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GENERAL  PREFACE, 


N  giving  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of 
Bishop  Butler's  Sermons,  it  has  been 
the  wish  of  the  publishers  to  put  forth 
such  a  volume  as  with  their  previous 
edition  of  the  "  Analogy"  might  em- 
brace the  whole  of  his  recoverable  works,  together 
with  a  summary  of  what  is  known  concerning  his  per- 
sonal history.  I  have  been  greatly  indebted,  in  editing 
this  volume,  to  the  kindness  of  many  friends ;  among 
whom  I  must  particularise,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  procured  me  a  copyof  the  unpublished 
"  Fragment  of  the  Charge  at  Bristol,"^  which  is  the 
gem  of  our  edition,  as  well-^^  furnishing  several 
valuable  hints  and  notices;  and  in  the  second,  the 
Rev.  M.  Benspn,  who  most  kindly  allowed  me  the 
use  of  a  MS.  biography  of  his  great  namesake  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  firom  which  I  have  drawn  such 
notices  of  his  life  as  are  worked  into  my  Memoir. 
I  would  gladly  mention  other  friends  also,  but  space 
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would  fail  me  to  do  them  all  justice^  so  that  I  trust 
they  will  accept  this  general  acknowledgment  of 
their  great  and  spontaneous  kindness. 

With  the  exception  of  what  refers  to  Bp.  Benson, 
I  have  done  little  more  than  re-arrange  the  materials 
already  collected  by  Mr.  Bartlett  and  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,  in  his  admirable  edition  of  the  "  Analogy," 
so  that  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  burden  my 
pages  with  frequent  references  to  authorities.  I 
believe  the  series  of  Letters  is  much  more  complete 
than  any  hitherto  published  ;  the  "  Fragment  of  the 
Bristol  Charge"  I  have  already  referred  to.  The 
only  other  new  features  are  the  small  Remains  I 
first  published  in  1853,  the  attempt  to  follow  Dr. 
Whewell  in  marking  out  the  "  Fifteen  Sermons" 
into  paragraphs,  and  the  Index,  for  which  I  must 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  learned,  who  will  allow 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  work  in  judging  of  the 
manner  of  its  performance. 

Edward  Steere. 

Little  Steeping-, 
Aug.  1 861. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  BISHOP  BUTLER. 


HE  Church  of  England  has  had  many 
prelates  of  whose  wisdom,  piety,  and 
learning  she  might  be  justly  proud, 
yet  few  of  these  haveexhibited  at  the 
same  time  so  much  wisdom  and  so 
much  piety  as  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 
Modesty  and  sober  truthfulness  were  among  the 
chief  features  of  his  character.  He  left  the  dis- 
senting community  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
without  any  of  a  convert's  rancour.  He  was  a  Whig 
in  politics,  and  yet  he  stood  forward  manfully  on 
behalf  of  comely  old  Church  usages.  Without  any 
display  or  boast  of  asceticism,  he  spent  most  liberally 
upon  Church  works,  while  he  was  a  pattern  of  mo- 
deration in  his  own  style  of  living. 

Very  much  of  the  same  sobriety  and  truthfulness 
mark  his  published  works.  There  is  no  display,  no 
showy  theorizing.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  read 
every  book  he  could  meet  with,  and  the  fruits  of 
this  extended  reading  are  to  be  found  not  in  mar- 
gins overloaded  with  citations,  but  in  that  clear 
ftilness  of  thought  which  large  and  well-digested 
reading  alone  can  give.  The  avoidance  of  some 
conmion  word,  or  the  mere  turn  of  a  phrase  will 
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often  show,  not  only  that  the  author  has  read  and 
considered  the  theories  of  others,  but  also  that  his 
aim  is  something  so  much  higher  than  the  display 
of  knowledge,  that  he  does  not  care  to  exhibit  to 
the  multitude  how  much  he  knows.  His  learning 
enables  him  to  avoid  the  many  sunken  rocks  that  lie 
around,  and  thus  warned  and  guided  he  looks  into 
men's  hearts  and  examines  the  course  of  nature, 
and  what  he  finds  there  he  describes  and  uses  in 
a.  manner  that  would  seem  cold  were  it  not  for  its 
extreme  truthfulness.  He  did  not  wish  to  cover 
those  with  confusion  who  were  in  error,  but  rather 
to  make  the  truth  so  clear  that  no  one  should  be 
able  to  doubt  of  it.^  He  always  speaks  with  great 
respect  of  a  priori  reasoning,  in  which,  however,  he 
never  indulges,  thinking  it,  though  a  higher  and 
better  style  of  argument,  one  not  so  level  to  the 
capacities  of  men  in  general. 

In  private  life  his  friends  describe  him  as  a  most 
delightful  companion,  firom  ^'  a  delicacy  of  thinking, 
an  extreme  politeness,  a  vast  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  peculiar  something  to  be  met  with  in 
no  one  else."  His  retiring  modesty,  which  allowed 
him  to  come  forward  only  when  he  had  something 
really  of  value  to  impart,  while  it  gives  an  additional 
charm  to  what  we  know,  almost  prevents  the  com- 

'  The  same  calmness  seems  to  have  distinguished  him  in 
spoken  controversy.  John  Byrom,  after  relating  a  discussion 
he  had  with  him  on  the  respect  due  to  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  says : — ^"  I  wished  I  had  Dr.  Butler*s  temper  and  calm- 
ness, yet  not  quite,  because  I  thought  him  a  little  too  little 
vigorous.**  Byrom  had  maintained  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
authority  in  all  conceivable  cases,  and  perhaps  Butler  felt  that 
to  be  equally  "  vigorous"  on  the  other  side  would  only  have 
been  to  be  equally  mistaken.  See  *'  John  Byrom*s  Diary,** 
March  27th,  1737.  Butler  afterwards  invited  him  to  come  and 
see  him  when  in  London. 
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pilation  of  anything  like  a  complete  biography, — 
we  know  so  little,  where  we  desire  to  know  so 
much. 

Joseph  Butler  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
shire, on  the  l8th  of  May,  in  the  year  1692.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  eight  children.  Thomas 
Butler,  his  ^ther,  had  been  a  linendraper  in  the 
town,  but  had  for  some  time  retired  from  business, 
and  then  lived  in  a  house,  now  still  standing,  called 
the  Priory,  where  Joseph  Butler  was  bom.  As  a 
boy  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Wantage, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton  was  then  master. 
It  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  respect  with  which 
this  teacher  impressed  his  pupil,  that  some  forty 
years  afterwards,  when  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Butler 
presented  Mr.  Barton  to  the  living  of  Hutton,  in 
Essex,  where  he  survived  his  patron  by  ten  years, 
dying  there  in  1762. 

Thomas  Butler  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  finding 
that  his  son  made  good  progress  in  learning  he  re- 
moved him  to  a  Dissenting  Academy  at  Gloucester, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  that  he 
might  be  trained  for  the  ministry.  Jones  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  had  amongst  his 
pupils  many  who  were  afterwards  famous  for  their 
attainments  and  success.  Among  these  Nathaniel 
Lardner,  whose  ponderous  defence  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  the  common  storehouse  whence 
Paley  and  so  many  others  have  drawn  their  chief 
arguments,  Jeremiah  Jones,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  same  department  of  controversy,  and 
Samuel  Chandler,  an  acute  and  copious  theological 
writer,  were  all  celebrated  as  Dissenting  Ministers. 
Lardner  was  two  years,  the  others  but  one  year, 
younger  than  Butler.     There  were  besides  Lord 
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Bowes,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Seeker, 
ever  after  a  firm  friend  of  Butler's,  who  died  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1768. 

The  state  of  religion  in  England  was  at  this  time 
one  to  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
The  controversy  with  the  Non-jurors  was  not  over, 
the  Bangorian  controversy  was  beginning,  infidelity 
was  making  rapid  strides  among  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  while  in  the  Church  Arianism  and  So- 
cinianism  were  gathering  proselytes,  and  among 
Dissenters  the  Presbyterians,  as  we  know,  became, 
not  long  after,  completely  Unitarian.  Nathaniel 
Lardner,  who  did  such  good  service  against  infi- 
delity, was  a  Socinian,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  another  branch  of  the 
defence  of  Christianity,  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  an 
Arian. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  bom  in  1673,  and  in  the  years 
1704  and  1705  he  preached,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished, a  series  of  lectures,  containing  his  Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  This 
work  was  intended  to  crush  all  the  atheistical'  no- 
tions which  were  beginning  to  show  themselves  in 
society,  and  to  many  minds  it  seemed  thoroughly 
well  fitted  to  do  so.  Amongst  other  careftil  readers, 
Butler,  who  had  in  the  meantime  followed  his 
master  to  Tewkesbury,  examined  every  link  in  the 
"  Demonstration,"  and  found  two  which  seemed  to 
him  defective,  and  they  are  the  two  which  have  since 
hem  generally  considered  the  most  faulty,  although 
Butler  afterwards  confessed  himself  satisfied.  The 
first  turns  upon  the  assertion  that  necessary  exist- 
ence implies  omnipresence,  and  the  second  relates 
to  the  deduction  of  the  unity  of  God  from  the  one- 
ness of  space  and  time.     These  objections  were 
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communicated  to  Dr.  Clarke  in  a  letter  carried  by 
Seeker  to  Gloucester,  and  a  correspondence  ensuedy 
which  was  appended  to  after  editions  of  the  "  De- 
monstration," as  the  correspondence  with  a  gentle- 
man in  Gloucestershire,  so  much  did  the  learned 
author  value  the  acuteness  of  his  young  opponent. 
Thus  began  an  acquaintance  which  led  to  very  im- 
portant results. 

In  one  of  the  letters  firom  Gloucester,  Butler  had 
said,  that  he  designed  to  make  the  pursuit  of  truth 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  soon  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. His  hther  was  very  anxious  to  remove 
his  scruples,  and  several  Presbyterian  Ministers 
were  called  in  to  confer  with  him,  but  in  vain.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  agitation  of  this  time  of 
controversy  that  he  wrote  the  despairing  letter  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  left 
Gloucester  three  weeks  before,  and  was  saddened 
by  the  thought  that  he  must  give  up  those  studies 
which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  divinity.  No  such 
fate,  however,  befell  him,  for  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1714,  he  was  entered  as  a  commoner  of  Oriel  CoU 
lege,  Oxford. 

While  there  he  won  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to 
his  father.  Bishop  Talbot,  who  left  the  See  of  Oxford 
to  succeed  Bishop  Burnet  in  that  of  Salisbury  in  the 
year  1715,  and  was  seven  years  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  Durham. 

The  group  of  young  men  which  gathered  round 
Bishop  Talbot  at  diis  time,  and  continued  through  life 
closely  united,  is  one  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  The  eldest  of  the  party  was  Martin 
Benson,  at  that  time  a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  of 
whom  it  was  afierwards  said : — "  His  piety,  though 
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awfully  strict^  was  inexpressibly  amiable.  It  diffused 
such  a  sweetness  through  his  temper  and  such  a 
benevolence  over  his  countenance,  as  none  who 
were  acquainted  with  him  can  forget.  Bad  nerves, 
bad  health,  and  naturally  bad  spirits,  were  so  totally 
subdued  by  it,  that  he  not  only  seemed,  but  really 
was  the  happiest  of  men.  He  looked  upon  all  that 
the  world  calls  important,  its  pleasures,  its  riches, 
its  various  competitions,  with  a  playful  and  good- 
humoured  kind  of  contempt ;  and  could  make  per- 
sons ashamed  of  their  follies,  by  a  raillery  that 
never  gave  pain  to  any  human  being.  Of  vice  he 
always  spoke  with  severity  and  detestation,  but  looked 
on  the  vicious  with  the  tenderness  of  a  pitying 
angel."  Benson  was  descended  firom  a  clerical  fa- 
mily, his  father  having  been  Rector  of  Cradley  and 
his  grandfather  Dean  of  Hereford.  At  Oxford  he 
was  noted  for  his  application  to  mathematics,  and 
his  good  taste  and  love  for  the  fine  arts.  In  the 
year  1717,  he  went  into  Italy  as  tutor  to  Lord 
Pomfret,  and  at  Florence  became  acquainted  with 
George  Berkeley,  afterwards  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  and  thus  Butler  was  introduced  on  their  re- 
turn to  his  great  philosophical  contemporary.  On 
his  way  home  Benson  met  at  Paris  with  Thomas 
Seeker,  who,  having  shared  Butler's  dislike  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  without  feeling  so  ready  to  conform  to 
the  Church,  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  for  that  purpose  was  then  visiting  the 
great  medical  schools  on  the  Continent.  Seeker  was 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  especially  as  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  prudent,  amiable,  and  devout,  not 
perhaps  so  saintly  as  some,  or  so  able  as  others  of 
the  group,  but  with  a  clear  attractive  style  and  a 
winning  manner,  that  told  more  quickly  in  his  favour 
with  most  men  than  their  deeper  merits.     Seeker 
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had  all  along  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Butler^ 
who  prevailed  upon  him,  about  the  time  Benson 
made  his  acquaintance,  to  conform  to  the  Church 
and  look  forward  to  ordination.  Another  member  of 
the  party  was  Rundle,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Deny, 
whose  chief  points  seem  to  have  been  his  social 
qualities  and  his  appreciation  of  the  superior  cha* 
racters  of  his  friends.  However,  though  he  went 
to  Deny  excessively  unpopular  and  suspected  of 
Arianism,  he  had  won  before  his  death  the  universal 
esteem  of  his  adopted  country.  It  is  curious  that 
Butler's  close  personal  acquaintance  should  thus  in- 
clude the  Bishops  singled  out  by  Pope  for  his 
grudging  commendation : — 

**  Even  in  a  Bishop,  I  can  spy  desert, 
Seeker  is  decent,  Rundle  has  a  heart, 
Candour  with  manners  are  to  Benson  given, 
To  Berkeley,  every  virtue  under  heaven.** 

Edward  Talbot,  the  Bishop's  younger  son,  who 
was  the  link  which  bound  them  all  together,  was  at 
this  time  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  ;  his  early  death 
leaves  us  nothing  by  which  to  estimate  his  character, 
save  the  ardent  affection  he  inspired  in  the  minds 
of  so  many  of  the  best  men  of  his  time. 

While  Butler  was  at  Oxford,  Rundle  and  Edward 
Talbot  joined  a  society  for  the  restoration  of  Primi- 
tive Christianity,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  quasi 
brotherhoods,  dien  so  numerous  in  England,  by  the 
learned  and  eccentric  William  Whiston ;  who  united 
to  express  Arianism  a  perfect  faith  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  as  though  they  were  part  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  both,  however,  soon  quitted  it — to 
Whiston's  intense  disgust. 

In  the  year  1 7 1 7  we  find  another  correspondence 
going  on  with  Dr.  Clarke,  who  thought  so  much  of 
its  philosophical  value,  that  he  proposed  to  print  it 
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with  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Leibnitz.  From  these  letters  we  learn  that 
Butler,  besides  having  little  relish  for  the  ordinary 
course*of  study  at  his  University,  wished  to  migrate 
to  Cambridge,  and  to  take  his  degree  there ;  and 
Dr.  Clarke  had  actually  written  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Laughton,  then  one  of  the  Tutors  at  Clare  Hall, 
about  his  going.  However,  he  abandoned  his  in- 
tention on  finding  that  the  terms  he  had  already 
kept  would  probably  not  be  allowed  him  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  his  B.  A.  degree  at  Oxford  on  the 
lith  of  October,  1718.  Possibly  it  was  ov^ng  to 
this  preference  for  Cambridge,  which  may  have 
originated  in  his  admiration  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
Butler  afterwards  wrote  his  degrees  in  Laws  (the 
first  of  which  was  taken  in  June,  1721)  after  the 
Cambridge  manner,  and  not  as  Oxford  men  gene- 
rally do.  About  a  fortnight  after  taking  his  degree, 
Bishop  Talbot  ordained  him  Deacon  at  Salisbury ; 
and  the  Parish  Registers  show  that  he  officiated 
occasionally  for  his  friend  Edward  Talbot,  who  had 
just  been  collated  to  the  living  of  Hendred,  near 
Wantage.  Butler  was  ordained  Priest  on  the  2 1st 
of  December  in  the  same  year. 

In  1719,  being  then  26  years  old,  by  the  joint 
interest  of  Mr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Clarke,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  apparently  went 
to  reside  in  London.  He  continued  to  preach  in 
the  Rolls  Chapel  for  about  eight  years. 

Meanwhile  Edward  Talbot  had  married  (in  the 
year  1715)  Mary  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Martin,  a  near  relative  of  Benson's,  and  an  insepa- 
rable companion  of  Benson's  sister  Catherine.  He 
died  prematurely  of  the  small  pox  in  the  winter  of 
the  year  1 7  20.  On  his  death-bed  he  recommended 
his  friends  to  his  father's  patronage. 
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The  effect  of  this  recommendatioii  was  that  when, 
in  the  year  1722,  Bishop  Talbot  went  to  Durham, 
he  immediately  collated  Butler  to  the  Rectoiy  of 
Haughton,  near  Darlington  ;  Eundle  became  his 
Domestic  Chaplain  ;  Benson  was,  two  years  after, 
chosen  to  succeed  Sir  G.  Wheeler  in  one  of  the 
rich  prebends  of  Durham,  and  about  the  same  time 
Seeker  was  made  Rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring. 
Thus  the  Bishop  again  gathered  round  him  the 
whole  party  at  Durham. 

The  parsonage  house  at  Haughton  was  very 
much  out  of  repair,  and  though  the  emoluments  of 
the  benefice  were  not  then  reckoned  large,  Butler 
determined  to  rebuild  it.  His  friends  thought  this 
a  rash  undertaking,  as  he  had  no  private  means,  and 
persuaded  the  Bishop  to  remove  him  to  Stanhope,  a 
well-endowed  Rectory,  where  there  was  no  need  of 
any  great  expenditure.  He  therefore  handed  over 
the  materials  he  had  collected  to  his  successor  at 
Haughton,  and  resigned  the  preachership  at  the 
Rolls,  after  publishing  his  famous  Fifteen  Sermons, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  whose 
chapel  they  had  been  preached.  His  last  act  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  on  July  12,  1726. 

There  is  no  appearance  that  these  Fifteen  Ser- 
mons caused  at  first  any  great  sensation.  It  was 
four  years  before  a  second  edition  came  out ;  and 
then  it  appeared  with  a  long  preface,  defending 
them  from  contempt  on  account  of  the  difficulty  di* 
their  style,  and  giving  a  sort  of  conspectus  of  the 
subjects,  that  their  nature  and  object  might  be 
better  understood.  Seeker  is  said  to  have  revised 
this  preface,  and  he  was  exactly  the  man  to  suggest 
its  necessity.  It  is  impossible  that  they  could 
generally  have  been  effective  in  delivei^,  and  with 
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one  or  two  exceptions,  no  ordinary  sermon  reader 
would  be  able  to  make  them  out.  And  yet  the  first 
three  are  perhaps,  in  their  department,  the  three 
most  valuable  esiays  that  were  ever  published. 
Without  appealing  to  anything  but  experience,  the 
preacher  establishes,  by  reasons  too  solid  to  be 
gainsaid,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  not  merely 
selfish,  and  then  that  conscience  differs  from  aJl 
other  faculties  and  sentiments  in  possessing  a  ne- 
cessary supremacy  over  them. 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  conscience  which  is  the  great 
thing  that  has  made  their  author  famous.  Gradually 
and  surely  the  influence  of  sober  truth  has  grown 
up  and  prevailed,  and  doctrines  which,  in  the  hands 
of  sentimental  writers  under  the  appellations  of  the 
moral  sense  and  following  nature,  could  make  but 
little  way,  when  explained  according  to  the  strict 
truth  of  our  mental  constitution  are  irresistible. 
But  he  was  more  than  a  philosopher,  who  could 
have  penned  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  sermon 
upon  loving  our  neighbour,  when,  after  observing 
how  all  our  affections  are  complete  in  the  love  of 
God,  he  thus  concludes : — "  O  Almighty  God,  in- 
spire us  with  this  divine  principle ;  kill  in  us  all  the 
seeds  of  envy  and  ill-will,  and  help  us  by  cultivating 
within  ourselves  the  love  of  our  neighbour  to  im- 
prove in  the  love  of  Thee.  Thou  hast  placed  us  in 
various  kindreds,  friendships,  and  relations,  as  the 
school  of  discipline  for  our  affections.  Help  us  by 
the  due  exercise  of  them  to  improve  to  perfection, 
till  all  partial  affection  be  lost  in  that  entire  and 
universal  one,  and  Thou,  O  God,  shalt  be  all  in 
all." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  who  could  so 
think  should  leave  a  good  name  behind  him  in 
Stanhope ;  so  that  when  eighty  years  aflerwards  the 
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present  Bishop  of  Exeter  made  inquiries  there,  it 
was  well  remembered  that  he  had  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  parishioners,  though,  as  to  personal 
details,  there  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  except  that 
he  generally  rode  a  black  pony,  and  rode  very 
fast,  and  that  he  was  sorely  plagued  by  the  impor- 
timities  of  beggars,  whom  he  was  too  kind-hearted 
very  firmly  to  resist. 

Seven  years  were  spent  at  Stai^ope,  in  the  society 
of  his  college  friends  and  the  quiet  performance  of 
his  parish  duties.  Meanwhile  Seeker  had  married 
Miss  Benson,  and  Edward  Talbot's  widow  and  his 
posthumous  daughter  Catherine  from  thenceforth 
made  Seeker's  house  their  home.  It  seemed  that 
the  affection  Edward  Talbot  had  inspired  was  now 
transferred  to  his  widow  and  daughter,  for  they 
were  always  on  terms  of  the  closest  fHendship  with 
his  old  companions,  and  were  oflen  staying  in  But- 
ler's house,  as  well  at  Stanhope  as  sdlerwards  in 
London.  It  was  in  1731  that  Butler's  father  died 
at  Wantage,  leaving  his  sons  Robert  and  Joseph 
co-executors  and  residuary  legatees. 

While  at  Stanhope  he  was  engaged  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  Henry  Home,  better  known  as  Lord 
Kames,  upon  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Butler  declined  a  personal  interview,  on 
the  ground  that  being  unaccustomed  to  viva  voce 
controversy  he  feared  the  cause  of  truth  might 
suffer  by  his  want  of  skill.  Possibly  this  corres- 
pondence may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  pub- 
lishing the  "  Analogy."  The  Letters  are  now  lost, 
but  Lord  Kames  always  expressed  a  very  high 
respect  for  his  correspondent ;  a  respect  which  was 
shared  by  his  more  famous  relative  David  Hume, 
far  as  he  was  from  any  true  sympathy  with  such  a 
man  as  Butler. 
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The  death  of  Bishop  Talbot,  in  the  year  1 730,  did 
much  toward  the  breaking  up  of  the  little  circle  at 
Durham,  which  had  indeed  commenced  two  years 
before,  when  Benson  consented,  at  the  earnest  soli- 
citation of  Browne  Willis,  the  antiquary,  to  accept  the 
living  of  Bletcliley,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  in  the 
year  1733  Seeker  also  was  called  away,  when  he 
became  Rector  of  St.  James'.  Both,  however,  re- 
tained their  stalls  at  Durham ;  so  that,  living  as  he 
had  done  among  his  old  college  friends,  there  was 
more  wit  than  justice  in  Archbishop  Blackbume's 
reply  when  Queen  Caroline  asked  if  Butler  were 
dead, — "No,  Madam,  he  is  not  dead,  but  he  is 
buriedJ' 

In  the  same  year  that  Seeker  removed  to  St. 
James',  Bishop  Talbot's  eldest  son  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  at  once  nominated  Butler  as  his 
Chaplain,  and  three  years  after  appointed  him  to  a 
prebend  in  Rochester  Cathedral.  These  dignities 
he  would  only  accept  on  the  understanding  that 
he  was  not  to  be  too  much  drawn  away  from  his 
parochial  charge  at  Stsinhope.  On  accepting  the 
Chaplaincy  he  went  to  Oxford  and  took  his  degree 
ofD.C.L. 

Seeker  and  Benson  were  both  raised  to  the  Epis- 
copate in  the  year  1734;  the  former  as  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  the  latter,  much  against  his  own  wish,  as 
Bishop  of  Gloucester :  and  it  is  curious  that,  in  the 
same  year,  Berkeley  became  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
Rundle,  Bishop  of  Derry,  so  that  Butler  alone  re- 
mained a  simple  Priest. 

In  1736  the  Queen  made  him  her  Clerk  of  the 
Closet,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the 
"  Analogy,"  dedicating  it  to  Lord  Talbot,  who  only 
survived  until  February  14  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Sermons  at  the  Rolls, 
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from  which  we  are  tantalizingly  told  that  the  pub- 
lished fifteen  were  chosen  almost  at  random,  may 
have  furnished  much  of  the  material  for  this  great 
work,  as  indeed  parts  of  it  are  anticipated  by  parts 
of  those  Sermons,  especially  that  on  the  **  Ignorance 
of  Man." 

Perhaps  no  other  controversial  work  was  ever  so 
free  from  bitterness  against  the  persons  assailed  by 
it  Butler  felt  that  he  was  secure  in  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  that  if  those  who  doubted  would  but  think 
more  deeply,  they  would  see  the  folly  of  their 
doubts.  In  the  "  Analogy,"  as  in  the  Sermons,  he 
strives  to  lay  a  firm  foundation,  rather  than  to  set 
up  a  showy  superstructure.  The  natural  effect  of 
this  has  been,  that,  to  those  who  never  look  below 
the  surface,  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing.  It  is 
a  terrible  reflection  upon  the  age,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  write  an  elaborate  work  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  clear  that  there  was  nothing  in  Christianity; 
but,  sorely  tried  as  our  faith  then  was,  its  strength 
only  showed  itself  the  greater ;  and  the  closer  its 
enemies  had  pressed  on,  the  more  complete  was 
their  overthrow.  It  was  not  that  the  argument  of 
the  "  Analogy  "  was  new.  The  passage  from  Origen, 
on  the  title-page,  gave  it  in  a  few  words,  and  not  long 
before,  Berkeley,  in  his  ^*  Alciphron,"  had  stated  the 
substance  of  it  very  clearly.  But  for  completeness, 
and  that  thorough  recurrence  to  first  principles  and 
total  absence  of  local  and  personal  allusions  which 
prevent  a  book  from  growing  old,  none  of  the  other 
writings  of  the  period  could  be  compared  with  it 

No  answer  to  the  whole  work  was  ever  pub- 
lished; but  a  tract  in  defence  of  Locke's  notion 
of  personal  identity  was  soon  issued  by  the  Rev. 
Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of  Shoreham,  in  Kent,  and 
the  Essay  on  Virtue  was  attacked  by  a  clergyman 
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named  Bott,  who  thought  that  the  chief  rewards  of 
virtue  would  be  of  a  temporal  nature.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  "  Analogy"  was,  and  is,  unanswerable. 

In  the  year  1737  Seeker  was  translated  to  the 
See  of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Gooch  succeeded  him  at 
Bristol. 

In  the  same  year  Butler  lost  his  patron.  Queen 
Caroline,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  strength  of 
mind  and  her  many  charities — she  loved  to  gather 
round  her  all  the  most  able  theologians  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  time ;  and  at  her  decease  the  king 
continued  charitable  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
1 3,000/.  a  year,  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  out  of  her  own  private  purse.  She  received 
the  Holy  Communion  from  Butler's  hands  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  shortly  before  her  death,  and  recom- 
mended him  strongly  to  the  king's  patronage.  She 
died  on  the  20th  of  November,  1737. 

The  king  soon  after  summoned  Butler  to  preach 
before  him,  "  He  took  for  his  subject  the  being 
bettered  by  affliction ;  and  his  majesfy  was  so  much 
moved  that  he  desired  to  have  the  sermon,  and  said 
he  would  do  something  very  good  for  him."* 

It  was  a  curious  fulfilment  of  this  magnificent 
promise,  that  when,  about  a  year  afterwards,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  died.  Dr.  Gooch  was  translated 
from  Bristol,  and  that  See,  the  poorest  in  England, 
worth  only  about  400/.  a  year,  was  given  to  him. 
Butler  felt  strongly  that  he  should  gain  little  by  this 
promotion,  as  it  would  not  enable  him  to  leave 
Stanhope,  and  was  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance 
from  it.  He  told  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  acknow- 
ledging  the   letter   informing  him  of  the  king's 

*  From  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  23rd  December,  1737.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  this  Sermon  could  be  recovered. 
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pleasure,  that  while  he  felt  very  grateful  for  his 
Majesty's  kindness,  he  did  not  think  the  Bishopric 
of  Bristol  very  suitable,  either  to  the  condition  of 
his  fortune,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  preferment, 
neither  was  it  exactly  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  Queen's  recommendation.  How- 
ever, a  better  provision  was  made  for  the  new 
Bishop  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  when  he 
was  nominated  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  then  at 
once  resigned  his  Rectory  of  Stanhope  and  his  Pre- 
bend at  Rochester,  where  he  had  just  been  elected 
Vice-Dean. 

Not  only  was  the  endowment  of  the  See  of  Bristol 
very  small,  but  the  palace  was  in  an  exceedingly  di- 
lapidated condition,  so  much  so  that  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  Butler's  episcopate  he  spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  income  upon  the  restoration  of  it. 
When  that  indefatigable  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Cole,  visited  Bristol,  in  1746,  he  remarked  with 
especial  praise  how  careful  the  Bishop  had  been  in 
preserving  whatever  could  be  retained  of  the  old 
buildings,  and  especially  the  old  chapel,  which  had 
in  the  east  window  a  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  ancient  stained  glass,  and  below  it  the 
Bishop  had  set  up  a  new  altar-piece,  inlaid  with  a 
plain  milk-white  marble  cross.'     This  altar-piece 

'  **  Having  done  with  what  is  in  the  Cathedral,  let  us  just 
step  into  the  Bishop*s  Palace  on  the  south  side  of  it :  and  here 
we  cannot  help  observing  the  generous  Temper  of  the  present 
worthy  prelate :  who  in  a  poor  Bishoprick  of  about  500/.  per 
ann.  has  already  laid  out  on  building  an  entire  new  Palace  in 
the  room  of  the  old  one  which  was  gone  to  decay,  above 
3,000/.  The  small  Chapel  belonging  to  the  old  one  is  stand- 
ing ;  but  entirely  new  fitted  up,  furnished  in  an  elegant  Taste 
and  newly  wainscoted  and  a  Tribune  from  one  of  his  Lord- 
thip't  rooms  to  look  into  it  at  the  west  end,  over  the  door 
which  b  entirely  new.    The  altar  piece  is  of  black  marble 
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rather  shocked  the  narrow  taste  of  the  age ;  and 
when  Dr.  Young  was  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  urged  him  to  have  it  taken  down. 

inlaid  with  a  milk-white  cross  of  white  marble ;  which  is 
plain  and  has  a  good  effect.  In  the  East  window  over  it  is  a 
small  Crucifix  with  the  B.  Virgin  and  St.  John  under  the 
Cross  weeping,  of  old  glass ;  and  not  very  curious.  Over  the 
new  Door  into  the  Chapel  from  the  Hall,  in  a  void  space  made 
on  purpose,  is  a  very  old  Coat  of  Glass  of  the  Arms  of  Berkly 
ensigned  with  a  mitre  :  and  this  is  another  reason  to  make  one 
think  that  the  old  Abbey  of  Bristol  gave  these  arms  to  their 
Founder,  for  their  own  Coat  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  present 
Bishop  paid  such  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Abbey 
and  its  Founders,  as  to  preserve  this  old  memorial  of  them 
with  so  much  care  and  precaution.  A  pattern  worthy  to  be 
imitated  in  an  age,  that  to  my  knowledge,  in  certain  places, 
has  not  only  had  such  marks  of  their  benefactors  taken  away 
in  order  to  get  up  modern  crown  glass ;  but  has  also  given  away 
and  destroyed  such  memorials  of  them,  as  the  care  of  their 
predecessors  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  have  with  the 
utmost  gratitude  and  veneration  preserved. 

*'  Over  the  Hall  chimney-piece,  which  is  preserved  with 
equal  care  by  his  Lordship,  are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Wright 
impaled  by  his  See,  and  a  mitre  over  them,  and  R.  W.  on 
each  side  of  them ;  as  also  Wright  impaling  per  Pale  unde 
six  martlets  counterchanged  for  Fleetwood. 

'*  I  don't  see  his  Lordship*s  Arms  in  any  part  of  the  Palace, 
which  has  so  just  a  title  to  have  them  in  every  part  of  it ;  but, 
however,  I  shall  give  them  a  place  here  in  gratitude  to  his 
memory  who  so  well  deserves  of  this  place,  which,  though  I 
have  no  concern  in,  nor  no  acquaintance  with  his  Lordship, 
yet  one  always  has  a  value  for  a  grateful  and  benevolent  mind. 

'<  The  arms  of  Joseph  Butler,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  and 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  are  : — A.  three  covered  Cups  on  Bend  S, 
inter  two  Bendlets  engrailed  G. 

**  His  Lordship  was,  on  the  decease  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  by  his  Majesty  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Royal 
Closet }  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  also  a  promise,  on  the  next 
vacancy,  of  a  translation  to  the  rich  See  of  Durham,  which 
will  be  well  bestowed  on  a  person  of  his  Lordship's  large  and 
universal  benevolence." — From  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  Rev, 
JV,  Cole,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  x.  p.  92,  taAen  at 
Bristol  A.  D,  1746. 
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He  replied,  however,  that  he  would  never  have  it 
said  diat  Bishop  Young  had  pulled  down  what 
Bishop  Butler  had  set  up,^  and  so  the  cross  retained 
its  place  until  the  palace  was  burnt  in  the  great 
Bristol  riots  in  1 831,  when  the  marble  was  so  shat- 
tered by  the  heat  that  it  could  not  be  recovered. 
The  cross  itself  was  about  three  feet  high  and 
eighteen  inches  wide,  let  into  a  large  slab  of  black 
marble  surrounded  by  wood  carving. 

The  merchants  of  Bristol  assisted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  their  Bishop's  palace  by  presenting  him  with 
a  large  quantity  of  cedar ;  so  much  indeed,  that  he 
afterwards  carried  some  to  Durham  with  him,  to 
help  in  the  works  there. 

Butler,  like  almost  all  great  thinkers  and  great 
saints,  seems  to  have  delighted  in  silent  meditation. 
It  was  his  custom  when  in  Bristol  to  walk  in  his 
garden  there  after  nightfall.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Dr.  Tucker  his  domestic  chaplain  was  with  him,  he 
stopped  suddenly  and  asked — **  What  security  is 
there  against  the  insanity  of  individuals  1  the  phy- 
sicians know  of  none  !" — and  then,  after  a  pause — 
"  Why  may  not  whole  communities  be  seized  with 
fits  of  insanity,  as  well  as  individuals  ?  Nothing  but 
this  can  account  for  a  great  part  of  what  we  read  in 
history."  "  I  thought  little,"  says  Tucker,  in  relating 
this,  "  of  that  odd  conceit  of  the  Bishop's  at  the 
time,  but  I  own  I  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  it  a 
great  deal  since,  and  applying  it  to  many  cases." 

Another  and  a  different  specimen  of  his  medita- 
tions we  have  in  a  note,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
which  strongly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  he 
realized  his  own  saying,  that  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God  is  the  whole  of  piety.  It  runs  thus : — "  Shall 
I  not  be  faithful  to  God  ?     If  He  puts  a  part  upon 

'  Cole  MSS. 
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me  to  do,  shall  I  neglect  or  refuse  it?  A  part  to 
suffer,  and  shall  I  say,  I  would  not  if  I  could  help 
it  ?  Can  words  more  ill-sorted,  more  shocking  be 
put  together  I  And  is  not  the  thing  expressed  by 
them  more  so,  tho'  not  expressed  in  words  ?  What 
then  shall  I  prefer  to  the  sovereign  Good,  supreme 
Excellence,  absolute  Perfection  I  To  whom  shall  I 
apply  for  direction  in  opposition  to  Infinite  Wisdom  ? 
To  whom  for  protection  against  Almighty  Power  1" 
This  beautiful  fragment  is  dated,  "  Sunday  Even- 
ing, June  17,  1742."  A  word  in  it  has  been  sub- 
sequently altered  in  a  different  ink,  and  beneath  it 
was  written : — "  Hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, till  filled  with  it  by  being  made  partaker  of  the 
Divine  Nature."  Such  were  the  fervid  thoughts 
which  stirred  the  heart  of  the  most  dispassionate  of 
theological  writers.  Butler  was  a  true  Englishman, 
calm  and  sober  in  his  language,  deep  and  strong  in 
his  inner  nature. 

In  the  year  that  Butler  was  consecrated,  John 
Wesley  returned  to  England  fix)m  Georgia,  and 
soon  began  his  wonderfiil  career  as  a  preacher. 
He  first  preached  in  the  ,open  air  at  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol,  a  strangely  savage  place,  inhabited  by 
a  lawless  population  of  miners.  The  Bishop  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  great  interest  in  what  followed ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Wesley,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
the  "  Analogy,"  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
Butler  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  seriousness 
which  his  preaching  awakened,  but  blamed  him  for 
sanctioning  the  violent  physical  excitement  that  was 
considered  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  so-called 
new  birth. 

Kingswood  was  not  forgotten  by  its  Bishop,  who 
set  himself  to  procure  the  erection  of  a  church  in 
its  neighbourhood.     At  first  it  was  to  have  been  a 
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Chapel  of  Ease  to  St.  Philip  and  Jacob ;  but  at  the 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
procured,  constituting  it  the  New  Parish  of  St. 
George.  To  its  endowment  Butler  gave  400/.  (a 
whole  year's  income,  be  it  remembered,  of  his 
Bishopric),  and  he  procured  a  further  gift  of  200L 
from  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  He  evidently  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  hospital  at 
Bristol,  which  had  been  opened  the  year  before  his 
consecration,  as  well  as  sharing  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  Hospital,  for  which  he  preached 
in  1 748,  taking  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  religious 
character  it  might  enjoy. 

He  was,  we  are  told,  most  careful  in  the  disposal 
of  his  patronage,  seeking  out  worthy  men  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found.  Thus  Dr.  Tucker,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  owed  his  first  rise  to  Butler's 
notice  of  his  diligence  as  Curate  of  St.  Stephen's,  in 
Bristol ;  and  there  is  a  monument  in  Bath  Abbey- 
Church  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Watson,  recording  his 
obligations  to  the  Bishop,  to  whom  he  had  no  re- 
conmiendation  except  his  own  merits.  At  the  same 
time  he  refused  to  do  anything  for  one  of  his  own 
nephews,  who  did  not  quite  come  up  to  his  standard 
of  what  a  clergyman  should  be.  Here,  as  after- 
wards at  Durham,  Butler  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  his  clergy  in 
their  own  parishes.  But  one  small  fragment  of 
his  Episcopal  Charges  has  been  preserved;  it  is 
enough,  however,  to  show  their  solid  practical  cha- 
racter. 

His  appointment  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  as  well  as 
his  parliamentary  duties,  called  him  frequently  to 
London,  where  he  had  a  house  at  Hampstead, 
praised  very  highly  in  the  letters  of  his  friends  as 
an  enchanting  place.   He  adorned  it^  amongst  other 
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things,  with  a  series  of  scriptural  pieces,  in  old 
stained  glass,  which  some  liked  as  little  as  his 
Bristol  altar-piece.  Seeker,  and  Benson,  and  Miss 
Talbot  were  his  constant  guests,  firequently  dining 
with  him  every  day.  There  is  a  journal  of  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  period,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  kept  by  Seeker, 
firom  which  we  learn  that  Butler  attended  very 
regularly,  and  voted  with  the  Government,  though 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken.  The  three 
Bishops  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol  seem  al- 
most always  to  have  attended  and  voted  and  retired 
together. 

These  three  true  friends  were  all  of  them  much 
interested  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  They  all  had  preached 
for  it,  all  left  it  large  legacies,  and  all  took  an  active 
part  in  the  design  for  planting  bishops  iti  America, 
which  was  so  long  laboured  for  by  good  church- 
men, and  for  which  the  Society  had  already  received 
donations.  Butler  drew  up  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  sort  of  objec- 
tions he  had  to  meet,  and  as  it  became  afterwards 
a  kind  of  text-paper  in  the  discussion,  it  deserves 
to  be  preserved  at  length.  It  consisted  only  of  the 
following  four  short  articles : — 

"  1 .  That  no  coercive  power  is  desired  over  the 
laity  in  any  case,  but  only  a  power  to  regulate  the 
behaviour  of  the  clergy  who  are  in  episcopal  orders ; 
and  to  correct  and  punish  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  case  of  misbe- 
haviour or  neglect  of  duty,  with  such  power  as  the 
Commissaries  abroad  have  exercised. 

'^  2.  That  nothing  is  desired  for  such  Bishops 
that  may  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  dignity,  or 
authority,  or  interest  of  the  Governor,  or  any  other 
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office  of  State.  Probates  of  wills,  licence  for  mar- 
riages, &c.  to  be  left  in  the  hands  where  they  are : 
and  no  share  in  the  temporal  government  is  desired 
for  the  Bishops. 

''  3.  The  maintenance  of  such  Bishops  not  to  be 
at  the  charge  of  the  colonies. 

^'  4.  No  Bishops  are  intended  to  be  settled  in 
places  where  the  government  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
Dissenters,  as  in  New  England,  &c.  But  authority 
to  be  given,  only  to  ordain  clergy  for  such  Church 
of  England  congregations  as  are  among  them,  and 
to  confirm  the  members  thereof." 

It  was  a  great  sign  of  the  real  weakness  of  the 
Church  that  even  so  extremely  moderate  a  scheme 
as  this  could  be  frustrated  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
New  England  Puritans.  Butler's  efforts  were  all  in 
vain.  Benson  showed  his  interest  in  the  cause  by 
leaving  a  large  legacy,  which  he  directed,  in  his 
own  words,  ^'  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  settling 
Bishops  in  our  plantations  in  America,  hoping  that 
a  design  so  necessary,  and  so  unexceptionable, 
cannot  but  at  last  be  put  in  execution."  Seeker, 
when  both  his  friends  were  dead,  revived  the  sub- 
ject as  Archbishop,  but  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Archbishop  Moore,  whom  Benson  had  noticed 
when  a  poor  boy  in  Gloucester,  and  himself  supported 
at  College,  to  consecrate  the  first  of  those  American 
Bishops  that  now  exceed  our  own  in  numbers. 

Already,  in  1 746,  Butler  had  been  made  Clerk  of 
the  Closet  to  the  King,  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  rich  See  of  Durham  had  been  promised  to  him 
on  its  next  avoidance.  He  is  said  to  have  refused 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1747,  saying 
that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  try  to  support  a  falling 
Church.  Perhaps  this  refusal,  if  the  story  be  true, 
may  have  arisen  from  an  inward  consciousness  that 
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his  strength  was  already  failing,  for,  when  in  1750 
he  was  at  length  translated  to  Durham,  though  no 
more  than  58,  he  seemed  to  every  one  not  to  have 
many  years  to  live. 

The  Court  wished  to  make  several  arrangements 
as  conditions  of  his  translation.  It  was  intended  to 
separate  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  County  from  the 
Bishopric,  to  which  it  had  been  customarily  attached, 
and  he  was  asked  to  promise  Seeker's  stall  at 
Durham  to  Dr.  Chapman,  if  Seeker  were  named  to 
succeed  him  at  St.  Paul's.  Butler  replied  that  he 
was  quite  content  where  he  was,  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  translated ;  but  that  if  he  were  to  be  Bishop 
of  Durham  he  would  make  no  bargains  about  his 
patronage,  or  consent  to  any  diminution  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  See.  He  was  accordingly  translated 
without  any  concession,  or  conditions. 

At  Durham  he  had  many  old  friends,  and  was 
received  with  a  most  flattering  welcome.  The  Sub- 
Dean  delivered  a  highly  complimentary  address,  to 
which  he  replied  with  characteristic  modesty.  His 
was  not  the  nature  to  rejoice  in  merely  worldly 
wealth  and  station.  "  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self," he  said  once  to  his  private  secretary,  "  if  I 
could  leave  ten  thousand  pounds  behind  me."  "  It 
would  be  a  melancholy  thing,"  he  wrote,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  congratulation,  "  to  have  no  reflections 
to  entertain  oneself  with  in  the  close  of  life,  but 
that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of  living,  and  en- 
riched one's  friends  with  the  promotions  of  it, 
instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self  to  do  good 
and  to  promote  worthy  men.  Yet  this  right  use  of 
fortune  and  power  is  more  difficult  than  the  gene- 
rality of  even  good  people  think,  and  requires  both 
a  guard  upon  oneself  and  a  strength  of  mind  to 
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withstand  solicitations,  greater,  I  wish  I  may  not 
find  it,  than  I  am  master  of." 

Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  dispense  his  reve- 
nues with  princely  liberality.  He  immediately  put 
down  his  name  as  an  annual  subscriber  of  400/.  to 
the  County  Hospital,  and  set  about  repairing  and 
adorning  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  See.  On 
one  occasion  a  gentleman  having  waited  upon  him 
to  explain  some  pious  scheme  he  greatly  approved 
of,  he  sent  for  his  house-steward  and  inquired  how 
much  money  he  had  in  his  hands.  It  happened  to 
be  500/.  *'  Five  hundred  pounds  ! "  said  he, "  what 
a  shame  for  a  Bishop  to  have  so  much  money,  give 
it  away,  give  it  all  to  this  gentleman  for  his  charitable 
plan."  He  kept  open  house  three  days  in  the  week 
at  Durham,  or  at  Auckland,  as  it  might  be,  when  the 
poorest  of  his  clergy  were  as  welcome  as  the  great 
men  of  the  county. 

How  he  contrived  to  spare  so  much  may  be 
learnt  from  an  anecdote  told  by  John  Newton  of  a 
friend  of  his,  a  man  of  fortune,  who,  dining  once 
by  appointment  with  the  Bishop,  found  on  the  table 
only  a  plain  joint  of  meat  and  a  pudding.  Butler 
observed,  by  way  of  apology,  that  he  had  long  been 
disgusted  with  the  fashionable  expense  of  time  and 
money  in  entertainments,  and  was  determined  it 
should  receive  no  countenance  from  his  example. 
If  the  Bishops  of  our  own  day  would  have  the 
courage  to  follow  this  pattern,  they  would  find 
their  influence  for  good  in  no  small  degree  the 
greater. 

During  the  short  time,"  says  Surtees,  in  his 

History  of  Durham,"  "  that  Butler  held  the  See, 
he  conciliated  all  hearts.  In  advanced  years,  and 
on  the  episcopal  throne,  he  retained  the  same 
genuine  modesty  and  native  sweetness  of  disposition 
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which  had  distinguished  him  in  youth,  and  in  re- 
tirement. During  the  ministerial  performance  of 
the  sacred  office,  a  divine  animation  seemed  to 
pervade  his  whole  manner,  and  lighted  up  his  pale 
wan  countenance,  already  marked  with  the  progress 
of  disease,  like  a  torch  glimmering  in  its  socket, 
yet  bright  and  useful  to  the  last."  Another  writer 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  of  a  most  reverend  aspect ; 
his  face  thin  and  pale  ;  but  there  was  a  divine  pla- 
cidness  in  his  countenance  which  inspired  venera- 
tion, and  expressed  the  most  benevolent  mind. 
His  white  hair  hung  gracefully  on  his  shoulders, 
and  his  whole  figure  was  patriarchal." 

The  only  remarkable  incident  of  his  episcopate 
at  Durham  was  the  delivery  of  the  well-known 
Charge  upon  the  Use  and  Importance  of  External 
Religion,  which  speaks  so  much  the  language  of 
our  own  day,  that  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
it  should  excite  surprise  and  question  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  Butler, 
who  began  his  career  in  close  friendship  with  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Latitudinarian  party,  should 
have  severed  from  them  so  decidedly,  and  in  the 
end  have  become  the  object  of  their  fiercest  attacks. 
It  could  not  be  that  a  soul  penetrated  with  really 
holy  principles  could  see,  unmoved,  the  wretched 
carelessness  so  prevalent  in  the  churches  and  the 
services  of  a  century  ago.  His  taste  for  architec- 
ture showed  itself  in  new  buildings  wherever  he 
went ;  and  his  fondness  for  solemn  music  may  be 
seen  in  his  taking  into  his  house  an  under-secretary, 
named  Emm,  who  had  been  a  chorister  of  St. 
Paul's,  on  purpose  that  he  might  play  for  him  upon 
the  organ. 

Soon,  too  soon,  his  bodily  powers  began  to  give 
way.      In  June    1752  he  was  carried  in  a  very 
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weak  condition  to  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  benefited  by  the  waters.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  even  walk  to  the  door  of  his  house. 
The  bad  symptoms  rapidly  increased.  On  the 
12th,  Bishop  Benson  visited  him,  and  found  him 
scarcely  able  to  speak,  and  unable  to  take  any 
nourishment  except  now  and  then  a  few  drops  of 
milk.  Later  in  the  day  he  had  a  little  sleep,  after 
which  his  speech  and  power  of  attention  revived  so 
much  that  he  was  able  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his 
old  friend ;  and,  says  Benson,  writing  to  Seeker, 
who  was  kept  at  home  by  sickness,  ''  he  said  kind 
and  affecting  things  more  than  I  could  bear."  On 
June  l6th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  died. 

His  chaplain,  Nathaniel  Forster,  and  his  nephews, 
had  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  him;  and 
Forster  wrote  day  by  day  to  Seeker,  giving  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  disease  of  the  liver. 

'*  On  the  20th  of  June  his  remains  were  interred," 
amid  much  sorrow,  but  with  little  pomp,  unostenta- 
tiously, as  he  had  lived,  in  his  former  Cathedral  at 
Bristol."  Of  his  old  friends,  Rundle  was  already 
dead  ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  Benson  and  Berkeley 
had  both  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  letters  from  Dr. 
Forster,  giving  so  minute  an  account  of  these  few 
last  days  ;  for,  like  the  bodies  of  the  Greek  heroes, 
the  fiercest  battles  have  been  fought  over  the 
death-bed  of  Bishop  Butler.  A  few  years  after, 
the  Arians,  who  hated  him  for  his  Catholicity, 
invented  a  story  of  his  dying  a  Papist,  with  a  view 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  his  opinions ;  and  this  tale 
the  Romanists  have  since  revived  that  they  might 
daim  his  great  authority  for  themselves,  while  some 
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who  mislike  his  works  as  unevangelical,  tell  how  he 
then  for  the  first  time  felt  the  force  of  those  gra- 
cious words  of  Christ, — "  Him  that  cometh  unto 
Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  Neither  tale  has 
any  authority :  the  first  was  immediately  proved  to 
be  a  miserable  slander ;  and  the  second  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  distorted  version  of  the 
pious  words  in  which  the  dying  Bishop  spoke  of 
his  hope  in  Christ,  which  the  near  approach  of 
death  made  doubly  precious.  The  Estate  left  by 
Bishop  Butler  did  not  quite  reach  10,000/.;  his 
Will  and  Codicil,  which  were  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

It  only  remains  to  take  some  notice  of  the  works 
that  have  been  ascribed  to  Bishop  Butler,  but  can- 
not be  positively  shown  to  be  his.  The  most  famous 
of  these  is  the  "  Letter  of  Thanks  from  a  Young 
Clergyman  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hare,  Dean  of  Worcester, 
for  his  Visitation  Sermon  at  Putney,"  published  in 
the  year  1 7 19.  The  authority  for  the  authorship  of 
this  pamphlet  is  a  MS.  note  upon  it  by  an  uncertain 
hand.  The  controversy  in  which  it  played  its  part 
has  long  been  forgotten,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
can  either  mark  it  as  Butler's,  or  make  its  republi- 
cation desirable. 

There  is  another  pamphlet,  published  by  Knaptons 
in  1 744,  with  the  title,  "  An  Enquiry  concerning 
Faith,"  intended  as  a  reply  to  a  tract  by  the  younger 
Dodwell,  which  has  in  several  copies  a  MS.  note 
ascribing  it  to  Bishop  Butler.  The  work  itself  is 
for  the  most  part  not  altogether  unworthy  of  its 
supposed  author,  but  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to 
enable  us  to  attribute  it  to  him  with  any  confidence. 
It  is   most  probable   that  many  sermons  and 
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papers  escaped  the  general  destruction  which  Butler 
ordered  by  his  Will.  Some  of  these  were  probably 
in  the  hands  of  his  nephew  Joseph,  who  also 
directed  by  his  Will  that  all  his  papers  should  be 
destroyed  unexamined.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  printed, 
at  the  end  of  his  Memoir,  a  Sermon  on  John  iii.  8, 
which  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  by  no  means 
clearly  connected  with  the  Bishop.  There  are  five 
MS.  Sermons,  apparently  in  Butler's  handwriting, 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the  family. 
Among  them  are  two  which  were  preached,  the  one 
on  the  Fast-day  before,  the  other  on  the  Thanks- 
giving-day after  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  probably 
before  di&rent  audiences,  as  they  are  in  substance 
the  same  sermon ;  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  to 
Church  and  State  which  flowed  from  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  very  much  in  the  terms  in  which  we 
may  suppose  that  Butler  would  have  spoken.  These 
Sermons,  if  they  are  ever  given  to  the  public,  will 
require  careful  editing,  as  the  first  of  the  five  is  not 
original,  but  a  copy  of  one  of  Isaac  Barrow's. 

The  Rev.  J.  Todd,  of  North  Cowl  on  in  Yorkshire, 
has  lately  printed  a  Sermon,  which  he  supposes, 
with  a  number  of  others  in  his  possession,  to  have 
been  composed  by  Bishop  Butler ;  beyond  a  certain 
similarity  of  style  and  matter,  however,  there  seems 
nothing  to  connect  them  with  the  Bishop. 
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BISHOP  BUTLER'S  LETTERS  AND  WILL. 

(For  the  Correspondence  with  Dr,  Clarke, 

see  p.  346.) 

I._TO  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Stanhope f  August  28,  1 7 38. 

RECEIVED  yesterday,  from  your 
own  hand  (an  honour  which  I  ought 
very  particularly  to  acknowledge)  the 
information  that  the  King  had  nom- 
inated me  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol. 
I  most  truly  think  myself  very  highly  obliged  to 
his  Majesty,  as  much,  all  things  considered,  as  any 
subject  in  his  dominions ;  for  I  know  no  greater 
obligation,  than  to  find  the  Queen's  condescending 
goodness  and  kind  intentions  towards  me  transferred 
to  his  Majesty.  Nor  is  it  possible,  while  I  live,  to 
be  without  the  most  grateful  sense  of  his  favour  to 
me,  whether  the  effects  of  it  be  greater  or  less; 
for,  this  must  in  some  measure  depend  upon  acci- 
dents.   Indeed,  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol  is  not  very 
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suitable  either  to  the  condition  of  my  fortune  or  the 
circumstances  of  my  preferment ;  nor,  as  I  should 
have  thought,  answerable  to  the  recommendation 
with  which  I  was  honoured.  But  you  will  excuse 
me,  Sir,  if  I  think  of  this  last  with  greater  sensibility 
than  the  conduct  of  affairs  will  admit  of. 

But  without  entering  further  into  detail,  I  desire, 
Sir,  you  will  please  let  His  Majes^  know,  that  I 
humbly  accept  this  instance  of  his  favour  with  the 
utmost  possible  gratitude. 

I  beg  leave,  also,  Sir,  to  return  you  my  humble 
thanks  for  your  good  offices  upon  mis  and  all  occa- 
«ons;  and  for  your  very  obliging  expressions  of 
regard  to. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  most  faithful,  and  most 

humble  Ser\'ant, 

J.  Butler. 

By  means  of  my  distance  from  Durham,  I  had  not 
yours.  Sir,  till  yesterday,  so  that  this  is  the  first 
post  I  could  answer  it. 


n.— ON  THE  POSSESSION  OF  ABBEY 

LANDS. 

^  London^  Deamber  22, 1747. 

YOUR  letter  of  the  14th  current,  which  did  not 
come  to  hand  till  the  18th,  cannot,  indeed, 
require  any  sort  of  apology.  I  know  not  how  to 
refuse  my  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  to  any  person 
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that  asks  it ;  but  I  think  myself  strictly  bound  to 
give  it  to  good  persons  of  my  own  diocese.  For  I 
mention  only  this  demand  you  have  upon  me,  be- 
cause, upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  I  do 
not  choose  to  speak  of  your  rank,  Madam,  nor  of 
the  great  civilities  1  have  received  from  you. 

The  corruption  and  disorder  of  human  affairs  is 
such  as  has  perplexed  the  rule  of  right,  and  made 
it  hard  in  some  cases  to  say  how  one  ought  to  act. 
But  I  apprehend  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  the 
case  you  put.  Property  in  general  is,  and  must  be, 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  community.  This,  in 
general,  I  say,  is  allowed  on  all  hands.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  any  sort  of  property  exempt  from 
these  regulations,  or  any  exception  to  the  general 
method  of  regulating  it,  such  exception  must  ap- 
pear, either  from  the  light  of  nature,  or  from  reve- 
lation. But  neither  of  these  do,  I  think,  show  any 
such  exception,  and  therefore  we  may  with  a  good 
conscience  retain  any  possessions,  church  lands,  or 
tithes,  which  the  laws  of  the  state  we  live  under 
give  us  a  property  in.  And  there  seems  less  ground 
for  scruple  here  in  England  than  in  some  other 
countries  ;  because  our  ecclesiastical  laws  agree 
with  our  civil  ones  in  this  matter.  Under  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  indeed,  God  Himself  assigned  to 
the  Priests  and  Levites,  tithes,  and  other  posses- 
sions ;  and  in  those  possessions  they  had  a  Divine 
right ;  a  property  quite  superior  to  all  human  laws, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  But  every  donation  to 
the  Christian  Church  is  a  human  donation,  and  no 
more  ;  and  therefore  cannot  give  a  Divine  right,  but 
such  a  right  only  as  must  be  subject  in  conmion 
with  all  other  property  to  the  regulation  of  human 
laws.  I  would  not  carry  you,  Madam,  into  abstruse 
speculations ;  but  think  it  might  be  clearly  shown, 
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thai  no  one  can  have  a  right  of  perpetuity  in  any 
lands,  except  it  be  given  by  God ;  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  to  Abraham.  There  is  no  other  means 
by  which  such  a  kind  of  property  or  right  can  be 
acquired ;  and  plain  absurdities  would  follow  from 
the  supposition  of  it.  The  persons  then  who  gave 
these  lands  to  the  Church  had  themselves  no  right 
of  perpetuity  in  them,  consequently,  could  convey 
no  such  right  to  the  Church.  But  all  scruples 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  laymen's  possessing 
these  lands  go  upon  supposition  that  the  Church 
has  such  a  right  of  perpetuity  in  them :  and  there- 
fore, all  those  scruples  must  be  groundless,  as  going 
upon  a  false  supposition. 

As  you  do  not  mention.  Madam,  in  what  partic- 
ular light  you  consider  this  matter,  I  chose  to  put 
it  in  different  ones.  And  having  said  thus  much 
concerning  the-  strict  justice  of  the  case,  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  add,  that  great  disorders  having 
been  committed  at  the  Reformation,  and  a  multitude 
of  parochial  cures  left  scandalously  poor,  and  be- 
come yet  poorer  by  accidental  circumstances,  I 
think  a  man's  possession  of  one  of  those  impover- 
ished cures  is  not,  indeed,  an  obligation  in  justice, 
but  a  providential  admonition,  to  do  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities,  towards  settling  some  com- 
petent maintenance  upon  it,  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  like  manner,  as  a  person  in  distress,  being  my 
neighbour,  dependant,  or  even  acquaintance,  is  a 
providential  admonition  to  me  in  particular,  to  assist 
him,  over  and  above  the  general  obligation  to  cha- 
rity, which  would  call  upon  me  to  assist  such  a 
person,  in  common  with  all  others  who  were  in- 
formed of  his  case.  But  I  think  I  ought  to  say, 
since  I  can  say  it  with  great  truth,  that  I  mention 
this,  not,  Madam,  as  thinking  that  you  want  to  be 
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reminded  of  it,  but  as  the  subject  itself  I  write  upon 
requires  it  should  be  mentioned. 

You  need  not,  Madam,  have  given  yourself  the 
trouble  of  desiring  secresy,  since  the  thing  itself  so 
plainly  demands  it. 

I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem.  Madam, 

Your  most  obedient,  most  faithful,  and  most 

humble  Servant, 

Jo.  Bristol. 

I  have  consklered  tithes  and  church  lands  as  the 
same,  because  I  see  no  sort  of  proof,  that  tithes 
under  the  Gospel  are  of  Divine  right ;  and  if  they 
are  not,  they  must  come  under  the  same  consider- 
ation with  lands. 


III.  &  IV.— ON  HIS  TRANSLATION  TO 

DURHAM. 
Good  Sir, 

WHEN  or  where  this  will  find  you,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  would  not  defer  thanking  you  for 
the  obliging  satisfaction  you  express,  in  my  trans- 
lation to  the  See  of  Durham.  I  wish  my  behaviour 
in  it,  may  be  such  as  to  justify  his  Majesty's  choice, 
and  the  approbation  of  it,  which  you  (much  too 
kindly  I  suppose)  think  to  be  general.  If  one  is 
enabled  to  do  a  little  good,  and  to  prefer  worthy 
men,  this  indeed  is  a  valuable  of  life,  and  will  afford 
satisfaction  at  the  close  of  it ;  but  the  change  o£ 
station  in  itself  will  in  no  wise  answer  the  trouble 
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of  it,  and  of  getting  into  new  forms  of  living:  I 
mean  in  respect  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  one's 
own  mind,  for  in  fortune,  to  be  sure  it  will. 

I  am,  &c. 

Bristol^  Aug.  13,  1750 


My  good  Friend, 

I  SHOULD  have  been  mighty  glad  of  the  favour 
of  a  visit  from  you,  when  you  were  in  town.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  congratulations,  though  I 
am  not  without  my  doubts  and  fears,  how  far  the 
occasion  of  them  is  a  real  subject  of  congratulation 
to  me.  Increase  of  fortune  is  insignificant  to  one 
who  thought  he  had  enough  before  ;  and  I  foresee 
many  difficulties  in  the  station  I  am  coming  into, 
and  no  advantage  worth  thinking  of,  except  some 
greater  power  of  being  serviceable  to  others ;  and 
whether  this  be  an  advantage,  entirely  depends  on 
the  use  one  shall  make  of  it ;  I  pray  God  it  may  be 
a  good  one.  It  would  be  a  melancholy  thing  in  the 
close  of  life,  to  have  no  reflections  to  entertain  one's 
self  with,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  in  a  sumptuous  course  of 
living,  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the  promo- 
tions of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self  to 
do  good,  and  promote  worthy  men ;  yet  this  right 
use  of  fortune  and  power  is  more  difficult  than  the 
generality  of  even  good  people  think,  and  requires 
both  a  guard  upon  one's  self,  and  a  strength  of 
mind  to  withstand  solicitations,  greater  (I  wish  I 
may  not  find  it)  than  I  am  master  of.  I  pray  God 
preserve  your  health,  and  am  always,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Brother  and  Servant, 

Joseph  Dunelm. 
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v.— FRAGMENT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE 
DUCHESS  OF  SOMERSET, 

[1751.] 

I  HAD  a  mind  to  see  Auckland  before  I  wrote  to 
your  Grace,  and,  as  you  take  so  kind  a  p2ut  in 
everything  which  contributes  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  place 
is  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  fully  answering  expec- 
tations, except  that  one  of  the  chief  prospects,  which 
is  very  pretty  (the  river  Wear  with  hills,  much  di- 
versified, rising  above  it)  is  too  bare  of  wood  ;  the 
park,  not  much  amiss  as  to  that,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  pale  it  anew  all  round,  the  old  pale  being  quite 
decayed.  This  will  give  an  opportunity,  with  which 
I  am  much  pleased,  to  take  in  forty  or  fifty  acres 
competently  wooded,  though  with  that  enlargement 
it  will  scarce  be  sufHcient  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
country.  These,  with  some  little  improvements 
and  very  great  repairs,  take  up  my  leisure  time. 

Thus,  Madam,  I  seem  to  have  laid  out  a  very 
long  life  for  myself;  yet,  in  reality,  everything  I 
see  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  it :  the  arms  and  inscriptions  of  my  pre- 
decessors, what  they  did,  and  what  they  neglected, 
and  (firom  accidental  circumstances)  the  very  place 
itself,  and  the  rooms  I  walk  through  and  sit  in. 
And  when  I  consider,  in  one  view,  the  many  things 
of  the  kind  I  have  just  mentioned,  which  I  have 
upon  my  hands,  I  feel  the  burlesque  of  being  em- 
ployed in  this  manner  at  my  time  of  life.  But,  in 
another  view,  and  taking  in  all  circumstances,  these 
things,  as  trifling  as  they  may  appear,  no  less  than 
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things  of  greater  importance,  seem  to  be  put  upon 
me  to  do,  or  at  least  to  begin ;  whether  I  am  to 
live  to  complete  any  or  all  of  them,  is  not  my  con- 
cern. 


REPLY  TO  THE  ADDRESS  FROM  THE 
CHAPTER  OF  DURHAM. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you,  Gentlemen,  for  your 
congratulations.  'Tis  with  a  very  real  sense  of 
my  little  merits  and  abilities,  that  I  come  to  preside 
over  a  church  of  such  distinction  as  this  of  Durham : 
and  the  more,  from  the  great  learning  and  abilities 
of  my  predecessors.  But  I  shall  endeavour,  by 
acting  suitably  to  our  profession  and  my  station,  to 
answer  what,  I  am  sure,  was  his  Majesty's  intention 
in  placing  me  here.  And  from  my  knowledge  and 
particular  acquaintance  among  you,  I  promise  my- 
self, that  I  shall  have  your  advice  and  assistance 
upon  all  occasions,  as  the  exigence  of  cases  may 
require. 

As  for  your  kind  manner  of  expressing  your- 
selves concerning  my  character  and  behaviour,  this 
I  shall  make  use  of  to  remind  myself  of  my  duty, 
and  you  must  give  me  leave  to  consider  it,  too,  as 
a  declaration  (of  which,  however,  I  had  no  doubt) 
that  I  shall  have  your  concurrence,  and  your  assist- 
ance in  any  good  design,  which  may  offer,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  diocese  or  country. 
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WILL  AND  CODICIL. 

T  JOSEPH  BUTLER,  Bishop  of  Durham,  mind- 
,  ful  of  my  mortality,  and  hoping  for  the  mercy 
of  God  unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  do 
make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner 
following : — 

1.  I  order  my  house  an^  ground  at  Hampstead, 
and  all  other  real  estate  or  estates,  which  I  may  die 
possessed  of  elsewhere,  to  be  sold,  and  the  money 
arising  from  such  sale  to  be  employed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  all  my  lawful  debts ;  and  die  remainder,  if 
any,  to  be  divided  into  equal  shares,  and  distributed 
equally  amongst  all  my  nephews  and  nieces  bv 
consanguinity. 

2.  My  personal  estate  I  intend  to  dispose  of  by  a 
Codicil  to  be  annexed  to  this  my  will ;  and  I  appoint 
my  worthy  Chaplain,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  to  be 
sole  executor  of  this  my  Will  and  Codicil  to  be  an- 
nexed, and  doubt  not  that  he  will  take  the  trouble 
of  it  at  this  my  particular  desire.  This  I  sign,  seal, 
publish  and  declare  to  be  my  last  Will,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  subscribing  witnesses. 

O      Jo.   DURESME. 

April  22,  1752. 

O    Tho:  Norwich. 

O    Langhorne  Warren. 

O     Richard  Gill. 
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Codicil,  April  25,  1752, 

1.  TO  my  sister  Hall,  and  to  my  sister  Butler, 
widow  of  my  brother,  I  give  one  hundred  pounds 
apiece. 

2.  To  each  of  the  three  sons  of  my  late  nephew, 
Thomas  Cope,  I  give  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
their  mother  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  during  her 
widowhood. 

3.  To  my  niece  Allright,  daughter  of  my  late 
sister  Rigburg,  I  bequeath  the  interest  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  during  her  life,  and  the  principal 
to  her  children,  to  be  distributed  to  them  equally 
afler  her  death;  unless  she  chooses  to  let  them 
have  any  part  of  it  during  her  life,  and  my  executor 
consent  to  it 

4.  To  Dr.  Forster,  my  executor,  I  give  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds. 

5.  I  desire  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot,  daughter  of 
my  ever  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  to 
accept  of  one  hundred  pounds,  as  a  small  testimony 
of  my  perfect  respect  for  her  father  and  herself. 

6.  And  in  testimony  of  the  like  respect,  I  desire 
Mrs.  Talbot  her  mother,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  accept  of 
twenty  guineas  each  of  them,  to  buy  themselves 
rings. 

7.  To  my  servant,  Isaac  Fawcett,  I  give  two 
hundred  pounds  with  all  my  clothes  and  wearing 
linen. 

8.  Whereas  my  under-secretary,  William  Emm, 
is  altogether  unprovided  for,  and  cannot  now  pro- 
vide for  himself  in  the  plain  way  he  might  easily 
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have  done,  had  I  not  taken  him  into  my  family,  I 
give  to  the  said  William  Emm  five  hundred  pounds. 

9.  To  my  servants  Samuel  Brooke  and  Launc** 
Westgarth,  I  give  one  hundred  pounds  apiece ;  and 
to  my  housekeeper  Herbert  fifty  pounds. 

10.  To  Andrew  my  coachman,  I  give  forty 
pounds ;  to  Phil,  the  postilion,  John  Woolley  the 
helper,  Will  the  underbutler,  and  Tom  the  groom, 
I  give  twenty  pounds  apiece.  But  if  any  of  my 
servants,  above  mentioned,  leave  my  service,  or  are 
turned  away  before  my  death,  I  revoke  and  cancel 
his  legacy. 

11.  The  residue  of  my  estate,  after  these  legacies 
are  paid  and  discharged,  I  give  to  the  governors  of 
the  Infirmary  at  Newcastle,  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
firmary, either  for  the  fabrick,  or  relief  of  the  sick, 
as  they  shall  judge  most  proper,  as  far  as  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  And  the  residue  after  this,  I  give  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  as  far  as  five  hundred  pounds.  And 
the  residue  after  this,  I  desire  may  be  divided  into 
equal  shares,  and  distributed  equally  amongst  all 
my  nephews  and  nieces,  by  consanguinity,  and  their 
children. 

Lastly,  it  is  my  positive  and  express  will,  that  all 
my  sermons,  letters  and  papers,  whatever,  which 
are  in  a  deal  box,  locked,  directed  to  Dr.  Forster, 
and  now  standing  in  the  little  room  within  my 
hbrary  at  Hampstead,  be  burnt  without  being  read 
by  any  one,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  decease. 

Jo.  DURESMB. 


PREFACE. 


HOUGH  it  is  scarce  possible  to  avoid 
judging,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  al- 
most everything  which  offers  itself  to 
one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
many  persons,  from  different  causes, 
never  exercise  their  judgment  upon  what  comes 
before  them,  i^  the  way  of  determining  whether  it 
be  conclusive  and  holds.  They  are,  perhaps,  enter- 
tained with  some  things,  not  so  with  others,  they  like 
and  they  dislike ;  but  whether  that  which  is  proposed 
to  be  made  out  be  really  made  out  or  not,  whether  a 
matter  be  stated  according  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case, 
seems  to  the  generality  of  people  merely  a  circum- 
stance of  no  consideration  at  all .  Arguments  are  oflen 
wanted  for  some  accidental  purpose,  but  proof,  as  such, 
is  what  they  never  want  for  themselves,  for  their  own 
satis^ction  of  mind  or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  multitudes  who  read  merely  for  the  sake  of 
talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  world,  or 
some  such  kind  of  reasons,  there  are,  even  of  the 
few  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment  and  have 
a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said,  several,  which  is 
prodigious,  who  have  no  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  what 
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is  true :  I  say  curiosity,  because  it  is  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious  and  sacred 
attention  which  is  due  to  truth  and  to  the  important 
question,  What  is  the  rule  of  life  ?  is  lost  out  of  the 
world. 

For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for 
they  are  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and 
get  into  this  way  from  different  occasions,  I  have 
of^en  wished  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  lay 
before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  but 
premises,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclusions  them- 
selves ;  which,  though  it  could  not  be  done  in  all 
cases,  might  in  many.  The  great  number  of  books 
and  papers  of  amusement,  which  of  one  kind  or 
another  daily  come  in  one's  way,  has  in  part  occa* 
sioned  and  most  perfectly  falls  in  widi  and  humours 
this  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering  things.  By 
this  means  time  even  in  solitude  is  happily  got  rid 
of  without  the  pain  of  attention ;  neither  is  any  part 
of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idleness  (one  can 
scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less  thought), 
than  great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading. 
Thus  people  habituate  themselves  to  let  things  pass 
through  their  minds,  as  one  may  speak,  rather  than 
to  think  of  them.  Thus  by  use  they  become  sa-* 
tisfied  merely  with  seeing  what  is  said,  without  going 
any  further.  Review  and  attention,  and  even  forming 
a  judgment,  become  fatigue  ;  and  to  lay  anything 
before  them  that  requires  it,  is  putting  them  quite 
out  of  their  way. 

There  are  also  persons,  and  there  are  at  least  more 
of  them  than  have  a  right  to  claim  such  superiority. 
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who  take  for  granted  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
everything,  and  that  no  subject,  if  treated  in  the 
manner  it  should  be,  can  be  treated  in  any  manner 
but  what  is  familiar  and  easy  to  them. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  few  persons  have  a  right  to 
demand  attention,  but  it  is  also  true,  that  nothing 
can  be  understood  without  that  degree  of  it  which 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires.  Now  morals, 
-considered  as  a  science  concerning  which  speculative 
difficulties  are  daily  raised,  and  treated  with  regard 
to  those  difficulties,  plainly  require  a  very  peculiar 
attention.  For  here  ideas  never  are  in  themselves 
determinate,  but  become  so  by  the  train  of  reasoning 
and  the  place  they  stand  in ;  since  it  is  impossible 
that  words  can  always  stand  for  the  same  ideas,  even 
in  the  same  ij^thor,  much  less  in  different  ones. 
Hence  an  argument  may  not  readily  be  apprehended, 
which  is  different  from  its  being  mistaken ;  and  even 
caution  to  avoid  being  mistaken  may,  in  some  cases, 
render  it  less  readily  apprehended.  It  is  very  un- 
allowable for  a  work  of  imagination  or  entertainment 
not  to  be  of  easy  comprehension,  but  may  be  un- 
avoidable in  a  work  of  another  kind,  where  a  man  is 
not  to  form  or  acconunodate,  but  to  state  things  as 
he  finds  them. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  follow- 
ing Discourses  are  very  abstruse  and  difficult,  or,  if 
you  please,  obscure  ;  but  I  must  take  leave  to  add, 
that  those  alone  are  judges  whether  or  no  and  how 
far  this  is  a  fault,  who  are  judges  whether  or  no  and 
how  far  it  might  have  been  avoided— those  only  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  understand  what  is  here  said, 
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and  to  see  how  far  the  things  here  insisted  upon,  and 
not  other  things,  might  have  been  put  in  a  plainer 
manner,  which  yet  I  am  very  far  fh)m  asserting  that 
they  could  not. 

Thus  much,  however,  will  be  allowed,  that  general 
criticisms  concerning  obscurity  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct thing  from  confusion  and  perplexity  of  thought, 
as  in  some  cases  there  may  be  ground  for  them,  so 
in  others  there  may  be  nothing  more  at  the  bottom 
than  complaints,  that  everything  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood with  the  same  ease  that  some  things  are. 
Confusion  and  perplexity  in  writing  are  indeed  with- 
out excuse,  because  any  one  may,  if  he  pleases, 
know  whether  he  understands  and  sees  through  what 
he  is  about,  and  it  is  unpardonable  for  a  man  to  lay 
his  thoughts  before  others,  when  he  is  conscious 
that  he  himself  does  not  know  whereabouts  he  is,  or 
how  the  matter  before  him  stands.  It  is  coming 
abroad  in  disorder,  which  he  ought  to  be  dissatisfied 
to  find  himself  in  at  home. 

But  even  obscurities  arising  from  other  causes 
than  the  abstruseness  of  the  argument  may  not  be 
always  inexcusable.  Thus  a  subject  may  be  treated 
in  a  manner  which  all  along  supposes  the  reader 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  said  upon  it  both  by 
ancient  and  modem  vmters,  and  with  what  is  the 
present  state  of  opinion  in  the  world  concerning  such 
subject.  This  will  create  a  difficulty  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar kind,  and  even  throw  an  obscurity  over  the 
whole  before  those  who  are  not  thus  informed ;  but 
those  who  are  will  be  disposed  to  excuse  such  a 
manner,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  as  a  saving 
of  their  patience. 
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However,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  title  of  Sermons 
gives  some  right  to  expect  what  is  plain  and  of  easy 
comprehension,  and  as  the  best  auditories  are  mixed, 
I  shall  not  set  about  to  justify  the  propriety  of 
preaching,  or  under  that  title  publishing.  Discourses 
so  abstruse  as  some  of  these  are ;  neither  is  it  worth 
while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  account  of  my 
doing  either.  Whether  he  will  think  he  has  any 
amends  made  him  by  the  following  illustrations  of 
what  seemed  most  to  require  them,  I  myself  am  by 
no  means  a  proper  judge. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  of  morals 
may  be  treated.  One  begins  from  inquiring  into 
the  abstract  relations  of  things;  the  other  from  a 
matter  of  fact,  namely,  what  the  particular  nature  of 
man  is,  its  several  parts,  their  economy  or  constitu- 
tion, from  whence  it  proceeds  to  determine  what 
course  of  life  it  is,  which  is  correspondent  to  this 
whole  nature.  In  the  former  meljiod  the  conclusion 
is  expressed  thus,  that  vice  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
aiid  reason  of  things ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  a  viola- 
tion or  breaking  in  upon  our  own  nature.  Thus  they 
both  lead  us  to  the  same  thing,  our  obligations  to 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  thus  they  exceedingly 
strengthen  and  enforce  each  other.  The  first  seems 
the  most  direct  formal  proof,  and  in  some  respects 
the  least  liable  to  cavil  and  dispute ;  the  latter  is  in 
a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind,  and 
is  more  easily  applicable  to  the  several  particular 
relations  and  circumstances  in  life. 

The  following  Discourses  proceed  chiefly  in  this 
latter  method ;  the  three  first  wholly.      They  were 
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intended  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  nature  of 
man,  when  it  is  said  that  virtue  consists  in  following, 
and  vice  in  deviating  from  it ;  and  by  explaining  to 
show  that  the  assertion  is  true.  That  the  ancient 
moralists  had  some  inward  feeling  or  other  which 
they  chose  to  express  in  this  manner,  that  man  is 
bom  to  virtue,  that  it  consists  in  following  nature, 
and  that  vice  is  more  contrary  to  this  nature  than 
tortures  or  death,  their  works  in  our  hands  are  in- 
stances. Now  a  person  who  found  no  mystery  in 
this  way  of  speaking  of  the  ancients ;  who,  without 
being  very  explicit  with  himself,  kept  to  his  natural 
feeling,  went  along  with  them,  and  found  within 
himself  a  full  conviction,  that  what  they  laid  down 
was  just  and  true ;  such  a  one  would  probably  wonder 
to  see  a  point,  in  which  he  never  perceived  any  diffi- 
culty, so  laboured  as  this  is  in  the  second  and  third 
Sermons,  insomuch  perhaps  as  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
occasion,  scope,  and  drift  of  them.  But  it  need  not 
be  thought  stranj^  that  this  manner  of  expression^ 
though  familiar  with  them  and  if  not  usually  carried 
so  ^r  yet  not  uncommon  amongst  ourselves,  should 
want  explaining ;  since  there  are  several  perceptions 
daily  felt  and  spoken  of,  which  yet  it  may  not  be 
very  easy  at  first  view  to  explicate,  to  distinguish 
from  all  others,  and  ascertain  exactly  what  the  idea 
or  perception  is.  The  many  treatises  upon  the  pas- 
sions are  a  proof  of  this;  since  so  many  would  never 
have  undertaken  to  unfold  their  several  complications, 
and  trace  and  resolve  them  into  their  principles,  if 
they  had  thought  what  they  were  endeavouring  to 
show   was   obvious    to   every  one    who  felt    and 
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talked  of  those  passions.  Thus,  though  there  seems 
no  ground  to  doubt  but  that  the  generality  of  man- 
kind have  the  inward  perception  expressed  so  com- 
monly in  that  matter  by  the  ancient  moralists,  more 
than  to  doubt  whether  they  have  those  passions; 
yet  it  appeared  of  use  to  unfold  that  inward  convic- 
tion, and  lay  it  open  in  a  more  explicit  manner, 
than  I  had  seen  done,  especially  when  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  manifestly  mistook  the 
whole  thing,  and  so  had  great  reason  to  express 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  it.  A  late  author  ^  of  great 
and  deserved  reputation  says,  that  to  place  virtue  in 
following  nature  is  at  best  a  loose  way  of  talk.  And 
he  has  reason  to  say  this,  if  what  I  think  he  intends 
to  express,  though  with  great  decency,  be  true,  that 
scarce  any  other  sense  can  be  put  upon  those  words, 
but  acting  as  any  of  the  several  parts,  without  distinc- 
tion, of  a  man's  nature  happened  most  to  incline  him. 
Whoever  thinks  it  worth  while  to  consider  this 
matter  thoroughly,  should  begin  tff th  stating  to  him- 
self exactly  the  idea  of  a  system,  economy,  or  con- 
stitution of  any  particular  nature,  or  particular  any- 
thing ;  and  he  will,  I  suppose,  find,  that  it  is  one  or 
a  whole,  made  up  of  several  parts,  but  yet,  that  the 
several  parts  even  considered  as  a  whole  do  not 
complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  notion  of  a  whole 
you  include  the  relations  and  respects  which  those 
parts  have  to  each  other.  Every  work  both  of  nature 
and  of  art  is  a  system ;  and  as  every  particular  thing, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  is  for  some  use  or  purpose 

I  ''Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,**  ed.  1724,  pp.  22,  23. 
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out  of  and  beyond  itself,  one  may  add  to  what  has  been 
already  brought  into  the  idea  of  a  system^  its  condu- 
ciyeness  to  this  one  or  more  ends.  Let  us  instance  in 
a  watch. — Suppose  the  several  parts  of  it  taken  to 
pieces,  and  placed  apart  from  each  other;  let  a  man 
haye  ever  so  exact  a  notion  of  these  several  parts^ 
unless  he  considers  the  respects  and  relations  which 
they  have  to  each  other,  he  will  not  have  anything 
like  the  idea  of  a  watch.  Suppose  these  several 
parts  brought  together  and  any  how  united :  neither 
will  he  yet,  be  the  union  ever  so  close,  have  an  idea 
which  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a  watch. 
But  let  him  view  those  several  parts  put  together,  or 
consider  them  as  to  be  put  together  in  the  manner 
of  a  watch ;  let  him  form  a  notion  of  the  relations 
which  those  several  parts  have  to  each  other — all 
conducive  in  their  respective  ways  to  this  purpose, 
showing  the  hour  of  the  day ;  and  then  he  has  the 
idea  of  a  watch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  inward 
frame  of  man.  Appetites,  passions,  afifections,  and 
the  principle  of  reflection,  considered  merely  as  the 
several  parts  of  our  inward  nature,  do  not  at  all  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  this  nature; 
because  tlie  constitution  is  formed  by  somewhat  not 
yet  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  by  the  relations 
which  these  several  parts  have  to  each  other,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  authority  of  reflection  or  con- 
science. It  is  from  considering  the  relations  which 
the  several  appetites  and  passions  in  the  inward 
frame  have  to  each  other,  and,  above  all,  the  supre- 
macy of  reflection  or  conscience,  that  we  get  the 
idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  human  nature. 
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And  from  the  idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear,  that 
this  our  nature,  i.e.  constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue, 
as  from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears,  that  its  nature, 
t.  e.  constitution  or  system,  is  adapted  to  measure 
time.  What  in  feet  or  event  commonly  happens  is 
nothing  to  this  question.  ^  Every  work  of  art  is  apt 
to  be  out  of  order,  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  ac- 
cording to  its  system,  that  let  the  disorder  increase, 
and  it  will  totally  destroy  it.  This  is  merely  by  way 
of  explanation  what  an  economy,  system,  or  consti- 
tution is.  And  thus  far  the  cases  are  perfectly 
parallel.  If  we  go  further  there  is  indeed  a  differ- 
ence, nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  but  too  im- 
portant a  one  ever  to  be  omitted.  A  machine  is 
inanimate  and  passive,  but  we  are  agents.  Our 
constitution  is  put  in  our  own  power.  We  are 
charged  with  it,  and  therefore  are  accountable  for 
any  disorder  or  violation  of  it. 

Thus  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  contrary  to 
nature  than  vice ;  meaning  by  nature  not  only  the 
several  parts  of  our  internal  frame,  but  also  the  con- 
stitution of  it.  Poverty  and  disgrace,  tortures  and 
death,  are  not  so  contrary  to  it.  Misery  and  injustice 
are  indeed  equally  contrary  to  some  different  parts  of 
our  nature  taken  singly,  but  injustice  is  moreover 
contrary  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  nature. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  this  constitution  be  really 
what  those  philosophers  meant,  and  whether  they 
would  have  explained  themselves  in  this  manner,  the 
answer  is  the  same  as  if  it  should  be  asked,  whether 
a  person,  who  had  oflen  used  the  word  resentment, 
and  felt  the  thing,  would  have  explained  this  passion 
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exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  done  in 
one  of  these  Discourses.  As  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  is  a  true  account  of  that  passion,  which  he 
referred  to  and  intended  to  express  as  the  word  re- 
sentment  /  so  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the 
true  account  of  the  ground  of  that  conviction  which 
they  referred  to,  when  they  said  vice  was  contrary 
to  nature.  And  though  it  should  be  thought  that 
they  meant  no  more  than  that  vice  was  contrary  to 
the  higher  and  better  part  of  our  nature,  even  this 
implies  such  a  constitution  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain.  For  the  very  terms  higher  and  better  imply 
a  relation  or  respect  of  parts  to  each  other ;  and 
these  relative  parts,  being  in  one  and  the  same  nature, 
form  a  constitution  and  are  the  very  idea  of  it.  They 
had  a  perception  that  injustice  was  contrary  to  their 
nature,  and  that  pain  was  so  also.  They  observed 
these  two  perceptions  totally  different,  not  in  degree 
but  in  kind ;  and  the  reflecting  upon  each  of  them^ 
as  they  thus  stood  in  their  nature,  wrought  a  full 
intuitive  conviction,  that  more  was  due  and  of  right 
belonged  to  one  of  these  inward  perceptions  than  to 
the  other,  that  it  demanded  in  all  cases  to  govern 
such  a  creature  as  man.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
this  is  a  fair  and  true  account  of  what  was  the  ground 
of  their  conviction,  of  what  they  intended  to  refer 
to,  when  they  said  virtue  consisted  in  following 
nature,  a  manner  of  speaking  not  loose  and  undeter- 
minate,  but  clear  and  distinct,  strictly  just  and  true. 
Though  I  am  persuaded  the  force  of  this  convic- 
tion is  felt  by  almost  every  one,  yet  since,  considered 
as  an  argument  and  put  in  words,  it  appears  some^ 
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what  abstruse^  and  since  the  connection  of  it  is 
broken  in  the  first  three  Sermons,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  the  reader  the  whole  argument  here 
in  one  view. 

Mankind  has  various  instincts  and  principles  of 
action  as  brute  creatures  have,  some  leading  most 
directly  and  immediately  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  some  most  directly  to  private  good. 
Man  has  several  which  brutes  have  not,  particularly 
reflection  or  conscience,  an  approbation  of  some 
principles  or  actions  and  disapprobation  of  others. 

Brutes  obey  their  instincts  or  principles  of  action, 
according  to  certain  rules,  suppose  the  constitution 
of  their  body  and  the  objects  around  them.  The 
generality  of  mankind  also  obey  their  instincts  and 
principles,  all  of  them,  those  propensions  we  call 
good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  according  to  the  same  rules, 
namely,  the  constitution  of  their  body  and  the  ex« 
temal  circumstances  which  they  are  in.  [Therefore 
it  is  not  a  true  representation  of  mankind  to  affirm, 
that  they  are  wholly  governed  by  self-love,  the  love 
of  power,  and  sensual  appetites ;  since,  as  on  the 
one  hand  they  are  often  actuated  by  these,  without 
any  regard  to  right  or  wrong,  so  on  the  other 
it  is  manifest  feet,  that  the  same  persons,  the  gene* 
rality,  are  frequently  influenced  by  friendship,  com- 
passion, gratitude;  and  even  a  general  abhorrence  of 
what  is  base,  and  liking  of  what  is  fair  and  just,  take 
their  turn  amongst  the  other  motives  of  action.  This 
is  the  partial  inadequate  notion  of  human  nature 
treated  of  in  the  first  Discourse :  and  it  is  by  this 
nature,  if  one  may  speak  so,  that  the  world  is  in  fact 
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influenced,  and  kept  in  that  tolerable  order  in  which 
it  is.] 

Brutes,  in  acting  according  to  the  rules  before 
mentioned,  their  bodily  constitution  and  circum- 
stances, act  suitably  to  their  whole  nature.  [It  is, 
however,  to  be  distinctly  noted,  that  the  reason  why 
we  affirm  this  is  not  merely  that  brutes  in  fact  act  so ; 
for  this  alone,  however  universal,  does  not  at  all 
determine,  whether  such  course  of  action  be  corre- 
spondent to  their  whole  nature :  but  the  reason  of 
the  assertion  is,  that  as  in  acting  thus  they  plainly 
act  conformably  to  somewhat  in  their  nature,  so, 
from  all  observations  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them, 
there  does  not  appear  the  least  ground  to  imagine 
them  to  have  anything  else  in  their  nature,  which 
requires  a  different  rule  or  course  of  action.] 

Mankind  also  in  acting  thus  would  act  suitably  t» 
their  whole  nature,  if  no  more  were  to  be  said  of 
man's  nature  than  what  has  been  now  said ;  if  that, 
as  it  is  a  true,  were  also  a  complete,  adequate  account 
of  our  nature. 

But  that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  man'« 
nature.  Somewhat  further  must  be  brought  in  to 
give  us  an  adequate  notion  of  it,  namely,  that  one 
of  those  principles  of  action,  conscience,  or  reflection, 
compared  with  the  rest  as  they  all  stand  together  in 
the  nature  of  man,  plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of 
authority  over  all  the  rest,  and  claims  the  absolute 
direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or  forbid  their  gratifi- 
cation ;  a  disapprobation  of  reflection  being  in  itself 
a  principle  manifestly  superior  to  a  mere  propension. 
And  the  conclusion  is — ^that  to  allow  no  more  to  this 
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superior  principle  or  part  of  our  nature,  than  to  other 
parts ;  to  let  it  govern  and  guide  only  occasionally  in 
conunon  with  the  rest,  as  its  turn  happens  to  come, 
from  the  temper  and  circumstances  one  happens  to 
be  in — this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  neither  can  any  human  creature  be 
said  to  act  conformably  to  his  constitution  or  nature, 
unless  he  allows  to  that  superior  principle  the  absolute 
authority  which  is  due  to  it.  And  this  conclusion  i^ 
abundantly  confirmed  firom  hence,  that  one  may  de- 
termine what  course  of  action  the  economy  of  man's 
nature  requires,  without  so  much  as  knowing  in  what 
degrees  of  strength  the  several  principles  prevail,  or 
which  of  them  have  actually  the  greatest  influence.. 

The  practical  reason  of  insisting  so  much  upon 
this  natural  authonty  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or 
conscience  is,  that  it  seems  in  great  measure  over- 
looked by  many  who  are  by  no  means  the  worst  sort 
c£  men.  It  is  thought  sufficient  to  abstain  from 
gross  wickedness,  and  to  be  humane  and  kind  to  such 
as  happen  to  come  in  their  way.  Whereas  in  reality 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  requires  that  we 
bring  our  whole  conduct  before  this  superior  faculty^ 
wait  its  determination,  enforce  upon  ourselves  its 
authority,  and  make  it  the  business  of  our  lives,  as 
it  is  absolutely  the  whole  business  of  a  moral  agent, 
to  conform  ourselves  to  it.  This  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  ancient  precept.  Reverence  thyself. 

The  not  taking  into  consideration  this  authority, 
which  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  reflex  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  seems  a  material  deficiency  or  omis- 
sion in   Lord   Shaflesbury's   ''Inquiry  concerning 
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Virtue."  He  has  shown  beyond  all  contradiction 
that  virtue  is  naturally  the  interest  or  happiness  and 
vice  the  misery  of  such  a  creature  as  man^  placed 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  in  this  world. 
But  suppose  there  are  particular  exceptions,  a  case 
which  this  author  was  unwilling  to  put,  and  yet 
surely  it  is  to  be  put ;  or  suppose  a  case  which  he 
has  put  and  determined,  that  of  a  sceptic  not  con- 
vinced of  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  or  being  of 
a  contrary  opinion.  His  determination  is,  that  it 
would  be  wiihout  remedy}  One  may  say  more 
explicitly,  that,  leaving  out  the  authority  of  reflex 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  such  a  one  would  be 
under  an  obligation  to  act  viciously,  since  interest, 
one's  own  happiness,  is  a  manifest  obligation,  and 
there  is  not  supposed  to  be  any  other  obligation  in 
the  case.  "  But  does  it  much  mend  the  matter  to 
take  in  that  natural  authority  of  reflection  ?  There 
indeed  would  be  an  obligation  to  virtue ;  but  would 
not  the  obligation  fi*om  supposed  interest  on  the  side 
of  vice  remain  ?  "  If  it  should,  yet  to  be  under  two 
contrary  obligations,  i,  e,  under  none  at  all,  would 
not  be  exactly  the  same  as  to  be  under  a  formal  ob- 
ligation to  be  vicious,  or  to  be  in  circumstances  in 
which  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  plainly  re- 
quired that  vice  should  be  preferred.  But  the 
obligation  on  the  side  of  interest  really  does  not 
remain.  For  the  natural  authority  of  the  principle 
of  reflection  is  an  obligation  the  most  near  and  in- 
timate, the  most  certain  and  known,  whereas  die 

« 
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contrary  obligation  can  at  the  utmost  appear  no 
more  than  probable,  since  no  man  can  be  certain  in 
any  circumstances  that  vice  is  his  interest  in  the 
present  world,  much  less  can  he  be  certain  against 
another ;  and  thus  the  certain  obligation  would  en- 
tirely supersede  and  destroy  the  uncertain  one,  which 
yet  would  have  been  of  real  force  without  the  former. 

In  truth,  the  taking  in  this  consideration  totally 
changes  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and  shows  what 
this  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  scepticism  which  he  thought 
possible  will  still  leave  men  under  the  strictest  moral 
obligations,  whatever  their  opinion  be  concerning 
the  happiness  of  virtue.  For  that  mankind  upon 
reflection  felt  an  approbation  of  what  was  good  and 
disapprobation  of  the  contrary,  he  thought  a  plain 
matter  of  feet,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  which  none 
could  deny,  but  from  mere  affectation.  Take  in 
then  that  authority  and  obligation,  which  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  this  reflex  approbation,  and  it  will 
undeniably  follow,  though  a  man  should  doubt  of 
everything  else,  yet  that  he  would  still  remain  under 
the  nearest  and  most  certain  obligation  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  an  obligation  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
virtue,  in  the  very  idea  of  reflex  approbation. 

And  how  little  influence  soever  this  obligation 
alone  can  be  expected  to  have  in  fact  upon  mankind, 
yet  one  may  appeal  even  to  interest  and  self-love, 
and  ask, — since  from  man's  nature,  condition,  and 
die  shortness  of  life,  so  little,  so  very  little  indeed, 
can  possibly  in  any  case  be  gained  by  vice — ^whether 
tt  be  80  prodigious  a  thing  to  sacrifice  that  little  to 
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the  most  intimate  of  all  obligations,  and  which  a 
man  cannot  transgress  without  being  self-condemned, 
and  unless  he  has  corrupted  his  nature,  without  real 
self-dislike ;  this  question,  I  say,  may  be  asked,  even 
upon  supposition  that  the  prospect  of  a  future  life 
were  ever  so  uncertain. 

The  observation  that  man  is  thus  by  his  very 
nature  a  law  to  himself,  pursued  to  its  just  conse- 
quences, is  of  the  utmost  importance;  because, 
from  it,  it  will  follow,  that  though  men  should, 
through  stupidity  or  speculative  scepticism,  be  igno- 
rant of,  or  disbelieve,  any  authority  in  the  universe 
to  punish  the  violation  of  this  law,  yet,  if  there 
should  be  such  authority,  they  would  be  as  really  liable 
to  punishment  as  though  they  had  been  beforehand 
convinced  that  such  punishment  would  follow.  For 
in  whatever  sense  we  understand  justice,  even  sup- 
posing, what  I  think  would  be  very  presumptuous  to 
assert,  that  the  end  of  divine  punishment  is  no  other 
than  that  of  civil  punishment,  namely,  to  prevent 
future  mischief,  —  upon  this  bold  supposition,  igno- 
rance or  disbelief  of  the  sanction  would  by  no  means 
exempt  even  from  this  justice ;  because  it  is  not  fore* 
knowledge  of  the  punishment  which  renders  us  ob- 
noxious to  it,  but  merely  violating  a  known  obligation. 

And  here  it  comes  in  one's  way  to  take  notice  of  a 
manifest  error  or  mistake  in  the  author  now  cited, 
unless  perhaps  he  has  incautiously  expressed  himself 
so  as  to  be  misunderstood ;  namely,  that  it  is  malice 
only,  and  not  goodness,  which  can  make  us  afraid} 
Whereas,  in  reality,  goodness  is  the  natural  and  just 

'  *<  Characteristics,**  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
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object  of  the  greatest  fear  to  an  ill  man.  Malice 
may  be  appeased  or  satiated,  humour  may  change, 
but  goodness  is  a  fixed,  steady,  immoveable  principle 
of  action.  If  either  of  the  former  hold  the  sword  of 
justice,  there  is  plainly  ground  for  the  greatest  of 
crimes  to  hope  for  impunity ;  but  if  it  be  goodness, 
there  can  be  no  possible  hope,  whilst  the  reasons  of 
things  or  the  ends  of  government  call  for  punish- 
ment. Thus  every  one  sees  how  much  greater 
chance  of  impunity  an  ill  man  has  in  a  partial  ad> 
ministration  than  in  a  just  and  upright  one.  It  is 
said  that  the  interest  or  good  of  the  whole  must  be 
the  interest  of  the  universal  Being,  and  that  he  can 
have  no  other.  Be  it  so.  This  author  has  proved 
that  vice  is  naturally  the  misery  of  mankind  in  thi» 
world.  Consequently  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  that  it  should  be  so.  What  shadow  of  reason, 
then,  is  there  to  assert  that  this  may  not  be  the  case 
hereafter  1  Danger  of  future  punishment  (and  if 
there  be  danger,  there  is  ground  of  fear)  no  more 
supposes  malice  than  the  present  feeling  of  punish* 
ment  does. 

The  Sermon  "  Upon  the  Character  of  Balaam,^ 
and  that  "Upon  Self-Deceit,"  both  relate  to  one 
subject.  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  very  great  part  of 
the  vrickedness  of  the  world  is,  one  way  or  other, 
owing  to  the  self-partiality,  self-flatteiy,  and  self- 
deceit,  endeavoured  there  to  be  laid  open  and  ex- 
plained. It  is  to  be  observed  amongst  persons  of 
the  lowest  rank,  in  proportion  to  their  compass  of 
thought,  as  much  as  amongst  men  of  education  and 
improvement.     It  seems  that  people  are  capable  of 
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being  thus  artful  with  themselves  in  proportion  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  so  with  others.  Those 
who  have  taken  notice  that  there  is  really  such  a 
thing,  namely,  plain  falseness  and  insincerity  in  men 
with  regard  to  themselves,  will  readily  see  the  drift 
and  design  of  these  Discourses ;  and  nothing  that  I 
can  add  will  explain  the  design  of  them  to  him  who 
has  not  beforehand  remarked  at  least  somewhat  of 
the  character.  And  yet  the  admonitions  they  con- 
tain may  be  as  much  wanted  by  such  a  person  as  by 
others,  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  man  may  be  en- 
tirely possessed  by  this  unfairness  of  mind,  without 
having  the  least  speculative  notion  what  the  thing  is. 
The  account  given  of  Resentment  in  the  eighth 
Sermon  is  introductory  to  the  following  one  "  Upon 
Forgiveness  of  Injuries."  It  may  possibly  have 
appeared  to  some,  at  first  sight,  a  strange  assertion, 
that  injury  is  the  only  natural  object  of  settled  re- 
sentment, or  that  men  do  not  in  fact  resent  delibe- 
rately anything  but  under  this  appearance  of  injury. 
But  I  must  desire  the  reader  not  to  take  any  asser- 
tion alone  by  itself,  but  to  consider  the  whole  of  what 
is  said  upon  it :  because  this  is  necessary,  not  only 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  often,  such 
is  the  nature  of  language,  to  see  the  very  mean- 
ing of  the  assertion.  Particularly  as  to  this,  injury 
and  injustice  is,  in  the  Sermon  itself,  explained  to 
mean,  not  only  the  more  gross  and  shocking  in- 
stances of  wickedness,  but  also  contempt,  scorn, 
neglect,  any  sort  of  disagreeable  behaviour  towards 
a  person,  which  he  thinks  other  than  what  is  due 
to  him.      And  the  general  notion  of  injury  or  wrong 
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plamty  comprehends  this,  though  the  words  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  higher  degrees  of  it. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  one  of  the  very  few 
moral  obligations  which  have  been  disputed.  But 
the  proofs  that  it  is  really  an  obligation,  what  our 
nature  and  condition  require,  seems  very  obvious, 
were  it  only  from  the  consideration,  that  revenge  is 
doing  harm  merely  for  harm's  sake.  And  as  to  the 
love  of  our  enemies :  resentment  cannot  supersede 
the  obligation  to  universal  benevolence,  unless  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  inconsistent,  which 
they  plainly  are  not/ 

This  divine  precept,  to  forgive  injuries  and  love 
our  enemies,  though  to  be  met  with  in  the  Gentile 
moralists,  yet  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  precept  of 
Christianity ;  as  our  Saviour  has  insisted  more  upon 
it  than  upon  any  other  single  virtue.  One  reason  of 
this  doubtless  is,  that  it  so  peculiarly  becomes  an 
imperieet,  faulty  creature.  But  it  may  be  observed 
also,  that  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind,  consciousness 
c^  innocence,  and  good  meaning  towards  everybody, 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  injustice  and  injury,  may 
itself,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  virtue,  lead 
a  person  to  violate  this  obligation,  if  he  be  not 
upon  his  guard.  And  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that 
this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  so  much  insisted  upon 
by  him^  who  knew  what  was  in  man. 

The  chief  design  of  the  eleventh  Discourse  is  to 

state  the  notion  of  self-'love  and  disinterestedness, 

IB  order  to  show  that  benevolence  is  not  more  un- 

fiiendly  to  self-love,  than  any  other  particular  afiec- 

'  Page  log. 
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tion  whatever.  There  is  a  strange  affectation  in  many 
people  of  explaining  away  all  particular  affections, 
and  representing  the  whole  of  life  as  nothing  but 
one  continued  exercise  of  self-love.  Hence  arises 
that  surprising  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the  Epi- 
cureans of  old,  Hobbes,  the  author  of  Reflexions, 
Sentences,  et  Maximes  Morales,  and  this  whole  set 
of  writers;^  the  confusion  of  calling  actions  inter- 
ested which  are  done  in  contradiction  to  the  most 
manifest  known  interest,  merely  for  the  gratification 
of  a  present  passion.  Now  all  this  confusion  might 
easily  be  avoided,  by  stating  to  ourselves  wherein 
the  idea  of  self-love  in  general  consists,  as  distin- 

*  One  need  only  look  into  Torquatus*  account  of  the  Epicu- 
rean system,  in  Cicero^s  first  book, "  De  Finibus,*'  to  see  in  what 
a  surprising  manner  this  was  done  by  them.  Thus  the  desire  of 
praise,  and  of  being  beloved,  he  explains  to  be  no  other  than 
desire  of  safety :  regard  to  our  country,  even  in  the  most 
virtuous  character,  to  be  nothing  but  regard  to  ourselves.*  The 
author  of  **  Reflexions,  Sec,  Morales,**  says.  Curiosity  proceeds 
from  interest  or  pride ;  which  pride  also  would  doubtless  have 
been  explained  to  be  self-love. — Page  85,  cd.  1725.  As  if 
there  were  no  such  passions  in  mankind  as  desire  of  esteem,  or 
of  being  beloved,  or  of  knowledge.  Hobbes*  account  of  the 
affections  of  goodwill  and  pity  are  instances  uf  the  same  kind. 

*  [Tu  tam  egregios  viros  censes  tantas  res  gessisse  sine  causa? 
Quae  fuerit  causa,  mox  videro :  interea  hoc  tenebo:  si  ob 
aliquam  causam  ista,  quae  sine  dubio  praeclara  sunt,  fecerint, 
virtutem  his  ipsam  perse  causam  non  fuisse.  Torquem  detraxit 
hosti :  et  quidem  se  texit,  ne  interiret.  At  magnum  periculum 
adiit:  in  oculis  quidem  exercitus.  Qj^id  ex  eo  est  consecutus? 
Laudem  et  carttatem:  qua  sunt  vita  sine  metu  degenda  prasidia 

Jirmssima,  Filium  morte  mulctavit :  si  sine  causa,  nollem  me 
ab  eo  ortum,  tam  importuno,  tamque  crudeli.  Sin  ut  dolore 
8U0  sanciret  militaris  imperii  disciplinam,  exercitumque  in  gra- 
vissimo  bello  animadversionismetu  contineret;  saluti  prospexit 
chrittm,  qua  inteUigebat  contineri  suam, — De  FinibuSf  i.  10.  j 
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guished  from  all  particular  movements  towards  par- 
ticular external  objects  :  the  appetites  of  sense,  re- 
sentment, compassion,  cunosity,  ambition,  and  the 
rest.^  When  this  is  done,  if  the  words  selfish  and 
interested  cannot  be  parted  with,  but  must  be  applied 
to  everything,  yet,  to  avoid  such  total  confusion  of 
all  language,  let  the  distinction  be  made  by  epithets : 
and  the  first  may  be  called  cool  or  settled  selfish- 
ness, and  the  other,  passionate  or  sensual  selfish- 
ness. But  the  most  natural  way  of  speaking  plainly 
Is,  to  call  the  first  only  self-love,  and  the  actions 
proceeding  from  it,  interested :  and  to  say  of  the 
latter,  that  they  are  not  love  to  ourselves,  but  move- 
ments towards  somewhat  external,  honour,  power, 
the  harm  or  good  of  another :  and  that  the  pursuit 
of  these  external  objects,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  firom 
these  movements  (for  it  may  proceed  from  self-love),' 
is  no  otherwise  interested,  than  as  every  action  of 
every  creature  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
be ;  for  no  one  can  act  but  from  a  desire,  or  choice, 
or  preference  of  his  own. 

Self-love  and  any  particular  passion  may  be  joined 
together;  and  from  this  complication  it  becomes 
impossible  in  numberless  instances  to  determine  pre- 
cisely how  far  an  action,  perhaps  even  of  one's  own, 
has  for  its  principle  general  self-love,  or  some  par- 
ticular passion.  But  this  need  create  no  confusion 
in  the  ideas  themselves  of  self-love  and  particular 
passions.  We  distinctly  discern  what  one  is,  and 
what  the  other  are:  though  we  may  be  uncer- 
tain how  far  one  or  the  other  influences  us.     And 

>  Page  135.  *  Note,  p.  7. 
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though,  from  this  uncertainty,  it  caimot  but  be  that 
there  will  be  different  opinions  concerning  mankind, 
as  more  or  less  governed  by  interest,  and  some  wifi 
ascribe  actions  to  self-love,  which  others  will  ascribe 
to  particular  passions ;  yet,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
mankind  are  wholly  actuated  by  either,  since  it  is 
manifest  that  both  have  their  influence.  For  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  men  form  a  general  notion  of  interest, 
some  placing  it  in  one  thing,  and  some  in  another, 
and  have  a  considerable  regard  to  it  throughout  the 
course  of  their  life,  which  is  owing  to  self-love  ;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  set  on  work  by 
die  particular  passions  themselves,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  life  is  spent  in  the  actual  gratification  of 
them,  i.  e,  is  employed,  not  by  self-love,  but  by  the 
passions. 

Besides,  the  very  idea  of  an  interested  pursuit 
necessarily  presupposes  particular  passions  or  appe- 
tites ;  since  the  very  idea  of  interest  or  happiness 
consists  in  this,  that  an  appetite  or  affection  enjoys 
its  object.  It  is  not  because  we  love  ourselves  that 
we  find  delight  in  such  and  such  objects,  but  be- 
cause we  have  particular  affections  towards  them. 
Take  away  these  affections,  and  you  leave  self-love 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  employ  itself  about,^  n^ 
end  or  object  for  it  to  pursue,  excepting  only  that  «f 
avoiding  pain.  Indeed  the  Epicureans,  who  maiA^ 
tained  that  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  happi* 
ness,  might,  consistently  with  themselves,  deny  aH 
affection,  and,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  every  seiMual 
appetite  too :  but  the  very  idea  of  interest  or  kappt* 

"  Page  137. 
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ness  DtkcT  than  absence  of  pain  implies  particular 
appetites  or  passions,  these  being  necessary  to  con- 
stitute that  interest  or  happiness. 

The  observation^  that  benevolence  is  no  more  dis* 
interested  than  any  of  the  common  particular  pas*' 
sions,^  seems  in  itself  worth  being  taken  notice  of; 
but  is  insisted  upon  to  obviate  that  scorn,  which  one 
sees  rising  upon  the  ^stces  of  pe<^le  who  are  said  to 
know  die  world,  when  mention  is  made  of  a  disin* 
terested,  genenxis,  or  public-sjurited  action.  The 
truth  of  that  observation  might  be  made  appear  in 
;&  more  formal  manner  of  proof:  for  whoever  vnll 
consider  all  thepossiUe  respects  and  relations  whidi 
any  particular  affection  can  have  to  self-love  and 
private  interest,  will,  I  think,  see  demonstrably,  that 
benevolence  is  not  in  any  respect  more  at  variance 
widi  self-k)ve,  dian  any  other  particular  affection 
whatever,  but  that  it  is  in  every  respect  at  least  as 
friendly  to  it. 

If  the  observation  be  true,  it  follows,  that  self-love 
Bsad  benevolence,  virtue  and  interest,  are  not  to  be 
opposed,  but  onl}'  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other;  in  the  same  way  as  virtue  and  any  other 
particular  affection,  love  of  arts,  suppose,  are  to  be 
distinguished.  Everything  is  what  it  is,  and  not 
.another  thing.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  actions 
does  not  arise  from  hence,  that  the  epithet,  interested 
or  disinterested,  may  be  applied  to  them,  any  more 
than  any  other  indifferent  epithet,suppo8e  inquisitive 
or  jealous,  may  or  may  not  be  applied  to  them ;  nor 
from  their  being  attended  with  present  or  future 

'  Page  140. 
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pleasure  or  pain ;  but  from  their  being  what  they 
are,  namely,  what  becomes  such  creatures  as  we 
are,  what  the  state  of  the  case  requires,  or  the  con- 
trary. Or,  in  other  words,  we  may  judge  and  de- 
termine, that  an  action  is  morally  good  or  evil^ 
before  we  so  much  as  consider,  whether  it  be  inter- 
ested or  disinterested.  This  consideration  no  more 
comes  in  to  determine  whether  an  action  be  virtuous, 
than  to  determine  whether  it  be  resentful.  Self-love 
in  its  due  degree  is  as  just  and  morally  good,  as  any 
affection  whatever.  Benevolence  towards  particular 
persons  may  be  to  a  degree  of  weakness,  and  so  be 
blamable :  and  disinterestedness  is  so  far  from  being 
in  itself  commendable,  that  the  utmost  possible  de- 
pravity which  we  can  in  imagination  conceive  is  that 
of  disinterested  cruelty. 

Neither  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  wish 
self-love  were  weaker  in  the  generality  of  the  world 
than  it  is.  The  influence  which  it  has  seems  plainly 
owing  to  its  being  constant  and  habitual,  which  it 
cannot  but  be,  and  not  to  the  degree  or  strength  of 
it.  Every  caprice  of  the  imagination,  every  curi- 
osity of  the  understanding,  every  affection  of  the 
heart,  is  perpetually  showing  its  weakness,  by  pre- 
vailing over  it.  Men  daily,  hourly  sacrifice  the 
greatest  known  interest,  to  fancy,  inquisitiveness, 
love  or  hatred,  any  vagrant  inclination.  The  thing 
to  be  lamented  is,  not  that  men  have  so  great  regard 
to  their  own  good  or  interest  in  the  present  world, 
for  they  have  not  enough ;  ^  but  that  they  have  so 
little  to  the  good  of  others.    And  this  seems  plainly 

*  Page  14, 
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owing  to  their  being  so  much  engaged  in  the  grati- 
fication of  particular  passions  unfriendly  to  benevo- 
lence, and  which  happen  to  be  most  prevalent  in 
them,  much  more  than  to  self-love.  As  a  proof  of 
this  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  character 
more  void  of  friendship,  gratitude,  natural  affection, 
love  to  their  country,  common  justice,  or  more 
equally  and  uniformly  hard-hearted,  than  the  aban^ 
doned  in,  what  is  called,  the  way  of  pleasure — hard- 
hearted and  totally  without  feeling  in  behalf  of 
others,  except  when  they  cannot  escape  the  sight  of 
distress,  and  so  are  interrupted  by  it  in  their  plea- 
sures. And  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  such  an 
abandoned  course  of  pleasure  interested,  when  the 
person  engaged  in  it  knows  beforehand,  goes  on 
under  the  feeling  and  apprehension,  that  it  will  be 
as  ruinous  to  himself,  as  to  those  who  depend  upon 
him. 

Upon  the  whole, — ^if  the  generality  of  mankind 
were  to  cultivate  within  themselves  the  principle  of 
self-love ;  if  they  were  to  accustom  themselves  oflen 
to  set  down  and  consider,  what  was  the  greatest  happi- 
ness they  were  capable  of  attaining  for  themselves 
in  this  life,  and  if  self-love  were  so  strong  and  pre- 
valent, as  that  they  would  uniformly  pursue  this  their 
supposed  chief  temporal  good,  without  being  diverted 
from  it  by  any  particular  passion, — ^it  would  mani- 
festly prevent  numberless  follies  and  vices.  This 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  the  religious 
or  even  moral  institution  of  life.  Yet,  with  all  the 
mistakes  men  would  fall  into  about  interest,  it  would 
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to  expect  to  find  any  other  connecQon  between 
them,  than  that  uniformity  of  thought  and  design, 
which  will  always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
same  person,  when  he  writes  with  simplicity  and  in 
earnest. 

Stanhope,  Sept,  i6,  1729. 
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26.  To  evade,  suspend,  drown  these  is  useless  folly.  Only 
simplicity  and  fairness  will  lead  to  p^ace  at  the  last,  89.] 
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SERMONS  VIII.  IX. 

Upon  Resentment  and  Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 

Matt.  y.  43,  44. — Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
saidf  Thou  shali  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy:  hut  I  toy  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you. 

[Sbbmon  VIII. — Upon  resentment. 

1.  Resentment  seem*  contrary  to  benevolence,  90. 

2.  The  question  onght  to  be,  not  why  were  we  not  made 
without  this  passion,  but  for  what  end  was  it  given  us?  90. 

3.  Hatred,  malice,  and  revenge  are  contrary  to  our  reli- 
gion, 91. 

4.  What  then  is  the  natural  passion  of  resentment,  and 
what  are  the  abuses  of  it?  92. 

5.  Besentment  is  of  two  kinds — sudden  and  deliberate — 
and  is  not  in  itself  sinful,  92. 

6.  Sudden  anger  is  sometimes  involuntary,  without  de- 
merit in  the  object  of  it,  92. 

7.  Its  purpose  is  self-defence,  93. 

8.  DtJaberiate  anger  involves  the  idea  oi  wrong,  94. 

9.  A  story  of  baseness  and  anger  raises  our  indignation, 
94. 

10.  And  this  indignation  is  not  malice,  94. 

11.  If  the  wrong  were  done  against  ourselves  the  feeling 
would  be  stronger  and  more  lasting,  95. 

12.  It  is  not  suffering,  but  injury,  that  raises  lasting  re- 
sentment, 95. 

13.  What  increases  the  fault  increases  the  resentment,  95. 

14.  Men  do  not  resent  what  does  not  seem  to  them  a  mrong, 
95. 

15.  Carelessness  is  considered  faulty,  96. 

16.  A  thing  done  gives  a  sharper  sense  of  injury  than 
mere  intention,  96. 

17.  Resentment  varies  as  the  design,  deliberation,  degree 
of  evil  designed  and  actual  evil  done,  taken  together,  96. 

18.  Resentment  is  given  us  as  a  weapon  against  wrong,  96. 
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19.  Sudden  anger  is  naturally  raised  by  mere  harm,  or 
possibly  by  injury;  deliberate  by  injury  only,  96. 

20.  Passion  is  an  abuse  of  sudden  anger,  97. 

21.  So  is  peevishness,  97. 

22.  They  are  indeed  the  same  affection  in  different  tem- 
pers, 97. 

23.  Five  abuses  of  deliberate  resentment,  98. 

24.  A  determination  not  to  see  the  groundlessness  of  our 
resentment  generally  attends  abuses  of  it,  98. 

25.  Resentment  is  a  balance  to  compassion,  to  prevent  its 
hindering  justice,  99. 

26.  Resentment  terrifies  men  from  crime  and  brings  of- 
fenders to  justice,  100. 

27.  This  account  of  resentment  shows,  100. 

28.  I.  That  vice  is  of  ill  desert  and  must  be  punished,  100. 

29.  n.  That  we  should  not  ascribe  to  God  the  abuses  of 
what  He  has  given  us,  101. 


Sermon  IX.— Upon  forgiveness  of  injuries. 

30.  God  has  given  us  several  passions  and  affections  to 
correct  natural  and  moral  disorders,  102. 

31.  Resentment  is  natural  and  not  a  fault,  102. 

32.  It  is  the  excess  and  abuse  only  that  are  condemned, 
103. 

33.  Division  of  the  subject,  104. 

34.  Nature  and  reason,  not  custom  and  false  honour,  to 
guide  us  as  to  revenge,  104. 

35.  I.  If  retaliation  were  lawful  there  would  be  no  bounds 
to  the  rage  and  madness  that  would  follow,  1Q4. 

36.  II.  Resentment  is  a  cause  of  suffering,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  used  except  for  some  greater  good,  105. 

37.  Considering  society  as  a  whole  resentment  is  an  evil 
to  it,  because  it  produces  misery,  106. 

38.  There  can  be  no  lawful  gratification  of  resentment 
except  where  it  prevents  misery,  107. 

39.  Revenge  alone  of  all  vices  aims  at  mischief  as  its  end, 
107. 

40.  The  good  effects  of  revenge  are  not  a  justification  of 
it,  108. 

41.  The  precept  to  love  our  enemies  presupposes  general 
good- will,  108. 

42.  Resentment,  unless  excessive,  is  consistent  with  good- 
will, 108. 
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43.  Gnflt  or  injurj  may  diminish,  but  do  not  supersede 
the  duty  of  good-will,  109. 

44.  Nor  does  oar  natural  regard  to  ourselves  dispense  with 
it,  109. 

45.  Self-partiality  alone  can  dispute  this,  1 10. 

46.  Love  to  our  enemies  is  not  a  rant,  110. 

47.  Love  towards  our  enemies  ought  to  be  real  good-will, 
though  not  any  peculiar  affection,  110. 

48.  This  is  perfectly  reasonable,  110. 

49.  Reflections  to  aid  in  begetting  this  temper,  111. 

50.  We  always  exaggerate  injuries  done  to  ourselves.  111. 

51.  Anger  unreasonably  thinks  ill  of  all  a  man's  conduct, 
112. 

52.  Misunderstanding  has  a  great  share  in  all  enmities, 
112. 

53.  Common  sense  suggests  thus  much,  112. 

54.  To  be  indulgent  to  others  is  only  to  treat  them  as  we 
do  ourselves,  113. 

55.  Vice  is  a  source  of  misery  to  the  vicious,  and  in  this 
view  they  are  objects  of  compassion,  114. 

56.  There  is  a  natural  presentiment,  that  as  we  deal  with 
the  faults  of  others  so  God  will  deal  with  ours,  114. 

57.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Grod's  word,  116.] 


SERMON  X. 

Upon  Self-deceit. 

2  Sam.  xii.  7. — And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou 
art  the  man, 

[1.  Nathan's  parable  to  David,  117. 

2.  David's  indignation,  though  himself  guilty  of  more 
without  remorse,  118. 

3.  Many  men  seem  perfect  strangers  to  themselves  through 
self-partiflJity,  118. 

4.  Men  in  general  have  no  distrust  of  themselves,  and 
always  think  well  of  their  own  character,  119. 

5.  Wise  men  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  friends  of  whom 
they  have  no  suspicion,  and  the  case  is  stronger  as  to  de- 
ceiving ourselves,  120. 
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6.  Men  seldom  think  that  moral  reflections  apply  to  them- 
selves, 120. 

7.  Some  fix  their  eyes  so  strongly  on  what  makes  for 
them,  that  they  cannot  see  anything  else,  120. 

8.  Some  judge  rightly  in  everything  but  what  concerns 
themselves,  or  some  favourite  passion,  121. 

9.  Such  as  these  are  not  wholly  hypocrites,  there  is  real 
honesty  as  far  as  it  goes,  121. 

10.  Vice  generally  comes  from  false  selfishness,  which  may 
go  so  far  as  to  influence  our  judgment  of  others,  122. 

Note  on  diffidence  and  distrust  of  self  as  flowing  from 
the  same  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves,  which  makes 
some  self-partial. 

a.  Benefit  and  abuse  of  attention  to  »eif, 

11.  Self-partiality  as  a  fact  leads  to  a  great  part  of  men's 
unreasonable  behaviour,  and  may  lead  to  great  crimes,  123. 

12.  Some  circumstances  are  peculiarly  open  to  self-deceit, 
124. 

13.  As  where  the  fault  lies  in  some  general  temper  and 
course  of  action,  124. 

14.  Perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  our  commerce  with  men 
is  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  124. 

15.  Self-deceit  comes  in  these  cases  chiefly,  and  in  the 
circumstanceM  of  determinate  acts  of  wickedness,  125. 

16.  Further  observations  upon  self-deceit,  125. 

17.  It  is  often  attended  by  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not 
right,  126. 

18.  Men  may,  and  do,  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  their 
own  state  and  prospects,  127. 

19.  Beflections  to  assist  in  avoiding  self-deceit  128. 

20.  I.  Those  who  have  never  caught  themselves  in  it,  are 
most  likely  misled  by  it,  12jt. 

21.  II.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  steady  eye  on  those  points  an 
enemy  would  fix  upon,  129. 

22.  ni.  Survey  yourself  as  you  would  another  person, 
and  judge  your  own  actions  as  though  another  had  done 
them  to  you,  130. 

23.  Conclusion,  131.] 
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SERMONS  XI.  XII. 
Upon  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour. 

Rom.  ziii.  9. — And  if  there  he  any  other  command- 
ment it  is  hriefly  comprehended  in  this  sauing,  namely. 
Thou  shdU  hce  thy  neigkbour  as  thyself, 

[1.  May  not  self-love  possibly  be  so  prevalent  as  to  dis- 
appdnt  itself  ?  133. 

2.  Is  self-love  inconsistent  with  benevolence  ?  134. 

3.  What  is  the  nature,  object,  and  end  of  self-love?  134. 

4.  Self-love  differs  from  particular  affections,  in  seeking 
things  only  as  a  means  of  happiness,  134. 

5.  Particular  appetites  are  towards  the  external  things 
themselves,  135. 

6.  These  affsctions  go  on  a  different  principle  from  self- 
love,  135. 

7.  Self-love  regards  only  ourselves  individually,  parti- 
cular affections  do  not,  136. 

8.  Self-love  is  not  happiness,  137. 

9.  Happiness  comes  from  the  enjojonent  of  the  objects  of 
our  particular  affections,  137. 

10.  Self-love  may  hinder  our  happiness,  138. 

1 1.  Selfishness  is  not  likely  to  promote  happiness,  138. 

12.  Self-love,  like  other  affections,  has  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  produces  inconvenience,  139. 

13.  Is  love  of  our  neighbour  opposed  to  self-love?  139. 

14.  Benevolence  is  not  opposed  to  self-love  because  it  is 
distinct  from  it,  140. 

15.  Self-love  as  little  excludes  benevolence  as  it  does 
malice,  140. 

16  All  particular  passions  and  the  actions  they  produce 
are  equally  interested  or  disinterested,  141. 

17.  Are  self-love  and  benevolence  contradictory  in  the 
course  of  life  they  lead  to?  142. 

18.  The  gratification  of  all  our  particular  affections  gives 
delight,  142. 

19.  And  the  difference  of  their  objects  does  not  affect 
their  regard  to  our  private  interest,  143. 

20.  Benevolence  is  especially  the  temper  of  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment,  143. 
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21.  Common  pleasures  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  144. 

22.  Some  say  they  have  found  satisfaction  in  doing  good 
to  others  and  acting  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  144. 

23.  May  not  self-love  miss  great  pleasures  in  neglecting 
these?  145. 

24.  Benevolence  has  at  least  as  great  respect  to  self-love 
as  any  other  particular  passion,  146. 

25.  Ck>vetousness  itself  has  as  little  to  do  with  self-love 
as  benevolence  has,  146. 

26.  Self-love  often  interferes  with  particular  affections,  but 
oftener  with  others  than  with  benevolence,  147. 

27.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  apply  the  notion  of  pro- 
perty to  happiness,  148. 

28.  Religion  and   reason  always  address  themselves  to 
self-love,  149. 

29.  The  very  being  of  virtue  depends  on  its  not  contra- 
dicting self-love,  150. 

30.  The  example  of  our  Saviour  puts  us  under  a  peculiar 
obligation  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  150. 
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31.  Four  points  concerning  love  to  our  neighbour,  152. 

32.  I.  The  perfection  of  this  affection,  152. 

33.  How  it  comes  to  be  described  as  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour, 153. 

34.  II.  What  it  is  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  154. 

35.  1.  With  the  same  kind  of  affection.  This  is  most 
clearly  expressed  by  the  words — as  thyself ,  154. 

36.  2.  That  our  love  to  our  neighbour  should  be  in  due 
proportion  to  our  self-love,  156. 

37.  A  man's  character  is  not  determined  by  the  absolute, 
but  by  the  relative  strength  of  his  affections,  157. 

38.  Stronger  self-love  may  outweigh  greater  benevolence, 
158. 

39.  This  proportion  is  implied  if  not  expressed  in  the 
precept,  159. 

40.  Actions  are  the  test  of  principles,  159. 

41.  A  competent  care  and  provision,  and  no  more,  is  due 
to  ourselves,  159. 

42.  3.  If  we  had  an  equal  degree  of  affection  for  others 
with  that  for  ourselves,  there  would  be  much  left  to  fix  our 
chief  attention  on  ourselves,  160. 

43.  And  morally  it  should  bo  so,  161. 
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44.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  feel  exactly  for  others  as  for 
ourselves,  161. 

45.  The  care  of  onrselTes  therefore  would  not  be  neglected, 
161. 

46.  m.  The  temper  of  mind  benevolence  forms  in  ns,  162. 

47.  St.  Paul's  account  of  charity,  162. 

48.  It  makes  men  better  masters,  servants,  friends,  and 
neighbours,  163. 

49.  It  would  moderate  and  restrain  party  spirit,  163. 

50.  It  would  prevent  strife  and  enmity,  164. 

51.  iv.  How  this  precept  includes  all  others,  164. 

52.  (It  supposes  benevolence  to  be  guided  by  reason),  165. 

53.  I.  We  owe  nothing  to  any  man  except  to  promote 
his  happiness,  166. 

54.  Reasonable  good-will  and  right  behaviour  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  166. 

55.  Even  temperance,  sobriety,  &c.  are  included  in  it,  167. 

56.  Thus  this  precept  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence  given 
to  it,  167. 

Note  on  the  nature  of  Virtue,  168. 

a.  We  may  have  other  ends  appointed  to  us  to  pursue 

besides  that  of  producing  happiness. 

b.  We  do  in  fact  approve  and  disapprove  certain  actions 

and  dispositions,  without  regard  to  their  tendency 
to  happiness,  or  the  reverse. 

57.  2.  Groodness  itself  seems  to  consist  in  benevolence, 
168. 

58.  Even  piety  is  the  same  affection  as  directed  to  a  per- 
fect being,  169. 

59.  A  prayer,  170.] 


SERMONS  XIII.  XIV. 

Upon  Piety,  or  the  Love  of  God. 

Matt.  xxii.  37. — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul.,  and  with  all 
thy  mind, 

[1.  We  must  not  refuse  a  truth  because  it  has  been  made 
a  shelter  for  enthusiasm,  171. 
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2.  The  love  of  Grod  includes  all  affections  due  from  man 
to  Him,  and  resting  in  Him  as  their  end,  172. 

3.  Affections  may  rest  in  God  as  their  end,  172. 

4.  The  subject  is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  173. 

5.  Affections  do  rest  in  their  ends  without  thought  of 
further  advantage,  173. 

6.  The  happiness  of  a  future  life  must  be  different  from 
our  interest  here,  175. 

7.  There  are  some  affections,  the  having  which  implies  a 
love  of  them,  175. 

8.  We  can  conceive  a  creature  absolutely  good,  and  in 
proportion  the  object  of  love,  176. 

9.  A  perfect  human  being  would  excite  great  love,  and  a 
great  desire  to  be  approved  by  him,  176. 

10.  The  higher  attributes  any  creature  may  have,  espe- 
cially if  our  peculiar  guardian,  tiie  more  necessarily  will  he 
be  the  object  of  affection,  178. 

11.  The  same  qualities  in  God  must  excite  similar  affec- 
tions, 179. 

12.  Religion  does  not  demand  new  affections,  but  only 
the  direction  of  those  we  now  feel,  181. 

13.  Love  of  God  does  not  imply  forgetting  our  own  in- 
terests, but  our  love  to  Him  is  increased  by  His  benefits  to 
us,  182. 

14.  God,  though  one,  may  be  the  Object  of  several  and 
varying  affections,  182. 
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15.  Religious  affections  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  our 
mortal  state,  184. 

16.  Resignation  to  the  Divine  Will  is  the  general  temper 
becoming  our  state,  184. 

17.  The  principle  of  resignation  is  natural  in  man,  185. 

18.  It  would  add  to  our  happiness,  186. 

19.  Religious  resignation  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
our  having  a  just  conception  of  Almighty  God,  187. 

20.  Devotion  is  this  temper  exerted  in  act,  187. 

21.  What  will  it  be  to  see  face  to  face,  and  know  as  we 
are  known?  188. 

22.  K  a  man  reflects  he  wiU  be  conscious  of  a  want,  189. 

23.  The  amusements  of  the  world  cannot  satisfy  this 
want,  189. 

24.  There  is  a  possibility  of  something  to  supply  it,  190. 

25.  God  may  be  this  supply  of  the  capacities  of  our  nature, 
190. 
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26.  We  shall  have  capacities  of  happiness  after  death,  191 . 

27.  Order,  harmony,  proportion,  and  rectitude  do  give  us 
pleasure,  191. 

28.  An  infinite  Being  Himself  must  be  a  higher  object  to 
the  understanding  than  the  things  He  has  made,  192. 

29.  As  the  skill  of  the  artificer  is  a  higher  thing  than  his 
work,  193. 

30.  Perfect  goodness  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
193. 

31.  The  presence  of  a  friend  is  the  highest  enjoyment, 
what  must  be  the  full  perception  of  Gk)d*8  presence?  194. 

32.  The  Scripture  represents  the  happiness  of  the  future 
state  as  seeing  and  knowing  God,  195. 

33.  If  a  man  feel  that  God  alone  is  the  adequate  supply  of 
his  longings,  the  words  of  the  Psalms  will  be  the  natural 
utterance  of  his  feelings,  195.] 


SERMON  XV. 
Upon  the  Ignorance  of  Man. 

Eccles.  viii.  16,  17, — When  I  applied  mine  heart  to 
know  ivisdom^  and  to  see  the  business  that  is  done  upon 
the  earth :  then  I  beheld  all  the  work  of  God,  that  a 
man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that  is  done  under  the 
sun :  because  though  a  man  Ighour  to  seek  it  outy  yet 
he  shall  not  /ind  it;  yea  farther,  though  a  wise  man 
think  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  he  able  tojind  it, 

[I.  The  character  and  conclusions  of  Solomon's  writings, 
197. 

2.  I.  The  ignorance  of  man,  198. 

3.  n.  The  consequences  of  knowing  his  ignorance,  198. 

4.  I.  Creation  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  198. 

5.  The  government  of  the  world  is  equally  imperfectly 
known,  199. 

6.  We  have  not  faculties  for  the  whole  aSlffaeme  of  Provi- 
dence, 200 

7.  Some  things  may  be  purposely  hidden  from  us,  201. 
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8.  Ignorance  is  in  a  manner  necessary  to  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, 201. 

9.  Our  knowledge  is  adapted  to  onr  business  in  the  world, 
and  to  nothing  be^'ond,  203. 

10.  II.  The  consequences  of  knowing  our  ignorance,  203. 

11.  1.  We  must  expect  to  find  difficulties,  203. 

12.  We  must  be  content  with  any  real  evidence,  whatever 
its  amount,  204. 

13.  2.  It  answers  the  objections  to  religion  from  appa- 
rent evils  and  irregularities,  204. 

Note.  In  a  system  its  perfection  depends  upon  the  re- 
ference of  the  parts  to  its  end,  205. 

5.  Right  appearances  evidently  intended,  wrong  ap- 
pearances probably  not. 

14.  3.  We  should  apply  our  minds  to  what  is  our  proper 
business  and  concern,  and  not  to  the  mere  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  206. 

15.  Virtue  and  Religion,  Life  and  Manners  are  our  pro- 
vince, 207. 

16.  4.  That  we  should  adore  the  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  which  is  above  our  comprehension,  209. 

17.  And  be  lowly  in  regard  to  our  ownselves,  209.] 


UPON  HUMA^f  NATURE. 

"For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and 
all  members  have  not  the  same  office ;  so  we, 
being  mat^,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  another." — Rom.  zii.  4,  j. 

tIHE  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament 
have  all  of  them  a  particular  refer- 
0  the  condition  and  usages  of 
the  Christian  world  at  the  time  they 
itten.  Therefore,  as  they 
cannot  be  thoroughly  understood,  unless  that  con- 
dition and  those  usages  are  known  and  attended  to, 
so  fiirther,  though  they  be  known,  yet  if  they  be 
discontinued  or  changed,  exhortations,  precepts,  and 
illustrations  of  things,  which  refer  to  such  circum- 
stances  now  ceased  or  altered,  cannot  at  this  time 
be  urged  in  that  manner  and  with  that  force  which 
■  they  were  to  the  primitive  Christians.  Thus  the 
text  now  before  us,  in  its  first  intent  and  design,  re- 
lates to  the  decent  management  of  those  extraor* 
dinaiy  gifts  which  were  then  in  the  Church,'  but 
'  I  Cor.  xii. 
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which  are  now  totally  ceased.  And  even  as  to  the 
allusion  that  we  are  one  body  in  Christ,  though  what 
the  Apostle  here  intends  is  equally  true  of  Chris* 
tians  in  all  circumstances,  and  the  consideration 
of  it  is  plainly  still  an  additional  motive,  over  and 
above  moral  considerations,  to  the  discharge  of  the. 
several  duties  and  offices  of  a  Christian — ^yet  it  is 
manifest  this  allusion  must  have  appeared  with  much 
greater  force  to  those  who,  by  the  many  difficulties 
fliey  went  through  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
were  led  to  keep  always  in  view  the  relation  they 
stood  in  to  their  Saviour,  who  had  undergone  the 
same  ;  to  those  who,  from  the  idolatries  of  all  around 
them,  and  their  ill-treatment,  were  taught  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  not  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  as  a  distinct  society  of  themselves,  with 
laws  and  ends,  and  principles  of  life  and  action, 
quite  contrary  to  those  which  the  world  professed 
themselves  at  that  time  influenced  by.  Hence  the 
relation  of  a  Christian  was  by  them  considered  as 
nearer  than  that  of  affinity  and  blood,  and  they  al- 
most literally  esteemed  themselves  as  members  one 
of  another. 

It  cannot  indeed  possibly  be  denied,  that  our 
being  God's  creatures,  and  virtue  being  the  natural 
law  we  are  bom  under,  and  the  whole  constitution 
of  man  being  plainly  adapted  to  it,  are  prior  obliga- 
tions to  piety  and  virtue,  than  the  consideration  &at 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  save  it,  and  the 
motives  which  arise  from  the  peculiar  relation  of 
Christians,  as  members  one  of  another  under  Christ 
our  head.  However,  though  all  this  be  allowed,  as 
it  expressly  is  by  the  inspired  writers,  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Christians,  at  the  time  of  the  revelation 
and  immediately  after,  could  not  but  insist  mostly 
upon  considerations  of  this  latter  kind. 
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These  observations  show  the  original  particular 
reference  of  the  text ;  and  the  peculiar  force  with 
which  the  thing  intended  by  the  allusion  in  it  must 
have  been  felt  by  the  primitive  Christian  world. 
They  likewise  afford  a  reason  for  treating  it  at  this 
time  in  a  more  general  way. 

[2]  Tlie  relation  which  die  several  parts  or  mem- 
bers of  the  natural  body  have  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole  body  is  here  compared  to  the  relation 
which  each  particular  person  in  society  has  to  other 
particular  persons  and  to  the  whole  society ;  and 
the  latter  is  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  the  former. 
And  if  there  be  a  likeness  between  these  two  rela- 
tions, the  consequence  is  obvious:  that  the  latter 
shows  us  we  were  intended  to  do  good  to  others, 
as  the  former  shows  us  that  the  several  members 
of  the  natural  body  were  intended  to  be  instruments 
of  good  to  each  ofiier  and  to  the  whole  body.  But 
as  there  is  scarce  any  ground  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween society  and  the  mere  material  body,  this 
without  the  mind  being  a  dead  unactive  thing, 
much  less  can  the  comparison  be  carried  to  any 
length.  And  since  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  several 
members  as  having  distinct  offices,  which  implies 
the  mind,^it  cannot  be  thought  an  unallowable 
liberty,  instead  of  the  body  and  its  members,  to  sub- 
stitute the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  all  the  variety 
of  internal  principles  which  belong  to  it.  And 
then  the  comparison  will  be  between  the  nature  of 
man  as  respecting  self,  and  tending  to  private  good, 
his  own  preservation  and  happiness,  and  the  nature 
of  man  as  having  respect  to  society,  and  tending  to 
promote  public  good,  the  happiness  of  that  society. 
These  ends  do  indeed  perfectly  coincide ;  and  to 
aim  at  public  and  private  good  are  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent,  that  they  mutually  promote  each  other: 
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yet  in  the  following  discourse  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  distinct,  otherwise  the  nature  of 
man  as  tending  to  one,  or  as  tending  to  the  other, 
cannot  be  compared.  There  can  no  comparison  be 
made  without  considering  the  things  compared  as 
distinct  and  different. 

[3]  From  this  review  and  comparison  of  the 
nature  of  man  as  respecting  self,  and  as  respecting 
society,  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  there  are  as  real 
and  the  same  kind  of  indications  in  human  nature, 
that  we  were  made  for  society  and  to  do  good  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  as  that  we  were  intended  to 
take  care  of  our  own  life  and  health  and  private 
good:  and  that  the  same  objections  lie  against  one 
of  these  assertions,  as  against  the  other.     For— ^ 

[4]  First.  There  is  a  natural  principle  of  benevo- 
lence^ in  man ;  which  is  in  some  degree  to  society, 

'  Suppose  a  man  of  learning  to  be  writing  a  grave  book  upon 
human  nature,  and  to  show  in  several  parts  of  it  that  he  had  an 
insight  into  the  subject  he  was  considering ;  amongst  other 
things,  the  following  one  would  require  to  be  accounted  for, — 
the  appearance  of  benevolence  or  good-will  in  men  towards  each 
other  in  the  instance  of  natural  relation,  and  in  others.  Cautious 
of  being  deceived  with  outward  show,  he  retires  within  himself 
to  see  exactly  what  that  is  in  the  mind  of  man  from  whence 
this  appearance  proceeds ;  and,  upon  deep  reflection,  asserts  the 
principle  in  the  mind  to  be  on\y  thclonfe  of  power,  and  delight  in 
the  exercise  of  it,*  Would  not  everybody  think  here  was  a  mis- 
take of  one  word  for  another  ? — that  the  philosopher  was  con- 
templating and  accounting  for  some  other  human  actions,  some 
other  behaviour  of  man  to  man  ?  And  could  any  one  be  tho- 
roughly satisfied,  that  what  is  commonly  called  benevolence  or 
good-will  was  really  the  affection  meant,  but  only  by  being  made 

*  ['*  There  is  yet  another  passion,  sometimes  called  love,  but 
more  properly  good-ivill  or  charity.  There  can  be  no  greater 
argument  to  a  man  of  his  own  fmoer  than  to  find  himself  able 
not  only  to  accomplish  his  own  desires,  but  also  to  assist  other 
men  in  theirs ;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consisteth 
charity.**] — Hobbes,  On  Human  Nature,  chap.  ix.  sect.  17. 
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what  self-love  is  to  the  individual.     And  if  there 
be  in  mankind  any  disposition  to  friendship ;  if  there 

to  understand  that  this  learned  person  had  a  general  hypothesis, 
to  which  the  appearance  of  good-will  could  no  otherwise  be 
reconciled  ?     {h)  That  what  has  this  appearance  is  often  nothing 
but  ambition  ;  that  delight  in  superiority  often  (suppose  al- 
ways) mixes  itself  with  benevolence,  only  makes  it  more  spe- 
cious to  call  it  ambition  than  hunger,  of  the  two  :  but  in  reality 
that  passion  does  no  more  account  for  the  whole  appearances 
of  good-will  than  this  appetite  does,     (r)  Is  there  not  often  the 
appearance  of  one  man^s  wishing  that  good  to  another  which 
he  knows  himself  unable  to  procure  him,  and  rejoicing  in  it, 
though  bestowed  by  a  third  person  ?     And  can  love  of  power 
any  way  possibly  come  in  to  account  for  this  desire  or  delight  ? 
Is  there  not  often  the  appearance  of  men's  distinguishing  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  preferring  one  before  another,  to 
do  good  to,  in  cases  where  love  of  power  cannot  in  the  least 
account  for  the  distinction  and  preference,  for  this  principle 
can  no  otherwise  distinguish  between  objects,  than  as  it  is  a 
greater  instance  and  exertion  of  power  to  do  good  to  one  rather 
than  to  another  ?    (d)  Again,  suppose  good-will  in  the  mind  of 
man  to  be  nothing  but  delight  in  the  exercise  of  power :  men 
might  indeed  be  restrained  by  distant  and  accidental  considera- 
tions; but  these  restraints  being  removed,  they  would  have  a 
disposition  to,  and  delight  in  mischief,  as  an  exercise  and  proof 
of  power,  and  this  disposition  and  delight  would  arise  from,  or 
be  the  same  principle  in  the  mind,  as  a  disposition  to  and  de- 
light in  charity.     Thus  cruelty,  as  distinct  fi-om  envy  and  re- 
sentment, would  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  mind  of  man  as 
good-will :  that  one  tends  to  the  happiness,  the  other  to  the 
misery  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is,  it  seems,  merely  an  accidental 
circumstance,  which  the  mind  has  not  the  least  regard  to. 
These  are  the  absurdities  which  even  men  of  capacity  run  into, 
when  they  have  occasion  to  belie  their  nature,  and  will  per- 
versely disclaim  that  image  of  God  which  was  originally  stam- 
ped upon  it,  the  traces  of  which,  however  faint,  are  plainly 
discernible  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

(e)  If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt  whether  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  good-will  in  one  man  towards  another  (for  the 
question  is  not  concerning  either  the  degree  or  extensiveness 
of  it,  but  concerning  the  affection  itself),  let  it  be  observed, 
that  ivhetber  man  be  thus  or  othervxfhe  comtitutedy  ivhat  is  the  In-' 
voard  frame  in  this  particular  is  a  mere  question  of  fact  or  natural 
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be  any  such  thing  as  compassion,  for  compassion  is 
momentary  love  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  the 
paternal  or  filial  affections  ;  if  there  be  any  affection 
in  human  nature,  the  object  and  end  of  which  is 
the  good  of  another, — ^this  is  itself  benevolence,  or 
the  love  of  another.  Be  it  ever  so  short,  be  it  in  ever 
so  low  a  degree,  or  ever  so  imhappily  confined,  it 
proves  the  assertion,  and  points  out  what  we  were 
designed  for,  as  really  as  though  it  were  in  a  higher 
degree  and  more  extensive.  [5]  I  must,  however, 
remind  you  that  though  benevolence  and  self-love 
are  different ;  though  the  former  tends  most  directly 
to  public  good,  and  the  latter  to  private, — ^yet  they 
are  so  perfectly  coincident,  that  the  greatest  satis- 
factions to  ourselves  depend  upon  our  having  bene- 
volence in  a  due  degree ;  and  that  self-love  is  one 
chief  security  of  our  right  behaviour  towards  society. 

history,  not  proveable  immediately  by  reason.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  judged  of  and  determined  in  the  same  way  as  other  facts 
or  matters  of  natural  history  are :  by  appealing  to  the  external 
senses,  or  inward  percepdons,  respectively,  as  the  matter  under 
consideration  is  cognisable  by  one  or  the  other:  by  argu- 
ing ^om  acknowledged  facts  and  actions  j  for  a  great  number 
of  actions  of  the  same  kind,  in  different  circumstances,  and 
respecting  different  objects,  will  prove  to ^  certainty  what  prin- 
ciples they  do  not,  and,  to  the  greatest  probability,  what  princi- 
ples they  do  proceed  from :  and  lastly,  by  the  testimony  of 
mankind,  (f)  Now  that  there  is  some  degree  of  benevolence 
amongst  men,  may  be  as  strongly  and  plainly  proved  in  all  these 
ways  as  it  could  possibly  be  proved,  supposing  there  was  this 
affection  in  our  nature.  And  should  any  one  think  fit  to  assert, 
that  resentment  in  the  mind  of  man  was  absolutely  nothing 
but  reasonable  concern  for  our  own  safety,  the  felsity  of  this, 
and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  passion,  could  be  shown  in 
no  other  way  than  those  in  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  some  degree  as  real  good-will  in  man  towards 
man.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  seeds  of  it  be  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  God.  There  is,  it  is  owned,  much  left  for  us  to  do 
upon  our  own  heart  and  temper:  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  to 
call  it  forth,  to  exercise  it  in  a  steady,  uniform  manner.  This 
is  our  work  j  this  is  virtue  and  reli^on. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  their  mutual  coinciding,  so 
that  we  can  scarce  promote  one  without  the  other, 
is  equally  a  proof  that  we  were  made  for  both. 

[6]  Secondly.  This  will  further  appear  from  ob- 
8er\Tng  that  the  several  passions  and  affections, 
which  are  distinct.'  both  from  benevolence  and  self- 

'  Everybody  makes  a  distincdon  between  self-love  and  the 
several  particular  passions,  appetites,  and  afFecdons;  and  yet 
they  are  often  confounded  again.  That  they  are  totally  differ- 
ent will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  distinguish  between  the 
passions  and  appetites  themselves,  and  endeavouring  after  the 
means  of  their  gratification.  Consider  the  Appedteof  hunger,  and 
the  Desire  of  esteem  :  these  being  the  occasion  both  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  the  coolest  self-love,  as  well  as  the  appetites  and  passions 
themselves,  may  put  us  upon  making  use  of  the  pro f>er  methods  of 
obtainifsg  that  pleasure,  and  avoiding  that  pain;  hut  the  feelings 
themselves,  the  pain  of  hunger  and  shame,  and  the  delight  from 
esteem,  are  no  more  self-love  than  they  are  anything  in  the 
world.  Though  a  man  hated  himself,  he  would  as  much  feel 
the  pain  of  hunger  as  he  would  that  of  the  gout  j  and  it  is 
plainly  supposable  there  may  be  creatures  with  self-love  in 
them  to  the  highest  degree,  who  may  be  quite  insensible  and 
indifferent  (as  men  in  some  cases  are)  to  the  contempt  and 
esteem  of  those  upon  whom  their  happiness  does  not  in  some 
further  respects  depend.  And  as  self-love  and  the  several  par- 
ticular passions  and  appetites  are  in  themselves  totally  different, 
so  that  some  actions  proceed  from  one,  and  some  from  the 
other,  will  be  manifest  to  any  who  will  observe  the  two  fol- 
lowing very  supposable  cases.  One  man  rushes  upon  certain 
ruin  for  the  gratification  of  a  present  desire :  nobody  will  call 
the  principle  of  this  action  self-love.  Suppose  another  man  to 
go  through  some  laborious  work  upon  promise  of  a  great  reward, 
without  any  distinct  knowledge  what  the  reward  will  be :  this 
course  of  action  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  passion. 
The  former  of  these  actions  is  plainly  to  be  imputed  to  some 
particular  passion  or  affection,  the  latter  as  plainly  to  the  general 
affection  or  principle  of  self-love.  That  there  are  some  parti- 
cular pursuits  or  actions  concerning  which  we  cannot  deter- 
mine how  far  they  are  owing  to  one,  and  how  far  to  the  other, 
proceeds  from  this,  that  the  two  principles  are  frequently  mixed 
together,  and  run  up  into  each  other.  This  distinction  is  further 
explained  in  the  eleventh  Sermon. 
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love,  do  in  general  contribute  and  lead  us  to  public 
good  as  really  as  to  private.  It  might  be  thought 
too  minute  and  particular,  and  would  carry  us  too 
great  a  length,  to  distinguish  between  and  compare 
together  the  several  passions  or  appetites  distinct 
from  benevolence,  whose  primary  use  and  intention 
are  the  security  and  good  of  society,  and  the  passions 
distinct  from  self-love,  whose  primary  intention  and 
design  are  the  security  and  good  of  the  individual.^ 
It  is  enough  to  the  present  argument,  that  desire  of 
esteem  from  others,  contempt  and  esteem  of  them, 
love  of  society  as  distinct  from  affection  to  the  good 
of  it,  indignation  against  successful  vice,  that  these 
are  public  affections  or  passions,  have  an  immediate 
respect  to  others,  naturally  lead  us  to  regulate  our 
behaviour  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  of  service  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  If  any  or  all  of  these  may  be 
considered  likewise  as  private  affections,  as  tending 
to  private  good,  this  does  not  hinder  th^m  from 
being  public  affections  too,  or  destroy  the  good  in- 
fluence of  them  upon  society,  and  their  tendency  to 
public  good.  It  may  be  added,  that  as  persons 
without  any  conviction  from  reason  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  life,  would  yet  of  course  preserve  it  merely 

*  If  any  desire  to  see  this  distinction  and  comparison  made 
in  a  particular  instance,  the  appetite  and  passion  now  men- 
tioned may  serve  for  one.  Hunger  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
private  appedte }  because  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us 
is  the  preservation  of  the  individual.  Desire  of  esteem  is  a 
public  passion ;  because  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us 
is  to  regulate  our  behaviour  towards  society.  The  respect 
which  this  has  to  private  good  is  as  remote  as  the  respect  that 
has  to  public  good  :  and  the  appetite  is  no  more  self-love,  than 
the  passion  is  benevolence.  The  object  and  end  of  the  former 
is  merely  food ;  the  object  and  end  of  the  latter  is  merely 
esteem ;  but  the  latter  can  no  more  be  gratified,  without  con- 
tributing to  the  good  of  society,  than  the  former  can  be  grati- 
fied, without  contribudng  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual. 
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from  the  appetite  of  hunger,  so  by  acting  merely 
from  regard  (suppose)  to  reputation,  widiout  any 
consideration  of  the  good  of  others,  men  often  con- 
tribute to  public  good. .  In  both  these  instances  they 
are  plainly  instruments  in  the  hands  of  another,  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  to  carry  on  ends,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual  and  good  of  society,  which 
they  themselves  have  not  in  their  view  or  intention. 
The  sum  is,  men  have  various  appetites,  passions, 
and  particular  affections,  quite  distinct  both  from 
self-love  and  from  benevolence :  all  of  these  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  both  public  and  private  good, 
and  may  be  considered  as  respecting  others  and 
ourselves  equally  and  in  common,  but  some  of  them 
seem  most  immediately  to  respect  others,  or  tend 
to  public  good,  others  of  them  most  immediately  to 
respect  self,  or  tend  to  private  good :  as  the  former 
are  not  benevolence,  so  the  latter  are  not  self-love : 
neither  sort  are  inst-ances  of  our  love  either  to  our- 
selves or  others,  but  only  instances  of  our  Maker's 
care  and  love  both  of  the  individual  and  the  species, 
and  proofs  that  he  intended  we  should  be  instru- 
ments of  good  to  each  other,  as  well  as  that  we 
should  be  so  to  ourselves. 

[7]  Thirdly.  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection 
m  men,  by  which  they  distinguish  between,  approve, 
and  disapprove,  their  own  actions.  We  are  plainly 
constituted  such  sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon 
our  own  nature.  The  mind  can  take  a  view  of  what 
passes  within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions,  pas- 
sions, affections,  as  respecting  such  objects,  and  in 
such  degrees,  and  of  the  several  actions  conse- 
quent thereupon.  In  this  survey  it  approves  of  one, 
disapproves  of  another,  and  towards  a  third  is  affec- 
ted in  neither  of  these  ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent. 
This  principle  in  man,  by  which  he  approves  or  dis- 
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approves  his  heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  con- 
science; for  this  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
though  sometimes  it  is  used  so  as  to  take  in  more. 
And  that  this  Acuity  tends  to  restrain  men  from 
doing  mischief  to  each  other,  and  leads  them  to 
do  good,  is  too  manifiest  to  need  being  insisted  upon. 
Thus  a  parent  has  the  affection  of  love  to  his  chil- 
dren :  this  leads  him  to  take  care  of,  to  educate,  to 
make  due  provision  for  them ;  the  natural  affection 
leads  to  this :  but  the  reflection  that  it  is  his  proper 
business,  what  belongs  to  him,  that  it  is  right  and 
commendable  so  to  do ;  this  added  to  the  affection 
becomes  a  much  more  settled  principle,  and  carries 
him  on  through  more  labour  and  difficulties  for  the 
sake  of  his  children,  than  he  would  undergo  from 
that  affection  alone,  if  he  thought  it,  and  the  course 
of  action  it  led  to,  either  indifferent  or  criminal. 
This  indeed  is  impossible,  to  do  that  which  is  good 
and  not  to  approve  of  it ;  for  which  reason  they  are 
frequently  not  considered  as  distinct,  though  they 
really  are,  for  men  often  approve  of  the  actions  of. 
others,  which  they  will  not  imitate,  and  likewise  do 
that  which  they  approve  not.  [8]  It  cannot  possibly 
be  denied,  that  there  is  this  principle  of  reflection  or 
conscience  in  human  nature.  Suppose  a  man  to  re- 
lieve an  innocent  person  in  great  distress ;  suppose 
the  same  man  afterwards,  in  the  fury  of  anger,  to 
do  the  greatest  mischief  to  a  person  who  had  given 
no  just  cause  of  offence ;  to  aggravate  the  injury, 
add  the  circumstances  of  former  friendship,  and  ob- 
ligation from  the  injured  person ;  let  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  have  done  ^ese  two  different  actions 
coolly  reflect  upon  them  afterwards,  without  regard 
to  their  consequences  to  himself:  to  assert  that  any 
common  man  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  to- 
wards these  different  actions^  that  he  would  make  no 
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distinction  between  them,  but  approve  or  disapprove 
them  equally,  is  too  glaring  a  falsity  to  need  being 
confuted.  There  is  therefore  this  principle  of  re- 
flection or  conscience  in  mankind.  It  is  needless  to 
compare  the  respect  it  has  to  private  good,  with  the 
respect  it  has  to  public,  since  it  plainly  tends  as  much 
to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  is  commonly 
thought  to  tend  chiefly  to  the  latter.  This  facul^ 
is  now  mentioned  merely  as  another  part  in  the  in- 
ward frame  of  man,  pointing  out  to  us  in  some  de- 
gree what  we  are  intended  for,  and  as  what  will 
naturally  and  of  course  have  some  influence.  The 
particular  place  assigned  to  it  by  nature,  what  autho- 
rity it  has,  and  how  great  influence  it  ought  to  have, 
shall  be  hereafter  considered. 

[9]  From  this  comparison  of  benevolence  and  self- 
love,  of  our  public  and  private  affections,  of  the 
courses  of  life  they  lead  to,  and  of  the  principle  of 
reflection  or  conscience  as  respecting  each  of  them, 
it  is  as  manifest,  that  we  were  made  for  society y  and 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  it,  as  that  we  were  in- 
tended to  take  care  of  our  own  life,  and  health,  and 
private  good, 

[10]  And  from  this  whole  review  must  be  given  a 
different  draught  of  human  nature  from  what  we  are 
often  presented  with.  Mankind  are  by  nature  so 
closely  united,  there  is  such  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  inward  sensations  of  one  man  and  those 
of  another,  that  disgrace  is  as  much  avoided  as 
bodily  pain,  and  to  be  the  object  of  esteem  and  love 
as  much  desired  as  any  external  goods ;  and  in  many 
particular  cases,  persons  are  carried  on  to  do  good 
to  others,  as  the  end  their  affection  tends  to  and  rests 
in,  and  manifest  that  they  find  real  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  in  this  course  of  behaviour.  There  is 
such  a  natural  principle  of  attraction  in  man  towards 
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man,  that  having  trod  the  same  tract  of  land,  having 
breathed  in  the  same  climate,  barely  having  been 
in  the  same  artificial  district  or  division,  becomes 
the  occasion  of  contracting  acquaintances  and  fami- 
liarities many  years  after,  for  anything  may  serve 
the  purpose.  Thus  relations  merely  nominal  are 
sought  and  invented,  not  by  governors,  but  by  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  which  are  found  sufficient  to 
hold  mankind  together  in  little  fraternities  and  co- 
partnerships ;  weak  ties  indeed,  and  what  may  afford 
fund  enough  for  ridicule,  if  they  are  absurdly  con- 
sidered as  the  real  principles  of  that  union,  but  they 
are  in  truth  merely  the  occasions,  as  anything  may 
be  of  anything,  upon  which  our  nature  carries  us  on 
according  to  its  own  previous  bent  and  bias,  which 
occasions  therefore  would  be  nothing  at  all,  were  there 
not  this  prior  disposition  and  bias  of  nature.  Men 
are  so  much  one  body,  that  in  a  peculiar  manner 
they  feel  for  each  odier,  shame,  sudden  danger, 
resentment,  honour,  prosperity,  distress;  one  or 
another,  or  all  of  these,  from  the  social  nature  in 
general,  from  benevolence,  upon  the  occasion  of 
natural  relation,  acquaintance,  protection,  depend- 
ence ;  each  of  these  being  distinct  cements  of  society, 
[li]  And  therefore  to  have  no  restraint  from,  no 
regard  to,  others  in  our  behaviour,  is  the  speculative 
absurdity  of  considering  ourselves  as  single,  and  in- 
dependent, as  having  nothing  in  our  nature  which 
has  respect  to  our  fellow-creatures,  reduced  to 
action  and  practice.  And  this  is  the  same  absurdity, 
as  to  suppose  a  hand,  or  any  part,  to  have  no  naturd 
respect  to  any  other,  or  to  the  whole  body. 

[12]  But  allowing  all  this,  it  may  be  asked, 
^'Has  not  man  dispositions  and  principles  within, 
which  lead  him  to  do  evil  to  others,  as  well  as  to  do 
good?  Whence  come  the  many  miseries  else,  which 
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men  are  the  authors  and  instruments  of  to  each 
other?"  [13]  These  questions,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  foregoing  discourse,  may  be  answered  by 
asking,  '*  Has  not  man  also  dispositions  and  princi- 
ples within,  which  lead  him  to  do  evil  to  himself  as 
well  as  good?  Whence  come  the  many  miseries 
else,  sickness,  pain,  and  death,  which  men  are  in- 
struments and  authors  of  to  themselves  ?" 

[14]  It  may  be  thought  more  easy  to  answer  one 
of  these  questions  than  the  other,  but  the  answer  to 
both  is  really  the  same — ^that  mankind  have  un- 
govemed  passions  which  they  will  gratify  at  any  rate, 
as  well  to  the  injury  of  others,  as  in  contradiction 
to  known^  private  interest;  but  that  as  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  self-hatred,  so  neither  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  ill-will  in  one  man  towards  another, 
emulation  and  resentment  being  away,  whereas  there 
is  plainly  benevolence  or  good  will;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  love  of  injustice,  oppression,  treach- 
ery, ingratitude,  but  only  eager  desires  after  such 
and  such  external  goods^  which,  according  to  a  very 
ancient  observation,  the  most  abandoned  would  choose 
to  obtain  by  innocent  means,  if  they  were  as  easy, 
.  and  as  effectual  to  their  end ;  that  even  emulation  and 
resentment,  by  any  one  who  will  consider  what  these 
passions  really  are  in  nature*  will  be  found  nothing 
to  the  purpose  of  this  objection;  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  passions* in  the  mind  of  man,  which  are 

*  Emulation  is  merely  the  desire  and  hope  of  equality  with, 
or  superiority  over,  others,  with  whom  we  compare  ourselves. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  grief  in  the  natural 
passion,  but  only  that  loatit  which  is  implied  in  desire.  How- 
ever,  this  may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  great  grief. 
To  desire  the  attainment  of  this  equality  or  superiority  by  the 
particular  means  of  others  being  brought  down  to  our  own  level, 
or  below  it,  is,  I  think,  the  distinct  notion  of  envy.  From 
whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  real  end,  which  the  natural 
pas^on,  emulation,  and  which  the  unlawful  one,  envy,  aims 
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distinct  both  from  self-love  and  benevolence,  pri- 
marily and  most  directly  lead  to  right  behaviour 
with  regard  to  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  only 
secondarily  and  accidentally  to  what  is  evil.  Thus, 
though  men,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  one  villany,  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  a  greater,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  the  original  tendency  of  shame  is  to  prevent  the 
doing  of  shameful  actions,  and  its  leading  men  to 
conceal  such  actions  when  done,  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  done,  i.e.,  of  the  passion's  not 
having  answered  its  first  end. 

[15]  If  it  be  said,  that  there  are  persons  in  the 
world,  who  are  in  great  measure  without  the  natural 
affections  towards  their  fellow-creatures ;  there  are 
likewise  instances  of  persons  without  the  common 
natural  affections  to  themselves :  but  the  nature  of 
man  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  either  of  these,  but 
by  what  appears  in  the  common  world,  in  the  bulk 
of  mankind. 

[1 6]  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  thought  very  strange, 
if  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  account  of  human 
nature  and  make  out  the  justness  of  the  foregoing 
comparison,  it  should  be  added,  that  from  what  ap- 
pears, men  in  fact  as  much  and  as  oflen  contradict 
that  part  of  their  nature  which  respects  self  and 
which  leads  them  to  their  own  private  good  and 
happiness,  as  they  contradict  that  part  of  it  which 
respects  society,  and  tends  to  public  good ;  that  there 
are  as  few  persons  who  attain  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment  which  they  might  attain  in  the 
present  world,  as  who  do  the  greatest  good  to  others 
which  they  might  do ;  nay,  that  there  are  as  few 

at,  is  exactly  the  same,  namely,  equality  or  superiority ;  and 
consequently,  that  to  do  mischief  is  not  the  end  of  envy,  but 
merely  the  means  it  makes  use  of  to  attain  its  end.  As  to 
Resentment^  see  the  eighth  Sermon. 
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who  can  be  said  really  and  in  earnest  to  aim  at  one, 
as  at  the  other.  Take  a  survey  of  mankind :  the 
world  in  general,  the  good  and  bad,  almost  without 
exception,  equally  are  agreed,  that  were  religion  out 
of  the  case,  the  happiness  of  the  present  life  would 
consist  in  a  manner  wholly  in  riches,  honours,  sensual 
gratifications,  insomuch  that  one  scarce  hears  a  re- 
flection made  upon  prudence,  life,  conduct,  but  upon 
this  supposition.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  that  persons 
in  the  greatest  affluence  of  fortune  are  no  happier 
than  such  as  have  only  a  competency,  that  the 
cares  and  disappointments  of  ambition  for  the  most 
part  far  exceed  the  satisfactions  of  it,  as  also  the 
miserable  intervals  of  intemperance  and  excess,  and 
the  many  untimely  deaths  occasioned  by  a  disso- 
lute course  of  life ;  these  things  are  all  seen,  ac- 
knowledged, by  every  one  acknowledged,  but  are 
thought  no  objections  against,  though  they  expressly 
contradict,  this  universal  principle,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  life  consists  in  one  or  other  of 
them.  Whence  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contradic- 
tion ?  Is  not  the  middle  way  obvious  ?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  manifest,  than  that  the  happiness  of 
life  consists  in  these  possessed  and  enjoyed  only  to 
a  certain  degree  ;  that  to  pursue  them  beyond  this 
degree  is  always  attended  with  more  inconvenience 
than  advantage  to  a  man's  self,  and  often  with  ex- 
treme misery  and  unhappiness?  Whence  then,  I 
say,  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contradiction?  Is  it 
really  the  result  of  consideration  in  mankind,  how 
they  may  become  most  easy  to  themselves,  most 
free  from  care,  and  enjoy  the  chief  happiness  attain- 
able in  this  world  ?  Or  is  it  not  manifestly  owing 
either  to  this,  that  they  have  not  cool  and  reasonable 
concern  enough  for  themselves  to  consider  wherein 
their  chief  happiness  in  the  present  life  consists ; 
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or  else,  if  they  do  consider  it,  that  they  will  not  act 
conformably  to  what  is  the  result  of  that  considera- 
tion, i.  e.,  reasonable  concern  for  themselves,  or  cool 
self-love,  is  prevailed  over  by  passion  and  appetite  ? 
So  that  from  what  appears,  there  is  no  ground  to 
assert  that  those  principles  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  most  directly  lead  to  promote  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  are  more  generally,  or  in  a  greater 
degree  violated,  than  those  which  most  directly  lead 
us  to  promote  our  own  private  good  and  happiness. 
[17]  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  plainly  this.  The 
nature  of  man  considered  in  his  single  capacity,  and 
with  respect  only  to  the  present  world,  is  adapted 
and  leads  him  to  attain  the  greatest  happiness  he 
can  for  himself  in  the  present  world.  The  nature 
of  man,  considered  in  his  public  or  social  capacity, 
leads  him  to  a  right  behaviour  in  society  to  that 
course  of  life  which  we  call  virtue.  Men  follow  or 
obey  their  nature  in  both  these  capacities  and  re- 
spects to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  entirely ;  their 
actions  do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of  what  their 
nature  leads  them  to  in  either  of  these  capacities  or 
respects,  and  they  often  violate  their  nature  in  both, 
i.  e.,  as  they  neglect  the  duties  they  owe  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  to  which  their  nature  leads  them, 
and  are  injurious,  to  which  their  nature  is  abhorrent ; 
so  there  is  a  manifest  negligence  in  men  of  their  real 
happiness  Or  interest  in  the  present  world,  when  that 
interest  is  inconsistent  with  a  present  gratification, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  negligently,  nay,  even 
knowingly,  are  the  authors  and  instruments  of  their 
own  misery  and  ruin.  Thus  they  are  as  often  un- 
just to  themselves  as  to  others,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  equally  so  to  both  by  the  same  actions. 


SERMON  II. 


UPOK  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  lave  wtto  themselves." 
Rom.  ii.  14. 

'f  S  speculative  truth  admits  of  different 
kinds  of  proof,  so  likewise  moral  ob- 
ligations may  be  shown  by  diflerent 
methods.  If  the  real  nature  of  any 
creature  leads  him  and  is  adapted  to 
such  and  such  purposes  only,  or  more  than  to  any 
other,  this  is  a  reason  to  believe  the  Author  of  that 
nature  intended  it  for  those  purposes.  Thus  there 
is  no  doubt  the  eye  was  intended  (or  us  to  see  with. 
And  the  more  complex  any  constitution  is,  and  the 
greater  varie^  of  parts  there  are  which  thus  tend 
to  some  one  end,  the  stronger  is  the  proof  that  such 
end  was  designed,  [2]  However,  when  the  inward 
frame  of  man  is  considered  as  any  guide  in  morals, 
the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  that  none  make 
peculiarities  in  their  own  temper,  or  anything  which 
is  the  effect  of  particular  customs,  though  observable 
in  several,  the  standard  of  what  is  common  to  the 
species,  and  above  all,  that  the  highest  principle  be 
not  forgot  or  excluded,  that  to  which  belongs  the 
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adjustment  and  correction  of  all  other  inward  move- 
ments and  affections,  which  principle  will  of  course 
have  some  influence,  but  which,  being  in  nature 
supreme,  as  shall  now  be  shown,  ought  to  preside 
over  and  govern  all  the  rest.  The  difficulty  of  rightly 
observing  the  two  former  cautions,  the  appearance 
there  is  of  some  small  diversity  amongst  mankind 
with  respect  to  this  faculty,  with  respect  to  their 
natural  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  survey  with  any  exactness  what 
passes  within,  have  occasioned  that  it  is  not  so  much 
agreed  what  is  the  standard  of  the  internal  nature 
of  man,  as  of  his  external  form.  Neither  is  this 
last  exactly  settled.  [3]  Yet  we  understand  one 
another  when  we  speak  of  the  shape  of  a  human 
body ;  so  likewise  we  do  when  we  speak  of  the  heart 
and  inward  principles,  how  far  soever  the  standard 
is  from  being  exact  or  precisely  fixed.  There  is, 
therefore,  ground  for  an  attempt  of  showing  men  to 
themselves,  of  showing  them  what  course  of  life  and 
behaviour  their  real  nature  points  out  and  would 
lead  them  to.  Now  obligations  of  virtue  shown  and 
motives  to  the  practice  of  it  enforced  from  a  review 
of  the  nature  of  man,  are  to  be  considered  as  an 
appeal  to  each  particular  person's  heart  and  natural 
conscience,  as  the  external  senses  are  appealed  to  for 
the  proof  of  things  cognizable  by  them.  [4]  Since, 
then,  our  inward  feelings,  and  the  perceptions  we 
receive  from  our  external  senses,  are  equally  real, 
to  argue  from  the  former  to  life  and  conduct  is  as 
little  liable  to  exception,  as  to  argue  from  the  latter 
to  absolute  speculative  truth.  A  man  can  as  little 
doubt  whether  his  eyes  were  given  him  to  see  with, 
as  he  can  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  science  of  optics 
deduced  from  ocular  experiments.  And,  allowing 
the  inward  feeling,  shame,  a  man  can  as  little  doubt 
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whether  it  was  given  him  to  prevent  his  doing  shame- 
ful actions,  as  he  can  doubt  whether  his  eyes  were 
given  him  to  guide  his  steps.  And  as  to  diese  in- 
ward feelings  themselves,  that  they  are  real,  that 
man  has  in  his  nature  passions  and  affections,  can  no 
more  be  questioned,  than  that  he  has  external  senses. 
Neither  can  the  former  be  wholly  mistaken,  though 
to  a  certain  degree  liable  to  greater  mistakes  than 
the  latter. 

[5]  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  several  pro- 
pensions  or  instincts,  several  principles  in  the  heart 
of  man,  carry  him  to  society,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  it,  in  a  sense  and  a  manner  in  which 
no  inward  principle  leads  him  to  evil.  These  prin- 
ciples, propensions,  or  instincts,  which  lead  him  to 
do  good,  are  approved  of  by  a  certain  faculty  with- 
in, quite  distinct  from  these  propensions  themselves. 
All  this  hath  been  fiiliy  made  out  in  the  foregoing 
discourse. 

[6]  But  it  may  be  said,  "What  is  all  this, 
though  true,  to  the  purpose  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 
these  require,  not  only  that  we  do  good  to  others 
when  we  are  led  this  way,  by  benevolence  or  reflec- 
tion, happening  to  be  stronger  than  other  principles, 
passions,  or  appetites,  but  likewise  that  the  whole 
character  be  formed  upon  thought  and  reflection, 
that  every  action  be  directed  by  some  determi- 
nate rule,  some  other  rule  than  the  strength  and 
prevalency  of  any  principle  or  passion.  What  sign 
is  there  in  our  nature  (for  the  inquiry  is  only  about 
what  is  to  be  collected  from  thence)  that  this  was 
intended  by  its  Author  ?  Or  how  does  so  various 
and  fickle  a  temper  as  that  of  man  appear  adapted 
thereto  ?  It  may  indeed  be  absurd  and  unnatural 
for  men  to  act  without  any  reflection,  nay,  without 
regard  to  that  particular  kind  of  reflection  which  you 
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call  conscience,  because  this  does  belong  to  our  na- 
ture. For  as  there  never  was  a  man  but  who  ap- 
proved one  place,  prospect,  building,  before  another, 
so  it  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  would  not  have  approved  an  action  of  humility 
rather  than  of  cruel^,  interest  and  passion  being 
quite  out  of  the  case.  But  interest  and  passion  do 
come  in,  and  are  often  too  strong  for  and  prevail  over 
reflection  and  conscience.  Now  as  brutes  have 
various  instincts,  by  which  they  are  carried  on  to 
the  end  the  Author  of  their  nature  intended  them 
for,  is  not  man  in  the  same  condition,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  to  his  instincts  (i.  e.,  appetites  and 
passions)  is  added  the  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science ?  And  as  brutes  act  agreeably  to  their  na- 
ture, in  following  that  principle  or  particular  instinct 
which  for  the  present  is  strongest  in  them,  does  not 
man  likewise  act  agreeably  to  his  nature,  or  obey 
the  law  of  his  creation,  by  following  that  principle, 
be  it  passion  or  conscience,  which  for  the  present 
happens  to  be  strongest  in  him  ?  Thus,  different 
men  are  by  their  particular  nature  hurried  on  to 
pursue  honour,  or  riches,  or  pleasure,  there  are  also 
persons  whose  temper  leads  them  in  an  uncommon 
degree  to  kindness,  compassion,  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  as  there  are  others  who  are  given  to 
suspend  their  judgment,  to  weigh  and  consider  things, 
and  to  act  upon  thought  and  reflection.  Let  every 
one,  then,  quietly  follow  his  nature,  as  passion,  reflec- 
tion, appetite,  the  several  parts  of  it,  happen  to  be 
strongest ;  but  let  not  the  man  of  virtue  take  upon 
him  to  blame  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  dis- 
solute, since  these  equally  with  him  obey  and  follow 
their  nature.  Thus,  as  in  some  cases  we  follow  our 
nature  in  doing  the  works  contained  in  the  law,  so 
in  other  cases  we  follow  nature  in  doing  contrary." 
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[7]  Now  all  this  licentious  talk  entirely  goes  upon 
a  supposition,  that  men  follow  their  nature  in  the 
same  sense,  in  violating  the  known  rules  of  justice 
and  honesty  for  the  sake  of  a  present  gratification, 
as  they  do  in  following  those  niles  when  they  have 
no  temptation  to  the  contrary.  And  if  this  were 
.  true,  that  could  not  he  so  which  St.  Paul  asserts, 
that  men  are  by  nature  a  law  to  themselves.  If  by 
following  nature  were  meant  only  acting  as  we  please, 
it  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  nature  as 
any  guide  in  morals ;  nay,  the  very  mention  of  de- 
viating firom  nature  would  be  absurd,  and  the  men- 
tion of  following  it,  when  spoken  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, would  absolutely  have  no  meaning.  For  did 
ever  any  one  act  otherwise  than  as  he  pleased! 
And  yet  the  ancients  speak  of  deviating  from  nature 
as  vice ;  and  of  following  nature  so  much  as  a  dis- 
tinction that  according  to  them  the  perfection  of 
virtue  consists  therein.  So  that  language  itself  should 
teach  people  another  sense  to  the  words  yb/Zon'ing 
nature,  than  barely  acting  as  we  please.  Let  it, 
however,  be  observed,  that  though  the  words  human 
nature  are  to  be  explained,  yet  the  real  question 
of  this  discourse  is  not  concerning  the  meaning  of 
words,  any  other  than  as  the  explanation  of  them 
may  be  needful  to  make  out  and  explain  the  asser- 
tion, that  every  man  is  naturally  a  law  to  himself, 
that  every  one  may  find  within  himself  the  rule  of 
right,  and  obligations  to  follow  it.  This  St.  Paul 
affirms  in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  this  the  fore- 
going objection  really  denies  by  seeming  to  allow  it. 
And  the  objection  will  be  fiilly  answered,  and  the 
text  before  us  explained,  by  observing  that  nature  is 
considered  in  different  views,  and  the  word  used  in 
different  senses,  and  by  showing  in  what  view  it  is 
considered,  and  in  what  sense  the  word  is  used,  when 
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intended  to  express  and  signify  that  which  is  the 
guide  of  life,  that  by  which  men  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves. I  say,  the  explanation  of  the  term  will  be 
sufficient,  because  from  thence  it  will  appear,  that 
in  some  senses  of  the  word  nature  cannot  be,  but 
that  in  another  sense  it  manifestly  is,  a  law  to  us. 

I.  [8]  By  nature  is  oflen  meant  no  more  than 
some  principle  in  man,  without  regard  either  to  the 
kind  or  degree  of  it.  Thus,  the  passion  of  anger, 
and  the  affection  of  parents  to  their  children,  would 
be  called  equally  naturaL  And  as  the  same  person 
hath  oflen  contrary  principles,  which  at  the  same 
time  draw  contrary  ways,  he  may,  by  the  same 
action,  both  follow  and  contradict  his  nature  in  this 
sense  of  the  word;  he  may  follow  one  passion  and 
contradict  another. 

II.  [9]  A^afure  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  consisting 
in  those  passions  which  are  strongest,  and  most  in- 
fluence the  actions,  which  being  vicious  ones,  man- 
kind is  in  this  sense  naturally  vicious,  or  vicious  by 
nature.  Thus  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  walked  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  that  they  were 
hy  nature  the  children  of  wrath}  They  could  be 
no  otherwise  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  than  they 
were  vicious  by  nature. 

Here,  then,  are  two  different  senses  of  the  word 
nature,  in  neither  of  which  men  can  at  all  be  said  to 
be  a  law  to  themselves.  They  are  mentioned  only 
to  be  excluded,  to  prevent  their  being  confounded, 
as  the  latter  is  in  the  objection,  with  another  sense  of 
it,  which  is  now  to  be  inquired  afler  and  explained. 

III.  [10]  The  Apostle  asserts,  that  the  Gentiles 
do  hy  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law.  Na- 
ture is  indeed  here  put  by  way  of  distinction  from 

*  Ephes.  ii.  3. 
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revelation,  but  yet  it  is  not  a  mere  negative.  He 
intends  to  express  more  than  that  by  which  they 
did  not,  that  by  which  they  did  the  works  of  the 
law,  namely,  by  nature.  It  is  plain  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is  not  the  same  in  this  passage  as  in  the 
former,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  evil,  for  in  this  latter 
it  is  spoken  of  as  good,  as  that  by  which  they 
acted,  or  might  have  acted  virtuously.  What  that 
is  in  man  by  which  he  is  naturally  a  law  to  himself y 
is  explained  in  the  following  words :  Which  show 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
consciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts 
the  mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another, 
[11]  If  there  be  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  works  written  in  their  hearts  and  the  witness 
of  conscience,  by  the  former  must  be  meant  the 
natural  disposition  to  kindness  and  compassion,  to 
do  what  is  of  good  report,  to  which  this  Apostle 
often  refers,  that  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  treated 
of  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  which  with  very  little 
reflection  and  of  course  leads  him  to  society,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  naturally  acts  a  just  and  good 
part  in  it,  unless  other  passions  and  interests  lead 
him  astray.  Yet,  since  other  passions,  and  regards 
to  private  interest  which  lead  us  (though  indirectly, 
yet  they  lead  us)  astray,  are  themselves  in  a  degree 
equally  natural,  and  often  most  prevalent,  and  since 
we  have  no  method  of  seeing  the  particular  degrees 
in  which  one  or  the  other  is  placed  in  us  by  nature, 
it  is  plain  the  former,  considered  merely  as  natural, 
good  and  right  as  they  are,  can  no  more  be  a  law 
to  us  than  the  latter.  [12]  But  there  is  a  superior 
principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in  every  man, 
which  distinguishes  between  the  internal  principles 
of  his  heart  as  well  as  his  external  actions,  which 
passes  judgment  upon  himself  and  them,  pronounces 
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determinately  some  actions  to  be  in  themselves  just, 
right,  good,  others  to  be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong, 
unjust,  which,  without  being  consulted,  without 
being  advised  with,  magisterially  exerts  itself,  and 
approves  or  condemns  him  the  doer  of  them  accord- 
ingly, and  which,  if  not  forcibly  stopped,  naturally 
and  always  of  course  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  higher 
and  more  effectual  sentence,  which  shall  hereafter 
second  and  affirm  its  ovm.  But  this  part  of  the  office 
of  conscience  is  beyond  my  present  design  explicitly 
to  consider.  It  is  by  this  faculty,  natural  to  man, 
that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  that  he  is  a  law  to  himself; 
by  this  faculty,  I  say,  not  to  be  considered  merely 
as  a  principle  in  his  heart,  which  is  to  have  some 
influence  as  well  as  others,  but  considered  as  a 
faculty  in  kind  and  in  nature  supreme  over  all  others, 
and  which  bears  its  own  authority  of  being  so. 

[13]  This  prerogative,  this  natural  supremacy, 
of  the  faculty  which  surveys,  approves,  or  disap- 
proves, the  several  affections  of  our  mind  and  ac- 
tions of  our  lives,  being  that  by  which  men  are  a 
law  to  themselves,  their  conformity  or  disobedience 
to  which  law  of  our  nature  renders  their  actions,  in 
the  highest  and  most  proper  sense,  natural  or  un- 
natural, it  is  fit  it  be  further  explained  to  you,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  so,  if  you  will  attend  to  the  following 
reflections. 

[14]  Man  may  act  according  to  that  principle  or 
inclination  which  for  the  present  happens  to  be 
strongest,  and  yet  act  in  a  way  disproportionate 
to,  and  violate  his  real  proper  nature.  Suppose  a 
brute  creature  by  any  bait  to  be  allured  into  a 
snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.  He  plainly  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  nature  leading  him  to  gratify 
his  appetite,  there  is  an  entire  correspondence  be- 
tween his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action,  such 
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action  therefore  is  natural.  But  suppose  a  man, 
foreseeing  the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin,  should 
rush  into  it  for  the  sake  of  a  present  gratification, 
he  in  this  instance  would  follow  his  strongest  desire, 
as  did  the  brute  creature,  but  there  would  be  as 
manifest  a  disproportion  between  the  nature  of  a 
man  and  such  an  action,  as  between  the  meanest 
work  of  art  and  the  skill  of  the  greatest  master  in 
diat  arty  which  disproportion  arises,  not  from  con- 
sidering the  action  singly  in  itself  or  in  its  conse- 
quences, but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature 
of  the  agent.  And  since  such  an  action  is  utterly 
disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  in  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense  unnatural,  this  word 
expressing  that  disproportion.  Therefore,  instead 
of  the  words  disproportionate  to  his  nature,  the 
word  unnatural  may  now  be  put,  this  being  more 
familiar  to  us,  but,  let  it  be  observed^  that  it  stands 
for  the  same  thing  precisely. 

[15]  Now,  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash 
action  unnatural  ?  Is  it  that  he  went  against  the 
principle  of  reasonable  and  cool  self-love,  considered 
merely  as  a  part  of  his  nature  ?  No,  for  if  he  had 
acted  the  contrary  way,  he  would  equally  have  gone 
against  a  principle,  or  part  of  his  nature,  namely, 
passion  or  appetite.  But  to  deny  a  present  appetite, 
from  foresight  that  the  gratification  of  it  would  end  in 
immediate  ruin  or  extreme  misery,  is  by  no  means  an 
unnatural  action,  whereas  to  contradict  or  go  against 
cool  self-love  for  the  sake  of  such  gratification  is 
so  in  the  instance  before  us.  Such  an  action  then 
being  unnatural,  and  its  being  so  not  arising  from  a 
man's  going  against  a  principle  or  desire  barely, 
nor  in  going  against  that  principle  >or  desire  which 
happens  for  the  present  to  be  strongest,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  there  must  be  some  other  difference 
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or  distinction  to  be  made  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples, passion  and  cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have 
yet  taken  notice  of.  And  this  difference,  not  being 
a  difference  in  strength  or  degree,  I  call  a  difference 
in  nature  and  in  kind.  And  since,  in  the  instance 
still  before  us,  if  passion  prevails  over  self-love,  the 
consequent  action  is  unnatural,  but  if  self-love  pre- 
vails over  passion,  the  action  is  natural,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  self-love  is  in  human  nature  a  superior 
principle  to  passion.  This  may  be  contradicted 
without  violating  that  nature,  but  the  former  cannot. 
So  that,  if  we  will  act  conformably  to  the  economy 
of  man's  nature,  reasonable  self-love  must  govern. 
Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  conscience, 
we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  superior 
nature  of  one  inward  principle  to  another,  and  see 
that  there  really  is  this  natural  superiority,  quite 
distinct  from  degrees  of  strength  and  prevalency. 

[16]  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man, 
as  consisting  partly  of  various  appetites,  passions, 
affections,  and  partly  of  the  principle  of  reflection 
or  conscience,  leaving  quite  out  all  consideration  of 
the  different  degrees  of  strength,  in  which  either  of 
them  prevails,  and  it  will  fiirdier  appear  that  there 
is  this  natural  superiority  of  one  inward  principle 
to  another,  and  that  it  is  even  part  of  the  idea  of 
reflection  or  conscience. 

Passion  or  appetite  implies  a  direct  simple  ten- 
dency towards  such  and  such  objects,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be 
obtained.  Consequently  it  will  often  happen  there 
will  be  a  desire  of  particular  objects,  in  cases  where 
they  cannot  be  obtained  without  manifest  injury  to 
others.  Reflection  or  conscience  comes  in,  and 
disapproves  the  pursuit  of  them  in  these  circum- 
stances, but  the  desire  remains.    Which  is  to  be 
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obeyed,  appetite  or  reflection  ?  Cannot  this  ques- 
tion be  answered,  from  the  economy  and  constitution 
of  human  nature  merely,  without  saying  which  is 
strongest  ?  Or  need  this  at  all  come  into  consider- 
ation ?  Would  not  the  question  be  intelligibly  and 
fully  answered  by  saying,  that  the  principle  of  re- 
flection or  conscience  being  compared  with  the 
various  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  in  men, 
the  former  is  manifestly  superior  and  chief,  without 
regard  to  strength  ?  And  how  oflen  soever  the  latter 
happens  to  prevail,  it  is  mere  usurpation,  the  former 
remains  in  nature  and  in  kind  its  superior,  and  every 
instance  of  such  prevalence  of  the  latter  is  an  in- 
stance of  breaking  in  upon  and  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  man. 

[17]  All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction, 
which  everybody  is  acquainted  with,  between  mere 
power  and  authority,  only  instead  of  being  intended 
to  express  the  difference  between  what  is  possible, 
and  what  is  lawful  in  civil  government,  here  it  has 
been  shown  applicable  to  the  several  principles  in 
the  mind  of  man.  Thus  that  principle,  by  which  we 
survey,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some  influence, 
which  may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest 
appetites,  but  likewise  as  being  superior ;  as  from 
its  very  nature  manifestly  claiming  superiority  over 
all  others,  insomuch  that  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of 
this  faculty,  conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment, 
direction,  superintendency.  This  is  a  constituent 
part  of  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself,  and  to 
preside  and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and 
constitution  of  man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength, 
as  it  has  right,  had  it  power,  as  it  has  manifest  au- 
thority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world. 
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[18]  This  gives  us  a  further  view  of  the  nature 
of  man,  shows  us  what  course  of  life  we  were  made 
for;  not  only  that  our  real  nature  leads  us  to  be 
influenced  in  some  degree  by  reflection  and  con- 
science, but  likewise  in  what  degree  we  are  to  be 
influenced  by  it,  if  we  will  fall  in  with,  and  act 
agreeably  to,  tlie  constitution  of  our  nature ;  that 
this  faculty  was  placed  within  to  be  our  proper 
governor,  to  direct  and  regulate  all  under  principles, 
passions,  and  motives  of  action.  This  is  its  right  and 
office,  thus  sacred  is  its  authority.  And  how  oflen 
soever  men  violate  and  rebelliously  refuse  to  submit 
to  it,  for  supposed  interest  which  they  cannot  other- 
wise obtain,  or  for  the  sake  of  passion  which  they 
cannot  otherwise  gratify,  this  makes  no  alteration 
as  to  the  natural  right  and  office  of  conscience. 

[19]  Let  us  now  turn  this  whole  matter  another 
way,  and  suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all  as 
this  natural  supremacy  of  conscience,  that  there 
was  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  one  inward 
principle  and  another  but  only  that  of  strength,  and 
see  what  would  be  the  consequence. 

Consider,  then,  what  is  the  latitude  and  compass 
of  the  actions  of  man  with  regard  to  himself,  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  Supreme  Being  ?  What 
are  their  bounds,  besides  that  of  our  natural  power? 
With  respect  to  the  two  first,  they  are  plainly  no  other 
than  these;  no  man  seeks  misery  as  such  for  him- 
self, and  no  one  unprovoked  does  mischief  to  another 
for  its  own  sake.  For  in  every  degree  within  these 
bounds,  mankind  knowingly,  from  passion  or  wan- 
tonness, bring  ruin  and  misery  upon  themselves  and 
others.  And  impiety  and  profaneness,  I  mean,  what 
every  one  would  call  so  who  believes  the  being  of 
God,  have  absolutely  no  bounds  at  all.  Men  blas- 
pheme the  Author  of  Nature,  formally  and  in  words 
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renounce  their  allegiance  to  their  Creator.     Put  an 
instance,  then,  with  respect  to  any  one  of  these  three. 
Though  we  should  suppose  profane  swearing,  and  in 
general  that  kind  of  impiety  now  mentioned,  to  mean 
nothing,  yet  it  implies  wanton  disregard  and  irreve- 
rence towards  an  infinite  Being,  our  Creator ;  and 
is  this  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  reverence 
and  dutiful  submission  of  heart  towards  that  Al- 
mighty Being  ?    Or,  suppose  a  man  guilty  of  parri- 
cide, with  all  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  which 
such  an  action  can  admit  of.     This  action  is  done  in 
consequence  of  its  principle  being  for  the  present 
strongest,  and  if  there  be  no  difierence  between 
inward  principles,  but  only  that  of  strength,  the 
strength  being  given,  you  have  the  whole  nature  of 
the  man  given,  so  £a.T  as  it  relates  to  this  matter. 
The  action  plainly  corresponds  to  the  principle,  the 
principle  being  in  that  degree  of  strength  it  was ; 
it  therefore  corresponds  to  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man.     Upon  comparing  the  action  and  the  whole 
nature,  there  arises  no  disproportion,  there  appears 
no  unsuitableness  between  them.    Thus  the  murder 
of  a  father, Slid  the  nature  of  man  correspond  to 
each  other,  as  the  same  nature  and  an  act  of  filial 
duty.     If  there  be  no  difierence  between  inward 
principles,  but  only  that  of  strength,  we  can  make 
no  distinction  between  these  two  actions,  considered 
as  the  actions  of  such  a  creature,  but  in  our  coolest 
hours  must  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  a  greater 
absurdity. 
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SERMON   III. 


HE  natural  supremacy  of  reflection  or 
conscience  being  thus  established,  we 
may  firom  it  form  a  distinct  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  human  nature, 
when  virtue  is  said  to  consist  in  fol- 
owing  it,  and  vice  in  deviating  from  it. 

[20]  As  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitution  implies  in 
it  united  strength,  various  subordinations  under  one 
direction,  that  of  the  supreme  authority,  the  different 
strength  of  each  particular  member  of  the  society  not 
coming  into  the  idea;  whereas,  if  you  leave  out  the 
subordination,  the  union,  and  the  one  direction,  you 
destroy  and  lose  it :  so  reason,  several  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections,  prevailing  in  different  de- 
grees of  strength,  is  not  thai  idea  or  notion  of  human 
nature,  but  that  nature  consists  in  these  several 
principles  considered  as  having  a  natural  respect  to 
each  other,  in  the  several  passions  being  naturally 
subordinate  to  the  one  superior  principle  of  reflection 
or  conscience.  Every  bias,  instinct,  propension  within, 
is  a  natural  part  of  our  nature,  but  not  the  whole ; 
add  to  these  the  superior  faculty,  whose  office  it  is 
to  adjust,  manage,  and  preside  over  them,  and  take 
in  this  its  natural  superiority,  and  you  complete  the 
idea  of  human  nature.  And,  as  in  civil  government, 
the  constitution  is  broken  in  upon,  and  violated  by 
power  and  strength  prevailing  over  authority,  so 
the  constitution  of  man  is  broken  in  upon  and  vio- 
lated by  the  lower  faculties  or  principles  within  pre- 
vailing over  that  which  is  in  its  nature  supreme  over 
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them  all.  Thus^  when  it  is  said  by  ancient  ^Titers, 
that  tortures  and  death  are  not  so  contrary  to  human 
nature  as  injustice,  by  this  to  be  sure  is  not  meant, 
that  the  aversion  to  the  former  in  mankind  is  less 
strong  and  prevalent  than  their  aversion  to  the  latter, 
but  that  the  former  is  only  contrary  to  our  nature 
considered  in  a  partial  view,  and  which  takes  in  only 
the  lowest  part  of  it,  that  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes,  whereas  the  latter  is  contrary  to 
our  nature  considered  in  a  higher  sense  as  a  system 
and  constitution,  contrary  to  the  whole  economy  of 
man.^ 

'  Every  man  in  his  physical  nature  is  one  individual  single 
agent.  He  has  likewise  properties  and  principles,  each  of 
which  may  be  considered  separately,  and  without  regard  to  the 
respects  which  they  have  to  each  other.  'Neither  of  these  is 
the  nature  we  are  taking  a  view  of.  But  it  is  the  inward  frame 
of  man  considered  as  a  system  or  constitution^  whose  several  parts 
are  united,  not  by  a  physical  principle  of  individuation,  but  by 
the  respects  they  have  to  each  other,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
subjection  which  the  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affec- 
tions have  to  the  one  supreme  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science, The  system  or  constitution  is  formed  by  and  consists 
in  these  respects  and  this  subjection.  Thus  the  hoAyxzz  system 
or  constitution^  so  is  a  tree,  so  is  every  machine.  Consider  all 
the  several  parts  of  a  tree  without  the  natural  respects  they 
have  to  each  other,  and  you  have  not  at  all  the  idea  of  a  tree, 
but  add  these  respects,  and  this  gives  you  the  idea.  The  body 
may  be  impaired  by  sickness,  a  tree  may  decay,  a  machine  be 
out  of  order,  and  yet  the  system  and  constitution  of  them 
not  totally  dissolved.  There  is  plainly  somewhat  which  answers 
to  all  this  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  {b)  Whoever 
will  consider  his  own  nature,  will  see  that  the  several  appetites, 
passions,  and  particular  affections,  have  different  respects  amongst 
themselves.  They  are  restraints  upon,  and  are  in  proportion  to 
each  other.  This  proportion  is  just  and  perfect,  when  all  those 
under  principles  are  perfectly  coincident  with  conscience,  so 
far  as  their  nature  permits,  and  in  all  cases  under  its  absolute 
and  entire  direction.  The  least  excess  or  defect,  the  least 
alteration  of  the  due  proportions  amongst  themselves,  or  of 
their  coincidence  with  conscience,  though  not  proceeding  into 
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[21]  And  from  all  these  things  put  together, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that,  exclusive  of 
revelation,  man  cannot  be  considered  as  a  creature 
lefr  by  his  Maker  to  act  at  random,  and  live  at  large 
up  to  the  extent  of  his  natural  power,  as  passion, 
humour,  wilfulness,  happen  to  carry  him,  which  is 
the  condition  brute  creatures  are  in;  but  that  from 
his  make,  constitution,  or  nature,  he  is  in  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense  a  law  to  himself. 
He  hath  the  rule  of  right  within :  what  is  wanting 
is  only  that  he  honestly  attend  to  it. 

[22]  The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  by 
men  of  leisure  after  some  general  rule,  the  con- 
formity to,  or  disagreement  from  which,  should 
denominate  our  actions  good  or  evil,  are  in  many 
respects  of  great  service.  Yet  let  any  plain  honest 
man,  before  he  engages  in  any  course  of  action,  ask 
himself,  Is  this  I  am  going  about  right,  or  is  it 
wrong  ?  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  evil  ?  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt  but  that  this  question  would  be  answered 
agreeably  to  truth  and  virtue,  by  almost  any  fair 
man  in  almost  any  circumstance.  Neither  do  there 
appear  any  cases  which  look  like  exceptions  to  this, 
but  those  of  superstition,  and  of  partiality  to  ourselves. 
Superstition  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
ception, but  partiality  to  ourselves  is  not,  this  being 

acdon,  is  some  degree  of  disorder  in  the  moral  constitution, 
(f )  But  perfection,  though  plainly  intelligible  and  supposable, 
was  never  attained  by  any  man.  If  the  higher  principle  of 
reflection  maintains  its  place,  and  as  much  as  it  can  corrects 
that  disorder,  and  hinders  it  from  breaking  out  into  action,  this 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  creature  as  man.  And 
though  the  appetite^  and  passions  have  not  their  exact  due 
proportion  to  each  other,  though  they  often  strive  for  mastery 
with  judgment  or  reflection  ;  yet  since  the  superiority  of  this 
principle  to  all  others  is  the  chief  respect  which  forms  the 
constitution,  so  far  as  this  superiority  is  maintained,  the  charac- 
ter,  the  man,  is  good,  worthy,  virtuous. 
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itself  dishonesty.  For  a  man  to  judge  that  to  be 
the  equitable,  the  moderate,  the  right  part  for  him 
to  act,  which  he  would  see  to  be  hard,  unjust, 
oppressive  in  another,  this  is  plain  vice,  and  can 
proceed  only  from  great  unfairness  of  mind. 

[23]  But  allowing  that  mankind  hath  the  rule  of 
right  within  himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,  "  What 
obligations  are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it!" 
I  answer,  it  has  been  proved  that  man  by  his  nature 
is  a  law  to  himself,  without  the  particular  distinct 
consideration  of  the  positive  sanctions  of  that  law, 
the  rewards  and  punishments  which  we  feel,  and 
those  which  from  the  light  of  reason  we  have  ground 
to  believe  are  annexed  to  it.  The  question  then 
carries  its  own  answer  along  with  it.  Your  obligation 
to  obey  this  law,  is  its  being  the  law  of  your  nature. 
That  your  conscience  approves  of  and  attests  to  such 
a  course  of  action,  is  itself  alone  an  obligation.  Con- 
science does  not  only  oifer  itself  to  show  us  the  way 
we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its  own 
authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide,  the 
guide  assigned  to  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature ; 
it  therefore  belongs  to  our  condition  of  being,  it  is 
our  duty  to  walk  in  that  path  and  follow  this  guide, 
without  looking  about  to  see  whether  we  may  not 
possibly  forsake  them  with  impunity. 

[24]  However,  let  us  hear  what  is  to  be  said 
against  obeying  this  law  of  our  nature.  And  the 
sum  is  no  more  than  this.  "  Why  should  we  be 
concerned  about  anything  out  of  and  beyond  our- 
selves !  If  we  do  find  within  ourselves  regards  to 
others,  and  restraints  of  we  know  not  how  many 
different  kinds;  yet  these  being  embarrassments, 
and  hindering  us  from  going  the  nearest  way  to  our 
own  good,  why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  suppress 
and  get  over  them  ]" 

D 
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[25]  Thus  people  go  on  with  words,  which,  when 
applied  to  human  nature,  and  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  placed  in  this  world,  have  really  no  meaning. 
For  does  not  all  this  kind  of  talk  go  upon  supposi- 
tion, that  our  happiness  in  this  world  consists  in 
somewhat  quite  distinct  from  regard  to  others,  and 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  vice  to  be  without  restraint 
or  confinement]  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
enjoyments,  in  a  manner  all  the  common  enjoyments 
of  life,  even  the  pleasures  of  vice,  depend  upon  these 
regards  of  one  kind  or  another  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. Throw  off  all  regards  to  others,  and  we 
should  be  quite  indifferent  to  infamy  and  to  honour; 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  at  all  as  ambition,  and 
scarce  any  such  thing  as  covetousness,  for  we  should 
be  equally  indifferent  to  the  disgrace  of  poverty, 
the  several  neglects  and  kinds  of  contempt  which 
accompany  this  state,  and  to  the  reputation  of 
riches,  the  regard  and  respect  they  usually  pro- 
cure. Neither  is  restraint  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  one  course  of  life,  but  our  very  nature,  exclusive 
of  conscience  and  our  condition,  lays  us  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  it.  We  cannot  gain  any  end 
whatever  without  being  confined  to  the  proper 
means,  which  is  oflen  the  most  painful  and  uneasy 
confinement.  And  in  numberless  instances  a  present 
appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  such  apparent 
and  immediate  ruin  and  misery,  that  the  most  dis- 
solute man  in  the  world  chooses  to  forego  the  pleasure, 
rather  than  endure  the  pain. 

[  26]  Is  the  meaning,  then,  to  indulge  those  regards 
to  our  fellow-creatures  and  submit  to  those  restraints, 
which  upon  the  whole  are  attended  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  uneasiness,  and  get  over  only  those  which 
bring  more  uneasiness  and  inconvenience  than  satis- 
faction?    '^Doubtless  this  was  our  meaning."     You 
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have  changed  sides  then.  Keep  to  this ;  be  con- 
gistent  with  yourselves ;  and  you  and  the  men  of 
virtue  are  in  general  perfectly  agreed.  But  let  us 
take  care  and  avoid  mistakes.  Let  it  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  temper  of  envy,  rage,  resent- 
ment, yields  greater  delight  than  meekness,  forgive- 
ness, compassion,  and  goodwill — especially  when  it 
is  acknowledged  that  rage,  envy,  resentment,  are 
in  themselves  mere  misery,  and  the  satisfaction 
arising  firom  the  indulgence  of  them  is  little  more 
than  relief  from  that  misery — ^whereas  the  temper 
of  compassion  and  benevolence  is  itself  delightful, 
and  the  indulgence  of  it,  by  doing  good,  affords 
new  positive  delight  and  enjoyment.  Let  it  not 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  the  reputation  of  riches  and  power,  however 
obtained,  and  from  the  respect  paid  to  them,  is 
greater  than  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  repu- 
tation of  justice,  honesty,  charity,  and  the  esteem 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  their  due. 
And  if  it  be  doubtfril  which  of  these  satisfactions  is 
the  greater,  as  there  are  persons  who  think  neither 
of  them  very  considerable,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
concerning  ambition  and  covetousness,  virtue  and  a 
good  mind,  considered  in  themselves,  and  as  leading 
to  different  courses  of  life ;  there  can,  I  say,  be  no 
doubt,  which  temper  and  which  course  is  attended 
with  more  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  with 
more  perplexity,  vexation  and  inconvenience.  And 
both  the  virtues  and  vices  which  have  been  now  men- 
tioned do,  in  ^  manner,  equally  imply  in  them  regards 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  our  fellow-creatures.  And 
with  respect  to  restraint  and  confinement;  whoever 
will  consider  the  restraints  from  fear  and  shame, 
the  dissimulation,  mean  arts  of  concealment,  servile 
compliances,  one  or  other  of  which  belong  to  almost 
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every  course  of  vice,  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
the  man  of  virtue  is  by  no  means  upon  a  disad- 
vantage in  this  respect.  How  many  instances  are 
there  in  which  men  feel  and  own  and  cry  aloud 
under  the  chains  of  vice  with  which  they  are  en- 
thralled, and  which  yet  they  will  not  shake  off! 
How  many  instances,  in  which  persons  manifestly 
go  through  more  pains  and  self-denial  to  gratify  a 
vicious  passion,  than  would  have  been  necessary  to 
the  conquest  of  it !  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that 
when  virtue  is  become  habitual,  when  the  temper 
of  it  is  acquired,  what  was  before  confinement  ceases 
to  be  so,  by  becoming  choice  and  delight.  What- 
ever restraint  and  guard  upon  ourselves  may  be 
needful  to  unlearn  any  unnatural  distortion  or  odd 
gesture,  yet,  in  all  propriety  of  speech,  natural 
behaviour  must  be  the  most  easy  and  unrestrained. 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  common  course  of  life, 
there  is  seldom  any  inconsistency  between  our  duty 
and  what  is  called  interest :  it  is  much  seldomer  that 
there  is  any  inconsistency  between  duty  and  what 
is  really  our  present  interest,  meaning  by  interest, 
happiness  and  satisfaction.  Self-love,  then,  though 
confined  to  the  interest  of  the  present  world,  does  in 
general  perfectly  coincide  with  virtue,  and  leads  us 
to  one  and  the  same  course  of  life.  But,  whatever 
exceptions  there  are  to  this,  which  are  much  fewer 
than  they  are  commonly  thought,  all  shall  be  set  right 
at  the  final  distribution  of  things.  It  is  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity to  suppose  evil  prevailing  finally  over  good,  un- 
der the  conduct  and  administration  of  a  perfect  mind. 
[27]  The  whole  argument,  which  I  have  been 
now  insisting  upon,  may  be  thus  summed  up,  and 
given  you  in  one  view.  The  nature  of  man  is  adapted 
to  some  course  of  action  or  other.  Upon  comparing 
some  actions  with  this  nature,  they  appear  suitable 
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and  correspondent  to  it,  from  comparison  of  other 
actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises  to  our  view 
some  unsuitableness  or  disproportion.  The  corre- 
spondence of  actions  to  the  nature  of  the  agent 
renders  them  natural,  their  disproportion  to  it,  un- 
natural. That  an  action  is  correspondent  to  the 
nature  of  the  agent,  does  not  arise  from  its  being 
agreeable  to  the  principle  which  happens  to  be  the 
strongest,  for  it  may  be  so  and  yet  be  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  nature  of  the  agent.  The  correspond- 
ence, therefore,  or  disproportion,  arises  from  some- 
what else.  This  can  be  nothing  but  a  difference  in 
nature  and  kind,  altogether  distinct  from  strength, 
between  the  inward  principles.  Some,  then,  are  in 
nature  and  kind  superior  to  others.  And  the  cor- 
respondence arises  from  the  action  being  conform- 
able to  the  higher  principle,  and  the  unsuitableness 
firom  its  being  contrary  to  it.  Reasonable  self-love 
and  conscience  are  the  chief  or  superior  principles 
in  the  nature  of  man,  because  an  action  may  be  suit- 
able to  this  nature,  though  all  other  principles  be 
violated,  but  becomes  unsuitable,  if  either  of  those 
is.  Conscience  and  self-love,  if  we  understand  our 
true  happiness,  always  lead  us  the  same  way.  Duty 
and  interest  are  perfectly  coincident :  for  the  most 
part  in  this  world,  but  entirely  and  in  every  instance 
if  we^take  in  the  future,  and  the  whole  ;  this  being 
implied  in  the  notion  of  a  good  and  perfect  admi- 
nistration of  things.  Thus  they  who  have  been  so 
wise  in  their  generation  as  to  regard  only  their  own 
supposed  interest,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury 
of  others,  shall  at  last  find,  that  he  who  has  given 
up  all  the  advantages  of  the  present  world,  rather 
than  violate  his  conscience  and  the  relations  of  life, 
has  infinitely  better  provided  for  himself,  and  secured 
his  own  interest  and  happiness. 


SERMON  IV. 


UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

TONGUE. 

"  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  he  religious,  and 
bridleth  not  his  tongue,  hut  deceiveth  his  own 
heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain" — ^James  i.  26. 

HE  translation  of  this  text  would  be  more 
determinate  by  being  more  literal, 
thus :  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth 
to  he  religious,  not  hridling  his  tongue 
hut  deceiving  his  own  heart,  this  man's 
religion  is  vain.  This  determines  that  the  words, 
hut  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  are  not  put  in  opposi- 
tion to,  seemeth  to  be  religious,  but  to,  hridleth  not 
his  tongue.  The  certain  determinate  meaning  of 
the  text  then  being,  that  he  who  seemeth  to  be 
religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  in  that 
particular  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  reli- 
gion is  vain,  we  may  observe  somewhat  very  forcible 
and  expressive  in  these  words  of  St.  James.  As  if 
the  Apostle  had  said,  No  man  surely  can  make 
any  pretences  to  religion,  who  does  not  at  least  be- 
lieve that  he*  bridleth  his  tongue  :  if  he  puts  on  any 
appearance  or  face  of  religion,  and  yet  does  not 
govern  his  tongue,  he  must  surely  deceive  himself 
in  that  particular,  and  think  he  does :  and  whoever 
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is  so  unhappy  as  to  deceive  himself  in  this,  to  ima- 
gine he  keeps  that  unruly  faculty  in  due  subjection, 
when  indeed  he  does  not,  whatever  the  other  part  of 
his  life  be,  his  religion  is  vain,  the  government  of  the 
tongue  being  a  most  material  restraint  which  virtue 
lays  us  under ;  without  it  no  man  can  be  truly  reli- 
gious. 

[2]  In  treating  upon  this  subject,  I  will  consider — 

First,  What  is  the  general  vice  or  fault  here  re- 
ferred to,  or  what  disposition  in  men  is  supposed 
in  moral  reflections  and  precepts  concerning  bridling 
the  tongue. 

Secondly,  When  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  that  he 
has  a  due  government  over  himself  in  this  respect. 

I.  [3]  Now  the  fault  referred  to,  and  the  dispo- 
sition supposed,  in  precepts  and  reflections  con- 
cerning the  government  of  the  tongue,  is  not  evil- 
speaking  from  malice,  nor  lying  or  bearing  false 
witness  from  indirect  selfish  designs.  The  disposi- 
tion to  these,  and  the  actual  vices  themselves,  all 
come  under  other  subjects.  The  tongue  may  be 
employed  about,  and  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  vice,  in  tempting  and  deceiving,  in  perjury  and 
injustice.  But  the  thing  here  supposed  and  re- 
ferred to,  is  talkativeness  :  a  disposition  to  be  talking, 
abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be 
said,  with  very  little  or  no  regard  to,  or  thought  of 
doing  either  good  or  harm.  [4]  And  let  not  any 
imagine  this  to  be  a  slight  matter,  and  that  it  de- 
serves not  to  have  so  great  weight  laid  upon  it,  till 
he  has  considered  what  evil  is  implied  in  it,  and  the 
bad  effects  which  follow  from  it.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  they  who  are  addicted  to  this  folly  would 
choose  to  confine  themselves  to  trifles  and  indif- 
ferent subjects,  and  so  intend  only  to  be  guilty  of 
being  impertinent ;  but  as  they  cannot  go  on  for 
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ever  talking  of  nothing,  as  common  matters  will  not 
afford  a  sufficient  fund  for  perpetual  continued  dis- 
course, when  subjects  of  this  kind  are  exhausted, 
they  will  go  on  to  defamation,  scandal,  divulging  of 
secrets,  their  own  secrets  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
anything  rather  than  be  silent.  They  are  plainly 
hurried  on  in  the  heat  of  their  talk  to  say  quite 
different  things  from  what  they  first  intended  and 
which  they  afterwards  wish  unsaid,  or  improper 
things,  which  they  had  no  end  in  saying,  but  only  to 
afford  employment  to  their  tongue.  [5]  And  if  these 
people  expect  to  be  heard  and  regarded  (for  there 
are  some  content  merely  with  talking),  they  will 
invent  to  engage  your  attention,  and,  when  they 
have  heard  the  least  imperfect  hint  of  an  affair,  they 
will  out  of  their  own  head  add  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  and  other  matters  to  make  out  their 
story,  and  give  the  appearance  of  probability  to  it, 
not  that  they  have  any  concern  about  being  believed, 
otherwise  than  as  a  means  of  being  heard.  The  thing 
is,  to  engage  your  attention,  to  take  you  up  wholly 
for  the  present  time ;  what  reflections  will  be  made 
afterwards,  is  in  truth  the  least  of  their  thoughts. 
[6]  And  further,  when  persons,  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  these  liberties  of  the  tongue,  are  in  any 
degree  offended  with  another,  as  little  disgusts  and 
misunderstandings  will  be,  they  allow  themselves  to 
defame  and  revile  such  a  one  without  any  modera- 
tion or  bounds,  though  the  offence  is  so  very  slight, 
that  they  themselves  would  not  do,  nor  perhaps 
wish  him  an  injury  in  any  other  way.  And  in  this 
case  the  scandal  and  revilings  are  chiefly  owing  to 
talkativeness  and  not  bridling  their  tongue,  and  so 
come  under  our  present  subject.  The  least  occa- 
sion in  the  world  will  make  the  humour  break  out 
in  this  particular  way  or  in  another.     It  is  like  a 
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torrent,  which  must  and  will  flow,  but  the  least 
thing  imaginable  will  first  of  all  give  it  either  this  or 
another  direction,  turn  it  into  this  or  that  channel ;. 
or  like  a  fire,  the  nature  of  which,  when  in  a  heap 
of  combustible  matter,  is  to  spread  and  lay  waste  all 
around,  but  any  one  of  a  thousand  little  accidents 
will  occasion  it  to  break  out  first  either  in  this  or 
another  particular  part. 

[7]  The  subject  then  before  us,  though  it  does 
run  up  into,  and  can  scarce  be  treated  as  entirely 
distinct  fi*om  all  others,  yet  it  needs  not  to  be  so  much 
mixed  or  blended  with  them  as  it  oflen  is.  Every 
faculty  and  power  may  be  used  as  the  instrument 
of  premeditated  vice  and  wickedness,  merely  as  the 
most  proper  and  effectual  means  of  executing  such 
designs.  But  if  a  man,  firom  deep  malice  and  desire 
of  revenge,  should  meditate  a  falsehood  with  a  set- 
tled design  to  ruin  his  neighbour's  reputation  and 
should  with  great  coolness  and  deliberation  spread 
it,  nobody  would  choose  to  say  of  such  a  one,  that 
he  had  no  government  of  his  tongue.  A  man  may 
use  the  faculty  of  speech  as  an  instrument  of  false 
witness,  who  yet  has  so  entire  a  command  over  that 
faculty  as  never  to  speak  but  from  forethought  and 
cool  design.  Here  the  crime  is  injustice  and  per- 
jury, and,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  belongs  to  the 
present  subject  than  perjury  and  injustice  in  any 
other  way.  [8]  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  dis- 
position to  be  talking  for  its  own  sake,  from  which 
persons  often  say  anything  good  or  bad  of  others, 
merely  as  a  subject  of  discourse,  according  to  the 
particular  temper  they  themselves  happen  to  be  in, 
and  to  pass  away  the  present  time.  There  is  like- 
wise to  be  observed  in  persons  such  a  strong  and 
eager  desire  of  engaging  attention  to  what  they  say, 
that  they  will  speak  good  or  evil>  truth  or  other- 
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wise,  merely  as  one  or  the  other  seems  to  be  most 
hearkened  to :  and  this,  though  it  is  sometimes 
joined,  is  not  the  same  with  the  desire  of  being 
thought  important  and  men  of  consequence.  There 
is  in  some  such  a  disposition  to  be  talking,  that  an 
offence  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  such  as  would  not 
raise  any  other  resentment,  yet  raises,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  the  resentment  of  the  tongue,  puts  it  into  a 
flame,  into  the  most  ungovernable  motions.  This 
outrage,  when  the  person  it  respects  is  present,  we 
distinguish  in  the  lower  rank  of  people  by  a  peculiar 
term :  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  though  the  de- 
cencies of  behaviour  are  a  little  kept,  the  same  out- 
rage and  virulence,  indulged  when  he  is  absent,  is 
an  offence  of  the  same  kind.  But  not  to  distinguish 
any  farther  in  this  manner :  men  run  into  fauhs  and 
follies,  which  cannot  so  properly  be  referred  to  any 
one  general  head  as  this,  that  they  have  not  a  due 
government  over  their  tongue. 

[9]  And  this  unrestrained  volubility  and  wanton- 
ness of  speech  is  the  occasion  of  numberless  evils 
and  vexations  in  life.  It  begets  resentment  in  him 
who  is  the  subject  of  it ;  sows  the  seed  of  strife 
and  dissension  amongst  others,  and  inflames  little 
disgusts  and  offences,  which  if  let  alone  would  wear 
away  of  themselves ;  it  is  oflen  of  as  bad  effect  upon 
the  good  name  of  others,  as  deep  envy  or  malice ; 
and  to  say  the  least  of  it  in  this  respect,  it  destroys 
and  perverts  a  certain  equity  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  society  to  be  observed,  namely,  that  praise 
and  dispraise,  a  good  or  bad  character,  should  al- 
ways be  bestowed  according  to  desert.  The  tongue 
used  in  such  a  licentious  manner  is  like  a  sword  in 
the  hand  of  a  madman ;  it  is  employed  at  random, 
it  can  scarce  possibly  do  any  good,  and  for  the  most 
part  does  a  world  of  mischief,  and  implies  not  only 
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great  folly  and  a  trifling  spirit,  but  great  viciousness 
of  mind,  great  indifference  to  truth  and  falsity,  and 
to  the  reputation,  welfare,  and  good  of  others.  So 
much  reason  is  there  for  what  St.  James  says  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity,  it 
defileih  the  whole  body,  setteth  on  fire  the  course 
of  nature,  and  is  itself  set  on  fire  of  hell}  This 
is  the  faculty  or  disposition  which  we  are  required 
to  keep  a  guard  upon,  these  are  the  vices  and 
follies  it  runs  into,  when  not  kept  under  due  re- 
straint. 

IL  [10]  Wherein  the  due  government  of  the 
tongue  consists,  or  when  it  may  be  said  of  any  one 
in  a  moral  and  religious  sense  that  he  bridleth  his 
tongue,  I  come  now  to  consider. 

The  due  and  proper  use  of  any  natural  faculty 
or  power,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design 
for  which  it  was  given  us.  The  chief  purpose  for 
which  the  faculty  of  speech  was  given  to  man  is 
plainly  that  we  might  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  for  business,  and  for  our  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  learning.  But  the  good  Author  of 
our  nature  designed  us  not  only  necessaries,  but 
likewise  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  in  that  being 
he  hath  graciously  given,  and  in  that  condition  of 
life  he  hath  placed  us  in.  There  are  secondary  uses 
of  our  faculties,  they  administer  to  delight,  as  well 
as  to  necessity,  and  as  they  are  equally  adapted  to 
both,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  intended  them  for 
our  gratification,  as  well  as  for  the  support  and 
continuance  of  our  being.  The  secondary  use  of 
speech  is  to  please  and  be  entertaining  to  each 
other  in  conversation.  This  is  in  every  respect 
allowable  and  right ;  it  unites  men  closer  in  alliances 

*  Chap.  III.  v.  6* 
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and  friendships,  gives  us  a  fellow  feeling  of  the 
prosperity  and  unhappiness  of  each  other,  and  is  in 
several  respects  serviceable  to  virtue,  and  to  promote 
good  behaviour  in  the  world.  And  provided  there  be 
not  too  much  time  spent  in  it,  if  it  were  considered 
only  in  the  way  of  gratification  and  delight,  men 
must  have  strange  notions  of  God  and  of  religion  to 
think  that  he  can  be  offended  with  it,  or  that  it  is 
in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  virtue. 
But  the  truth  is,  such  sort  of  conversation,  though 
it  has  no  particular  good  tendency,  yet  it  has  a 
general  good  one,  it  is  social  and  friendly,  and  tends 
to  promote  humanity,  good  nature,  and  civility. 

[11]  As  the  end  and  use,  so  likewise  the  abuse 
of  speech,  relates  to  the  one  or  other  of  these,  either 
to  business,  or  to  conversation.  As  to  the  former : 
deceit  in  the  management  of  business  and  affairs 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject  now  before 
us,  though  one  may  just  mention  that  multitude, 
thlat  endless  number  of  words,  with  which  busi- 
ness is  perplexed,  when  a  much  fewer  should,  as 
it  would  seem,  better  serve  the  purpose ;  but  this 
must  be  left  to  those  who  understand  the  mat- 
ter. The  government  of  the  tongue,  considered 
as  a  subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  conversation, 
to  that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually  fills  up 
the  time  spent  in  friendly  meetings  and  visits  of 
civility.  And  the  danger  is  lest  persons  entertain 
themselves  and  others  at  the  expense  of  their  wis- 
dom and  their  virtue,  and  to  the  injury  or  offence 
of  their  neighbour.  If  they  will  observe  and  keep 
clear  of  these,  they  may  be  as  free  and  easy  and 
unreserved  as  they  can  desire.  [12]  The  cautions 
to  be  given  for  avoiding  these  dangers  and  to  render 
conversation  innocent  and  agreeable,  fall  under  the 
following  particulars:  silence;  talking  of  indifferent 
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things ;  and  (which  makes  up  too  great  a  part  of 
conversation)  giving  of  characters,  speaking  vtrell  or 
evil  of  others, 

[13]  The  Wise  Man  observes  that  there  is  a  time 
to  speak  and  a  time  to  keep  silence.  One  meets 
with  people  in  the  world,  who  seem  never  to  have 
made  the  last  of  these  observations.  And  yet  these 
great  talkers  do  not  at  all  speak  from  their  having 
anything  to  say,  as  every  sentence  shows,  but  only 
from  their  inclination  to  be  talking.  Their  conver- 
sation is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  tongue,  no  other 
human  faculty  has  any  share  in  it.  It  is  strange  these 
persons  can  help  reflecting,  that  unless  they  have 
in  truth  a  superior  capacity,  and  are  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner  furnished  for  conversation,  if  they  are 
entertaining,  it  is  at  their  own  expense.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  never  come  into  people's  thoughts 
to  suspect,  whether  or  no  it  be  to  their  advantage 
to  show  so  very  much  of  themselves  1  Ob  1  that 
you  would  altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it  should 
be  your  wisdom.^  Remember  likewise  there  are 
persons  who  love  fewer  words,  an  inoffensive  sort 
of  people,  and  who  deserve  some  regard,  though 
of  too  still  and  composed  tempers  for  you.  Of  this 
number  was  the  son  of  Sirach,  for  he  plainly  speaks 
from  experience  when  he  says.  As  hills  of  sand  are 
to  the  steps  of  the  aged,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a 
quiet  man.  But  one  would  think  it  should  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one,  that  when  they  are  in  company 
with  their  superiors  of  any  kind,  in  years,  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  when  proper  and  useful  sub- 
jects are  discoursed  of,  which  they  cannot  bear  a 
part  in ;  that  these  are  times  for  silence,  when  they 
should  learn  to  hear,  and  be  attentive,  at  least  in 
their  turn.     It  is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  way  these 

'  Job  xiii. 
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people  are  in :  they  in  a  manner  cut  themselves  out 
from  all  advantage  of  conversation,  except  that  of 
being  entertained  with  their  own  talk ;  their  busi- 
ness in  coming  into  company  not  being  at  all  to  be 
informed,  to  hear,  to  learn,  but  to  display  themselves, 
or  rather  to  exert  their  faculty,  and  talk  without  any 
design  at  all.  And  if  we  consider  conversation  as 
an  entertainment,  as  somewhat  to  unbend  the  mind, 
as  a  diversion  from  the  cares,  the  business,  and  the 
sorrows  of  life  ;  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  it,  that 
the  discourse  be  mutual.  This,  I  say,  is  implied  in 
the  very  notion  of  what  we  distinguish  by  conver- 
sation or  being  in  company.  Attention  to  the  con- 
tinued discourse  of  one  alone  grows  more  painful 
often  than  the  cares  and  business  we  come  to  be 
diverted  from.  He  therefore  who  imposes  this 
upon  us  is  guilty  of  a  double  offence,  arbitrarily  en- 
joining silence  upon  all  the  rest,  and  likewise  obliging 
them  to  this  painful  attention. 

[14]  I  am  sensible  these  things  are  apt  to  be 
passed  over  as  too  little  to  come  into  a  serious  dis- 
course, but  in  reality  men  are  obliged,  even  in  point 
of  morality  and  virtue,  to  observe  all  the  decencies 
of  behaviour.  The  greatest  evils  in  life  have  had 
their  rise  from  somewhat  which  was  thought  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  attended  to.  And  as  to  the 
matter  we  are  now  upon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  considered.  For  if  people  will  not  maintain 
a  due  government  over  themselves,  in  regarding 
proper  times  and  seasons  for  silence,  but  will  be 
talking,  they  certainly,  whether  they  design  it  or  not 
at  first,  will  go  on  to  scandal  and  evil-speaking,  and 
divulging  secrets. 

[15]  If  it  were  needful  to  say  anything  further 
to  persuade  men  to  learn  this  lesson  of  silence,  one 
might  put  them  in  mind^  how  insignificant  they 
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render  themselves  by  this  excessive  talkativeness ; 
insomuch  that,  if  they  do  chance  to  say  anything 
which  deserves  to  be  attended  to  and  regarded,  it  is 
lost  in  the  variety  and  abundance  which  they  utter 
of  another  sort. 

[16]  The  occasions  of  silence,  then,  are  obvious, 
and  one  would  think  should  be  easily  distinguished 
by  everybody ;  namely,  when  a  man  has  nothing  to 
say,  or  nothing  but  what  is  better  unsaid ;  better 
either  in  regard  to  particular  persons  he  is  present 
with,  or  from  its  being  an  interruption  to  conver- 
sation itself  or  to  conversation  of  a  more  agreeable 
kind,  or  better,  lastly,  with  regard  to  himself  I 
will  end  this  particular  with  two  reflections  of  the 
Wise  Man,  one  of  which  in  the  strongest  manner 
exposes  the  ridiculous  part  of  this  licentiousness  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  other  the  great  danger  and 
viciousness  of  it.  When  he  that  is  a  fool  walketh 
by  the  way  side,  his  wisdom  faileth  him,  and  he 
saith  to  every  one  that  he  is  afooU^  The  other  is, 
In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin,* 

[17]  As  to  the  government  of  the  tongue  in 
respect  to  talking  upon  indifferent  subjects,  after  what 
has  been  sziid  concerning  the  due  government  of  it 
in  respect  to  the  occasions  and  times  for  silence, 
there  is  little  more  necessary  than  only  to  caution 
men  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  subjects  are  indeed 
of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  not  to  spend  too  much 
time  in  conversation  of  this  kind.  But  persons  must 
be  sure  to  take  heed  that  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course be  at  least  of  an  indifferent  nature,  that  it 
be  no  way  offensive  to  virtue,  religion,  or  good 
manners,  that  it  be  not  of  a  licentious  dissolute 
sort  (this  leaving  always  ill  impressions  upon  the 
mind),  that  it  be  no  way  injurious  or  vexatious  to 

*  Eccles.  X.  3.  «  Prov.  x.  19. 
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others^  and  that  too  much  time  be  not  spent  this 
way,  to  the  neglect* of  those  duties  and  offices  of 
life  whicn  belong  to  their  station  and  condition  in 
the  world.  However,  though  there  is  not  any 
necessity  that  men  should  aim  at  being  important 
and  weighty  in  every  sentence  they  speak,  yet 
since  useful  subjects,  at  least  of  some  kinds,  are  as 
entertaining  as  others,  a  wise  man,  even  when  he 
desires  to  unbend  his  mind  fi:*om  business,  would 
choose  that  the  conversation  might  turn  upon  some- 
what instructive. 

[18]  The  last  thing  is  the  government *of  the 
tongue  as  relating  to  discourse  of  the  affairs  of 
others  and  giving  of  characters.  These  are  in  a 
manner  the  same,  and  one  can  scarce  call  it  an  in- 
different subject,  because  discourse  upon  it  almost 
perpetually  runs  into  somewhat  criminal. 

And  first  of  all,  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished 
that  this  did  not  take  up  so  great  a  part  of  conver- 
sation, because  it  is  indeed  a  subject  of  a  dangerous 
nature.  Let  any  one  consider  the  various  interests, 
competitions,  and  little  misunderstandings  which 
arise  amongst  men,  and  he  will  soon  see  that  he  is 
not  unprejudiced  and  impartial,  that  he  is  not,  as  I 
may  speak,  neutral  enough,  to  trust  himself  with 
talking  of  the  character  and  concerns  of  his  neigh- 
bour in  a  fi'ee,  careless,  and  unreserved  manner. 
There  is  perpetually,  and  often  it  is  not  attended  to, 
a  rivalship  amongst  people  of  one  kind  or  another, 
in  respect  to  wit,  beauty,  learning,  fortune,  and 
that  one  thing  will  insensibly  influence  them  to 
speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  even  where 
there  is  no  formal  malice  or  ill  design.  Since 
therefore,  it  is  so  hard  to  enter  into  this  subject 
without  offending,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  people  should  learn  to  decline  it,  to  get  over 
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that  strong  inclination  most  have  to  be  talking  of 
the  concerns  and  behaviour  of  their  neighbour. 

[19]  But  since  it  is  impossible  that  this  subject 
should  be  wholly  excluded  conversation,  and  since 
it  is  necessary  that  the  characters  of  men  should 
be  known,  the  next  thing  is,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  what  is  said;  and  therefore  that  we 
should  be  religiously  scrupulous  and  exact  to  say 
nothing,  either  good  or  bad,  but  what  is  true.  I  put 
it  thus,  because  it  is  in  reality  of  as  great  impor- 
tance to  the  good  of  society  that  the  characters  of  bad 
men  should  be  known,  as  that  the  characters  of  good 
men  should.  People  who  are  given  to  scandal  and 
detraction  may  indeed  make  an  ill  use  of  this  ob- 
servation, but  truths  which  are  of  service  towards 
regulating  our  conduct  are  not  to  be  disowned, 
or  even  concealed,  because  a  bad  use  may  be  made 
of  them.  This,  however,  would  be  effectually  pre- 
vented, if  these  two  things  were  attended  to.  [20] 
First,  That  though  it  is  equally  of  bad  consequence 
to  society  that  men  should  have  either  good  or  ill 
characters  which  they  do  not  deserve,  yet,  when 
you  say  somewhat  good  of  a  man  which  he  does 
not  deserve,  there  is  no  wrong  done  him  in  parti- 
cular, whereas,  when  you  say  evil  of  a  man,  which 
he  does  not  deserve,  here  is  a  direct  formal  injury, 
a  real  piece  of  injustice  done  him.  This  therefore 
makes  a  wide  difference,  and  gives  us,  in  point  of 
virtue,  much  greater  latitude  in  speaking  well  than 
ill  of  others.  [21]  Secondly,  a  good  man  is  friendly 
to  his  fellow-creatures  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  apd 
so  will  upon  every  occasion,  and  often  without  any, 
say  all  the  good  he  can  of  everybody ;  but  so  far  as  he 
is  a  good  man,  will  never  be  disposed  to  speak  evil  of 
any,  unless  there  be  some  other  reason  for  it  besides 
barely  that  it  is  true.    If  he  be  charged  with  having 
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given  an  ill  character,  he  will  scarce  think  it  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  himself  to  say  it  was  a  true  one, 
unless  he  can  also  give  some  further  account  how 
he  came  to  do  so,  a  just  indignation  against  parti- 
cular instances  of  villany,  where  they  are  great  and 
scandalous,  or  to  prevent  an  innocent  man  from 
being  deceived  and  betrayed  when  he  has  great 
trust  and  confidence  in  one  who  does  not  deserve 
it.  Justice  must  be  done  to  every  part  of  a  subject 
when  we  are  considering  it.  If  there  be  a  man  who 
bears  a  fair  character  in  the  world,  whom  yet  we 
know  to  be  vnthout  faith  or  honesty,  to  be  really 
an  ill  man;  it  must  be  allowed  in  general,  that  we 
shall  do  a  piece  of  service  to  society  by  letting 
such  a  one's  true  character  be  known.  This  is  no 
more  than  what  we  have  an  instance  of  in  our 
Saviour  himself,  though  he  was  mild  and  gentle 
beyond  example.*  However,  no  words  can  express 
too  strongly  the  caution  which  should  be  used  in 
such  a  case  as  this. 

[22]  Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  people  would 
observe  the  obvious  occasions  of  silence,  if  they 
would  subdue  the  inclinations  to  tale-bearing,  and 
that  eager  desire  to  engage  attention,  which  is  an 
original  disease  in  some  minds,  they  would  be  in 
little  danger  of  offending  with  their  tongue,  and 
would  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense  have  due 
government  over  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  precepts  and  reflections 
of  the  son  of  Sirach  upon  this  subject.  Be  swift  to 
bear ;  and  if  thou  hast  understanding,  answer  thy 
neighbour ;  if  not,  lay  thy  band  upon  thy  mouth. 
Honour  and  shame  is  in  talk,  A  man  of  an  ill 
tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city,  and  he  that  is  rash 
in  his  talk  shall  be  hated.     A  wise  man  will  bold 

^  Mark,  xiL  38,  40. 
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his  tongue  till  he  see  opportunity ;  but  a  babbler 
and  a  fool  will  regard  no  time.  He  that  useth 
many  words  shall  be  abhorred/  and  he  that  taketh 
to  himself  authority  therein  shall  be  hated,  A  back' 
biting  tongue  hath  disquieted  many ;  strong  cities 
hath  it  pulled  down,  and  overthrown  the  houses  of 
great  men.  The  tongue  of  a  man  is  his  fall ;  but 
if  thou  love  to  hear,  thou  shalt  receive  understand- 
ing. 


SERMON  V. 


with 


UFON   COMPASSION. 

"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
them  that  weep."— Rom.  xii.  15. 

"^  ^^^~"      '^  VERY  man  is  to  be  considered  in  two 

capacities,  the  private  and  public ; 
as  designed  to  pursue  his  own  inter- 
est, and  likewise  to  contribute  to  the 
good  of  others.  Whoever  will  con- 
sider may  see  that  in  general  there  is  no  contra- 
riety between  these,  but  that,  from  the  original 
constitution  of  man  and  the  circumstances  he  is 
placed  in,  they  perfectly  coincide  and  mutually 
carry  on  each  otfier.  But,  amongst  the  great  variety 
of  affections  or  principles  of  action  in  our  nature, 
some  in  their  primary  intention  and  design  seem  to 
belong  to  the  single  or  private,  others  to  the  public 
or  social  capacity.  The  affections  required  in  the 
text  are  of  the  latter  sort.  When  we  rejoice  in  the 
prosperity  of  others  and  compassionate  their  dis- 
tresses, we,  as  it  were,  substitute  them  for  ourselves, 
their  interest  for  our  own,  and  have  the  same  kind  of 
pleasure  in  their  prosperity,  and  sorrow  in  their  dis- 
tress, as  we  have  from  reflection  upon  our  own.  Now 
there  is  nothing  strange  or  unaccountable  in  our 
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being  thus  carried  out,  and  affected  towards  the 
interests  of  others.  For,  if  there  be  any  appetite, 
or  any  inward,  principle  besides  self-love,  why  may 
there  not  be  an  affection  to  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  delight  from  that  affection's  being 
gratified,  and  uneasiness  from  things  going  con- 
trary to  it  ?  * 

^  There  being  manifestly  this  appearance  of  men*s  substitu- 
ting others  for  themselves  and  being  carried  out  and  affected 
towards  them  as  towards  themselves,  some  persons  who  have  a 
system  which  excludes  every  affection  of  this  sort  have  taken 
a  pleasant  method  to  solve  it,  and  tell  you  it  is  mt  another  you 
are  at  all  concerned  about,  but  your  self  only ^  when  you  feel 
the  affection  called  compassion,  /'.  e.  Here  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  which  men  cannot  reconcile  with  the  general  account 
they  think  fit  to  give  of  things ;  they,  therefore,  instead  of  that 
manifest  fact,  substitute  another^  which  is  reconcileable  to  their 
own  scheme.  For  does  not  everybody  by  compassion  mean  an 
affection  the  object  of  which  is  another  in  distress  ?  Instead 
of  this,  but  designing  to  have  it  mistaken  for  this,  they  speak 
of  an  affection  or  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  ourselves,  or 
danger  to  ourselves.  Hobbes  defines  pity^  ^*  imagination ^  or  fic' 
tion  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves^  proceeding  from  the  sense  [he 
means  sight  or  knowledge]  of  another  man's  calamity.^''  (^)  Thus 
fear  and  compassion  would  be  the  same  idea,  and  a  fearful  and 
a  compassionate  man  the  same  character,  which  every  man 
immediately  sees  are  totally  different.  Further,  to  those  who 
give  any  scope  to  their  affections,  there  is  no  perception  or  in- 
ward feeling  more  universal  than  this :  that  one  who  has  been 
merciiiil  and  compassionate  throughout  the  course  of  his  beha- 
viour, should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happen  to 
faW.  into  circumstances  of  distress.  Is  fear,  then,  or  cowardice, 
so  great  a  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  the  bulk  of  man*- 
kind  ?  Or  is  it  not  plain,  that  mere  fearlessness  (and  therefore 
not  the  contrary)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  qualifications } 
This  shows  that  mankind  are  not  affected  towards  compassion 
as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totally  different. 

{c)  Nothing  would  more  expose  such  accounts  as  these  of 
the  affections  which  are  ^vourable  and  friendly  to  our  fellow* 
creatures,  than  to  substitute  the  definitions  which  this  author 
and  others  who  follow  his  steps,  give  of  such  affections,  instead 
of  the  words  by  which  they  are  commonly  expressed.    HobbeS| 
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[2]  Of  these  two,  delight  in  the  prosperity  of 
others,  and  compassion  for  their  distresses,  the  last 

after  having  laid  down  that  pity  or  compassion  is  only  fear  for 
ourselves,  goes  on  to  explain  the  reason  *<  why  we  pity  our 
friends  in  distress  more  than  others.**  Now  substitute  the  de- 
finltion  instead  of  the  word  pity  in  this  place,  and  the  inquiry 
will  be,  why  Vf^fear  our  firiends,  &c.,  which  words  (since  he 
really  does  not  mean  why  we  are  afraid  of  them)  make  no 
question  or  sentence  at  all.  So  that  common  language,  the 
words  to  compassionate,  to  pity,  cannot  be  accommodated  to  his 
account  of  compassion.  The  very  joining  of  the  words  to  pity 
our  friends,  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  definition  of  pity, 
because  those  words,  so  joined,  necessarily  express  that  our 
firiends  are  the  objects  of  the  passion,  whereas  his  definition  of 
it  asserts  that  ourselves  (or  danger  to  ourselves)  are  the  only  ob- 
jects of  it.  {d)  He  might  indeed  have  avoided  this  absurdity,  by 
plainly  saying  what  he  is  going  to  account  for,  namely,  <*  why 
the  sight  of  the  innocent,  or  of  our  friends  in  distress,  raises 
greater  fear  for  ourselves  than  the  sight  of  other  persons  in  dis- 
tress.** But  had  he  put  the  thing  thus  plainly,  the  fact  itself 
would  have  been  doubted ;  that  the  sight  of  our  friends  in  dis- 
tress raises  in  us  greater  fear  for  ourselves,  than  the  sight  of 
others  in  distress.  And  in  the  next  place  it  would  imme- 
diately have  occurred  to  every  one,  that  the  fact  now  men- 
tioned, which  at  least  is  doubtful,  whether  true  or  fiilse,  was 
not  the  same  with  this  fact,  which  nobody  ever  doubted,  that 
the  sight  of  our  friends  in  distress  raises  in  us  greater  compas- 
sion than  the  sight  of  others  in  distress :  every  one,  I  say,  would 
have  seen  that  these  are  not  the  same,  but  two  different  inquiries, 
and  consequently,  that  fear  and  compassion  are  not  the  same. 
{e)  Suppose  a  person  to  be  in  real  danger,  and  by  some  means 
or  other  to  have  forgot  it,  any  trifiing  accident,  any  sound,  might 
alarm  him,  recall  the  danger  to  his  remembrance,  and  renew 
his  fear ;  but  it  is  almost  too  grossly  ridiculous  (though  it  is  to 
show  an  absurdity)  to  speak  of  that  sound  or  accident  as  an 
object  of  compassion ;  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  our 
greatest  fnend  in  distress  is  no  more  to  us,  no  more  the  object 
of  compassion,  or  of  any  affection  in  our  heart ;  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  raises  any  emotion  in  our  mind,  but  only  the 
thought  of  our  liableness  to  calamity,  and  the  fear  of  it ;  and 
both  equally  do  this.  It  is  fit  such  sort  of  accounts  of  human 
nature  should  be  shown  to  be  what  they  really  are,  because 
there  is  raised  upon  them  a  general  scheme  which  undermines 
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is  felt  much  more  generally  than  the  former.  Though 
men  do  not  universally  rejoice  with  all  whom  they 

the  whole  foundation  of  common  justice  and  honesty.     See 
Hobbes  "  On  Human  Naturey*  chap.  ix.  §  xo.» 

( /*)  There  are  often  three  disdnct  perceptions  or  inward 
feelmgs  upon  sight  of  persons  in  dbtress :  real  sorrow  and  con- 
cern for  the  misery  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  from  a  consciousness  of  our  freedom  from  that 
misery ;  and  as  the  mind  passes  on  firom  one  thing  to  another, 
it  is  not  unnatural  firom  such  an  occasion  to  reflect  upon  our  lia- 
bleness  to  the  same  or  other  calamides.  The  two  last  firequently 
accompany  the  first,  but  it  is  the  first  only  which  is  properly 
compassion,  of  which  the  distressed  are  objects,  and  which 
directly  carries  us  M^th  calmness  and  thought  to  their  assistance. 
Any  one  of  these,  from  various  and  complicated  reasons,  may 
in  particular  cases  prevail  over  the  other  two  $  and  there  are, 
I  suppose,  instances,  where  the  bare  sight  of  distress,  without 
our  feeling  any  compassion  for  it,  may  be  the  occasion  of  either 
or  both  of  the  two  latter  perceptions,  (f)  One  might  add,  that 
if  there  be  really  any  such  thing  as  the  action  or  imagination  of 
danger  to  ourselves  firom  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  others, 
which  Hobbes  speaks  of,  and  which  he  has  absurdly  mistaken 
for  the  whole  of  compassion  j  if  there  be  anything  of  this  sort 
common  to  mankind,  distinct  from  the  reflection  of  reason,  it 
would  be  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  what  was  furthest  i^om 
his  thoughts,  namely,  of  a  mutual  sympathy  between  each  par- 
ticular of  the  species,  a  fellow-^//0^  common  to  mankind. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  an  example  of  our  substituting  others 
for  ourselves,  but  it  would  be  an  example  of  substituting  our- 
selves for  othen.  And  as  it  would  not  be  an  instance  of  bene- 
volence, so  neither  would  it  be  an  instance  of  self-love :  for  this 

*  **  Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity  to  our- 
selves, proceeding  from  the  sense  of  another  man's  calamity. 
But  when  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we  think  have  not  deserved 
the  same,  the  compassion  is  greater,  because  then  there  appear- 
eth  more  probability  that  the  same  may  happen  to  us  j  for  the 
evil  that  happeneth  to  an  innocent  man  may  happen  to  every 
man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  suffer  for  great  crimes,  which 
we  cannot  easily  think  will  fiill  upon  ourselves,  the  pity  is  the 
less.  And  therefore  men  are  apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love ; 
for,  whom  they  love  they  think  worthy  of  good,  and  therefore 
not  worthy  of  calamity.'* 
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see  rejoice,  yet,  accidental  obstacles  removed,  they 
naturally  compassionate  all,  in  some  degree,  whom 
they  see  in  distress,  so  far  as  they  have  any  real  per- 
ception or  sense  of  that  distress ;  insomuch  that  words 
expressing  this  latter,  pity,  compassion,  frequently 
occur,  whereas  we  have  scarce  any  single  one,  by 
which  the  former  is  distinctly  expressed.  Congra- 
tulation indeed  answers  condolence,  but  both  these 
words  are  intended  to  signify  certain  forms  of  civi- 
lity rather  than  any  inward  sensation  or  feeling. 
This  difference  or  inequality  is  so  remarkable  that 
we  plainly  consider  compassion  as  itself  an  original, 
distinct,  particular  affection  in  human  nature,  where- 
as to  rejoice  in  the  good  of  others  is  only  a  con- 
sequence of  the  general  affection  of  love  and  good- 
will to  them.  [3]  The  reason  and  account  of  which 
matter  is  this :  when  a  man  has  obtained  any  par-; 
ticular  advantage  or  felicity,  his  end  is  gained,  and 
he  does  not  in  that  particular  want  the  assistance  of 
another ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  of  a  distinct 
affection  towards  that  felicity  of  another  already  ob- 
tained, neither  would  such  affection  directly  carry 
him  on  to  do  good  to  that  person ;  whereas  men  in 
distress  want  assistance,  and  compassion  leads  us 
directly  to  assist  them.  The  object  of  the  former 
is  the  present  felicity  of  another,  the  object  of  the 
latter  is  the  present  misery  of  another.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  latter  wants  a  particular  affection  for 
its  relief,  and  that  the  former  does  not  want  one, 
because  it  does  not  want  assistance.  And  upon  sup- 
position of  a  distinct  affection  in  both  cases,  the  one 
must  rest  in  the  exercise  of  itself,  having  nothing 
further  to  gain ;  the  other  does  not  rest  in  itself,  but 
carries  us  on  to  assist  the  distressed. 

phaotom  of  danger  to  ourselves,  naturally  rising  to  view  upon 
sight  of  the  distresses  of  others,  would  be  no  more  an  instance 
of  love  to  ourselves,  than  the  pain  of  hunger  is. 
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[4]  But,  supposing  these  affections  natural  to  the 
mind,  particularly  the  last, — "  Has  not  each  man 
troubles  enough  of  his  own  ?  must  he  indulge  an 
affection  which  appropriates  to  himself  those  of 
others  ]  which  leads  him  to  contract  the  least  de- 
sirable of  all  friendships,  firiendships  with  the  unfor- 
tunate ?  Must  we  invert  the  known  rule  of  pru- 
dence, and  choose  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
distressed  ?  Or,  allowing  that  we  ought,  so  far  as  it 
is  in  our  power  to  relieve  them,  yet  is  it  not  better 
to  do  this  from  reason  and  duty  i  Do  not  passion 
and  affection  of  every  kind  perpetually  mislead  us? 
Nay,  are  not  passion  and  affection  themselves  a  weak- 
ness, and  what  a  perfect  being  ihust  be  entirely  free 
from  ]"  [5]  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  mankind  I  am 
speaking  of,  imperfect  creatures,  and  who  naturally 
and  fi-om  the  condition  we  are  placed  in,  necessarily 
depend  upon  each  other.  With  respect  to  such 
creatures  it  would  be  found  of  as  bad  consequence 
to  eradicate  all  natural  affections  as  to  be  entirely 
governed  by  them.  This  would  almost  sink  us  to 
the  condition  of  brutes,  and  that  would  leave  \xA 
without  a  sufficient  principle  of  ^action.  Reason 
alone,  whatever  any  one  may  wish,  is  not  in  reality 
a  sufficient  motive  of  virtue  in  such  a  creature  as 
man;  but  this  reason  joined  with  those  affections 
which  God  has  impressed  upon  his  heart:  and, 
when  these  are  allowed  scope  to  exercise  them- 
selves, but  under  strict  government  and  direction 
of  reason,  then  it  is  we  act  suitably  to  our  nature, 
and  to  the  circumstances  God  has  placed  us  in.  [6] 
Neither  is  affection  itself  at  all  a  weakness,  nor  does 
it  argue  defect,  any  otherwise  than  as  our  senses 
and  appetites  do ;  they  belong  to  our  condition  of 
nature,,and  are  what  we  cannot  do  without.  God 
Almighty  is,  to  be  sure,  unmoved  by  passion  or 
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appetite,  unchanged  by  affection ;  but  then  it  is  to 
be  added,  that  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  per- 
ceives things  by  any  senses  like  ours,  but  in  a  man- 
ner infinitely  more  perfect.     Now  as  it  is  an  absur- 
dity almost  too  gross  to  be  mentioned,  for  a  man 
to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  his  senses,  because  the 
Supreme  Being  discerns  things  more  perfectly  with- 
out them ;  it  is  a  real,  though  not  so  obvious  an 
absurdity,  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  the  passions 
he  has  given  us,  because  he  is  without  them.     [7] 
For,  since  our  passions  are  as  really  a  part  of  our 
constitution  as  our  senses,  since  the  former  as  really 
belong  to  our  condition  of  nature  as  the  latter,  to 
get  rid  of  either  is  equally  a  violation  of,  and  break- 
ing in  upon,  that  nature  and  constitution  he  has 
given  us.     Both  our  senses  and  our  passions  are  a 
supply  to  the  imperfection  of  our  nature ;  thus  they 
show  that  we  are  such  sort  of  creatures,  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  those  helps  which  higher  orders  of  crea- 
tures do  not.     But  it  is  not  die  supply,  but  the 
deficiency,  as  it  is  not  a  remedy,  but  a  disease, 
which  is  the  imperfection.    However,  our  appetites, 
passions,  senses,  no  way  imply  disease ;  nor  indeed 
do  they  imply  deficiency  or  imperfection  of  any  sort, 
but  omy  this,  that  the  constitution  of  nature  accord- 
ing to  which  God  has  made  us  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire them.    [8]  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that 
a  wise  man  must  entirely  suppress  compassion  and 
all  fellow-feeling  for  others,  as  a  weakness,  and  trust 
to  reason  alone  to  teach  and  enforce  upon  him  the 
practice  of  the  several  charities  we  owe  to  our  kind; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  bare  exercise  of  such 
affections  would  itself  be  for  the  good  and  happiness 
of  the  world,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  religion  in  man,  the  \Mfi  influ- 
ence they  have  upon  our  practice,  and  the  strength 
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and  prevalency  of  contrary  ones,  plainly  require 
those  affections  to  be  a  restraint  upon  these  latter, 
and  a  supply  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  former. 

[9]  First.  The  very  exercise  itself  of  these  affec- 
tions in  a  just  and  reasonable  manner  and  degree, 
would  upon  the  whole  increase  the  satisfactions  and 
lessen  the  miseries  of  life. 

It  is  the  tendency  and  business  of  virtue  and 
religion  to  procure,  as  much  as  may  be,  universal 
good-will,  trust,  and  friendship  amongst  mslhkind. 
If  this  could  be  brought  to  obtain,  and  each  man 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  others,  as  every  one  does 
that  of  a  friend,  and  looked  upon  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  his  neighbour,  as  every  one  does  upon 
that  of  his  children  and  fami  y,  it  is  too  manifest  to 
be  insisted  upon  how  much  the  enjoyments  of  life 
would  be  increased.  There  would  be  so  much  hap- 
piness introduced  into  the  world,  without  any  deduc- 
tion or  inconvenience  from  it,  in  proportion  as  the 
precept  of  rejoicing  with  those  who  do  rejoice  was 
universally  obeyed.  Our  Saviour  has  owned  this 
good  affection  as  belonging  to  our  nature,  in  the 
parable  of  The  Lost  Sheep,  and  does  not  think  it 
to  the  disadvantage  of  a  perfect  state  to  represent 
its  happiness  as  capable  of  increase  from  reflection 
upon  that  of  others. 

[10]  But  since,  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  com- 
passion or  sorrow  for  the  distress  of  others  seems 
so  far  necessarily  connected  with  joy  in  their  pros- 
perity, as  that  whoever  rejoices  in  one  must  un- 
avoidably compassionate  the  other,  there  cannot  be 
that  delight  or  satisfaction  which  appears  to  be  so 
considerable,  without  the  inconveniences,  whatever 
they  are,  of  compassion. 

[11]  However,  without  considering  this  connec- 
tion^  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  more  good  than  evil, 
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more  delight  than  sorrow,  arises  from  compassion 
itself;  there  being  so  many  things  which  balance 
the  sorrow  of  it.  [12]  There  is  first  the  relief  which 
the  distressed  feel  firom  this  affection  in  others  to- 
wards them.  There  is  likewise  the  additional  misery 
which  they  would  feel  from  the  reflection,  that  no 
one  commiserated  their  case.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  any  disposition,  prevailing  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  becomes  somewhat  wrong;  and  we  have 
ways  of  speaking,  which,  though  they  do  not 
directly  express  that  excess,  yet  always  lead  our 
thoughts  to  it  and  give  us  the  notion  of  it.  Thus, 
when  mention  is  made  of  delight  in  being  pitied, 
this  always  conveys  to  our  mind  the  notion  of  some- 
what which  is  really  a  weakness ;  the  manner  of 
speaking,  I  say,  implies  a  certain  weakness  and 
feebleness  of  mind,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
approved. But  men  of  the  greatest  fortitude  would 
in  distress  feel  uneasiness  from  knowing  that  no 
person  in  the  world  had  any  sort  of  compassion  or 
real  concern  for  them,  and  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially when  the  temper  is  enfeebled  by  sickness  or 
any  long  and  great  distress,  doubtless  would  feel  a 
kind  of  relief  even  from  the  helpless  good-will  and 
ineffectual  assistances  of  those  about  them.  [13] 
Over  against  the  sorrow  of  compassion  is  likewise 
to  be  set  a  peculiar  calm  kind  of  satisfaction  which 
accompanies  it,  unless  in  cases  where  the  distress 
of  another  is  by  some  means  so  brought  home  to 
ourselves  as  to  become  in  a  manner  our  own,  or 
when  from  weakness  of  mind  the  afrection  rises 
too  high,  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  This  tran- 
quillity or  calm  satisfaction  proceeds  partly  from 
consciousness  of  a  right  affection  and  temper  of 
mind,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  our  own  freedom 
from  the  misery  we  compassionate.     This  last  may 
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possibly  ap{>ear  to  some  at  first  sight  faulty^  but  it 
really  is  not  so.  It  is  the  same  with  that  positive 
enjoyment  which  sudden  ease  from  pain  for  the 
present  affords,  arising  from  a  real  sense  of  misery, 
joined  with  a  sens^  of  our  freedom  from  it ;  which 
in  all  cases  must  afford  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 

[14]  To  these  things  must  be  added  the  observa- 
tion which  respects  both  the  affections  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  that  they  who  have  got  over  all  fellow- 
feeling  for  others  have  withal  contracted  a  certain 
callousness  of  heart,  which  renders  them  insensible 
to  most  other  satisfactions  but  those  of  the  grossest 
kind. 

[15]  Secondly.  Without  the  exercise  of  these 
affections,  men  would  certainly  be  much  more  want- 
ing in  the  offices  of  charity  they  owe  to  each  other> 
and  likewise  more  cruel  and  injurious,  than  they  are 
at  present. 

[16]  The  private  interest  of  the  individual  would 
not  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  reasonable  and 
cool  self-love  alone,  therefore  the  appetites  and 
passions  are  placed  within  as  a  guard  and  further 
security,  without  which  it  would  not  be  taken  du6 
care  of.  It  is  manifest  our  life  would  be  neglected, 
virere  it  not  for  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thirst  and 
weariness,  notwithstanding  that  without  them  reason 
would  assure  us,  that  the  recruits  of  food  and  sleep 
are  the  necessary  means  of  our  preservation.  It  is 
therefore  absurd  to  imagine  that,  without  affection, 
the  same  reason  alone  would  be  more  effectual  to 
engage  us  to  perform  the  duties  we,  owe  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  One  of  this  make  would  be  as 
defective,  as  much  wanting,  considered  with  respect 
to  society,  as  one  of  the  former  make  would  be  de- 
fective or  wanting,  considered  as  an  individual,  or 
in  his  private  capacity.     Is  it  possible  any  can  in 
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earnest  think,  that  a  public  spirit,  L  e,  a  settled  rea- 
sonable principle  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  is  so 
prevalent  and  strong  in  the  species,  as  that  we  may 
venture  to  throw  off  the  under  affections,  which  are 
its  assistants,  carry  it  forward,  and  mark  out  parti- 
cular courses  for  it — ^family,  friends,  neighbourhood, 
the  distressed,  our  country  ?  The  common  joys  and 
the  common  sorrows,  which  belong  to  these  rela- 
tions and  circumstances,  are  as  plainly  useful  to 
society  as  the  pain  and  pleasure  belonging  to  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness,  are  of  service  to  the  individual. 
In  defect  of  that  higher  principle  of  reason,  compas- 
sion is  oflen  the  only  way  by  which  the  indigent  can 
have  access  to  us ;  and,  therefore,  to  eradicate  this, 
though  it  is  not  indeed  formally  to  deny  them  that 
assistance  which  is  their  due,  yet  it  is  to  cut  them 
off  from  that  which  is  too  frequently  their  only  way 
of  obtaining  it.  And  as  for  those  who  have  shut  up 
this  door  against  the  complaints  of  the  miserable,  and 
conquered  this  affection  in  themselves,  even  these 
persons  will  be  under  great  restraints  from  the  same 
affection  in  others.  Thus  a  man  who  has  himself 
no  sense  of  injustice,  cruelty,  oppression,  will  be 
kept  from  running  the  utmost  lengths  of  wickedness 
by  fear  of  that  detestation  and  even  resentment  of 
inhumanity,  in  many  particular  instances  of  it,  which 
compassion  for  the  object  towards  which  such  in- 
humanity is  exercised  excites  in  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. And  this  is  frequently  the  chief  danger  and 
the  chief  restraint  which  tyrants  and  the  great  op- 
pressors of  the  world  feel. 

[17]  In  general,  experience  will  show  that,  as 
want  of  natural  appetite  to  food  supposes  and  pro- 
ceeds from  some  bodily  disease,  so  the  apathy  the 
Stoics  talk  of,  as  much  supposes,  or  is  accompa- 
nied with,  somewhat  amiss  in  the  moral  character^ 
in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind.    Those  who 
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formerly  aimed  at  this  upon  the  foot  of  philosophy 
appear  to  have  had  better  success  in  eradicating  the 
affections  of  tenderness  and  compassion  than  they 
had  with  the  passions  of  envy,  pride,  and  resent- 
ment :  these  latter,  at  best,  were  but  concealed,  and 
that  imperfectly  too.  How  far  this  observation  may 
be  extended  to  such  as  endeavour  to  suppress  the 
natural  impulses  of  their  affections,  in  order  to  form 
themselves  for  business  and  the  world,  I  shall  not 
determine.  But  there  does  not  appear  any  capa- 
city or  relation  to  be  named,  in  which  men  ought 
to  be  entirely  deaf  to  the  calls  of  affection^  unless 
the  judicial  one  is  to  be  excepted. 

[18]  And  as  to  those  who  are  commonly  called 
the  men  of  pleasure,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reason 
they  set  up  for  hardness  of  heart  is,  to  avoid  being 
interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  ruin  and  misery 
they  are  the  authors  of;  neither  are  persons  of  this 
character  always  the  most  free  from  the  impoten- 
cies  of  envy  and  resentment.  What  may  not  men 
at  last  bring  themselves  to,  by  suppressing  their 
passions  and  affections  of  one  kind,  and  leaving  those 
of  the  other  in  their  full  strength  ?  But  surely  it 
might  be  expected  that  persons  who  make  pleasure 
their  study  and  their  business,  if  they  understood 
what  they  profess,  would  reflect,  how  many  of  the 
entertainments  of  life,  how  many  of  those  kind  of 
amusements  which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to 
men  of  leisure  and  education,  they  become  insensi- 
ble to  by  this  acquired  hardness  of  heart. 

[19]  I  shall  close  these  reflections  with  barely 
mentioning  the  behaviour  of  that  Divine  Person,  who 
was  the  example  of  all  perfection  in  human  nature;^ 
as  represented  in  the  Gospels  mourning,  and  even, 
in  a  literal  sense,  weeping  over  the  distresses  of  his 
creatures. 
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[20]  The  observation  already  made, — ^that,  of  the 
two  affections  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  latter  exerts 
itself  much  more  than  the  former,  that,  from  the 
original  constitution  of  human  nature,  we  much  more 
generally  and  sensibly  compassionate  the  distressed, 
than  rejoice  with  the  prosperous,  requires  to  be  par- 
ticularly considered.  This  observation,  therefore, 
with  the  reflections  which  arise  out  of  it,  and  which 
it  leads  our  thoughts  to,  shall  be  the  subject  of  an- 
other discourse. 

[21]  For  the  conclusion  of  this,  let  me  just  take 
notice  of  the  danger  of  over-great  refinements,  of 
going  beside  or  beyond  the  plain,  obvious,  first  ap^ 
pearances  of  things,  upon  the  subject  of  morals  and 
religion.  The  least  observation  will  show  how  little  the 
generality  of  men  are  capable  of  speculations.  There- 
fore morality  and  religion  must  be  somewhat  plain 
and  easy  to  be  understood ;  they  must  appeal  to  what 
we  call  plain  common  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
superior  capacity  and  improvement,  because  they 
appeal  to  mankind.  [22]  Persons  of  superior  capa- 
city and  improvement  have  often  fallen  into  errors, 
which  no  one  of  mere  common  understanding  could. 
Is  it  possible  that  one  of  this  latter  character  could 
ever  himself  have  thought,  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  such  thing  in  mankind  as  affection  to  the  good 
of  others ;  suppose  of  parents  to  their  children  1  Or 
that  what  he  felt  upon  seeing  a  friend  in  distress 
was  only  fear  for  himself?  Or,  upon  supposition 
of  the  affections  of  kindness  and  compassion,  that  it 
was  the  business  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  set  him 
about  extirpating  them  as  fast  as  he  could  ?  And 
yet  each  of  these  manifest  contradictions  to  nature 
has  been  laid  down  by  men  of  speculation,  as  a  dis- 
covery in  moral  philosophy,  which  they,  it  seems, 
have  found  out  through  all  the  specious  appearances 
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to  the  contrary.  [23]  This  reflection  may  be  ex- 
tended further.  The  extravagances  of  enthusiasm 
and  superstition  do  not  at  all  lie  in  the  road  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  original 
mistakes,  must  be  owing  to  going  beside  or  beyond 
it.  Now,  since  inquiry  and  examination  can  relate 
only  to  things  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  it,  and  to  persons  who  are  capable  of  it ; 
the  proper  advice  to  be  given  to  plain  honest  men, 
to  secure  them  from  the  extremes  both  of  supersti- 
tion and  irreligion,  is  that  of  the  Son  of  Sirach — In 
every  good  work  trust  thy  own  soul ;  for  this  is  the 
keeping  of  the  commandment,^ 

*  Ecdus.  xxzii.  23. 
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"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep" — Rom.  xii.  15. 

HERE  is  a  much  more  exact  corres- 
pondence between  the  natural  and 
moral  world  than  we  are  apt  to  take 
notice  of.  The  inward  frame  of  man 
does  in  a  peculiar  manner  answer  to 
the  external  condition  and  circumstances  of  life,  in 
which  he  is  placed.  This  is  a  particular  instance  of 
that  general  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach :  All 
things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  God  hath 
made  nothing  imperfect}  The  several  passions  and 
affections  in  the  heart  of  man,  compared  with  the 
circumstances  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  afford, 
to  such  as  will  attend  to  them,  as  certain  instances 
of  final  causes  as  any  whatever  which  are  more  com- 
monly alleged  for  such :  since  those  affections  lead 
him  to  a  certain  determinate  course  of  action  suit- 
able to  those  circumstances,  as  (for  instance)  com- 
passion, to  relieve  the  distressed.  And  as  all  obser- 
vations of  final  causes,  drawn  from  the  principles  of 
action  in  the  heart  of  man,  compared  with  the  con- 
dition he  is  placed  in,  serve  all  the  good  uses  which 
instances  of  final  causes  in  the  material  world  about 
us  do,  and  both  these  are  equally  proofs  of  wisdom 
and  design  in  the  Author  of  Nature ;  so  the  former 

'  £cclu8.  xlii.  24. 
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serve  to  further  good  purposes^  they  show  us  what 
course  of  life  we  are  made  for,  what  is  our  duty,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  enforce  upon  us  the  practice 
of  it. 

[25]  Suppose  we  are  capable  of  happiness  and  of 
misery  in  degrees  equally  intense  and  extreme,  yet 
we  are  capable  of  the  latter  for  a  much  longer  time, 
beyond  all  comparison.  We  see  men  in  the  tortures  ' 
of  pain  for  hours,  days,  and,  excepting  the  short 
suspensions  of  sleep,  for  months  together,  without 
intermission ;  to  which  no  enjoyments  of  life  do,  in 
degree  and  continuance,  bear  any  sort  of  proportion. 
And  such  is  our  make  and  that  of  the  world  about 
us,  that  anything  may  become  the  instrument  of  pain 
and  sorrow  to  us.  Thus  almost  any  one  man  is 
capable  of  doing  mischief  to  any  other,  though  he 
may  not  be  capable  of  doing  him  good ;  and  if  he 
be  capable  of  doing  him  some  good,  he  is  capable  of 
doing  him  more  evil.  And  it  is  in  numberless  cases 
much  more  in  our  power  to  lessen  the  miseries  of 
others  than  to  promote  their  positive  happiness,  any 
otherwise  than  as  the  former  often  includes  the 
latter,  ease  from  misery  occasioning  for  some  time 
the  greatest  positive  enjoyment.  [26]  This  con- 
stitution of  nature,  namely,  that  it  is  so  much  more 
in  our  power  to  occasion  and  likewise  to  lessen  misery 
than  to  promote  positive  happiness,  plainly  required 
a  particular  affection,  to  hinder  us  from  abusing,  and 
to  incline  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  former 
powers,  i.  e.  the  powers  both  to  occasion  and  to 
lessen  misery,  over  and  above  what  was  necessary 
to  induce  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  latter  power, 
that  of  promoting  positive  happiness.  The  power 
we  have  over  the  misery  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to 
occasion  or  lessen  it,  being  a  more  important  trust 
than  the  power  we  have  of  promoting  their  positive 
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happiness,  the  former  requires  and  has  a  further, 
'an  additional  security  and  guard  against  its  being 
violated,  beyond  and  over  and  above  what  the  latter 
has.  The  social  nature  of  man  and  general  good- 
will to  his  species  equally  prevent  him  from  doing 
evil,  incline  him  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to 
promote  the  positive  happiness  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures :  but  compassion  only  restrains  him  from  the 
first,  and  carries  him  to  the  second,  it  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  the  third. 

[27]  The  final  causes,  then,  of  compassion  are  to 
prevent  and  to  relieve  misery. 

As  to  the  former — ^this  affection  may  plainly  be  a 
restraint  upon  resentment,  envy,  unreasonable  self- 
love,  that  is,  upon  all  the  principles  fi*om  which  men 
do  evil  to  one  another.  Let  us  instance  only  in  re- 
sentment. It  seldom  happens,  in  regulated  societies, 
that  men  have  an  enemy  so  entirely  in  their  power, 
as  to  be  able  to  satiate  their  resentment  with  safety. 
But  if  we  were  to  put  this  case,  it  is  plainly  sup- 
posable  that  a  person  might  bring  his  enemy  into 
such  a  condition  as,  from  being  the  object  of  anger 
and  rage,  to  become  an  object  of  compassion  even 
to  himself,  though  the  most  malicious  man  in  the 
world ;  and  in  this  case  compassion  would  stop  him, 
if  he  could  stop  with  safety,  from  pursuing  his  re- 
venge any  further.  But  since  nature  has  placed 
within  us  more  powerful  restraints  to  prevent  mis- 
chief, and  since  the  final  cause  of  compassion  is 
much  more  to  relieve  misery,  let  us  go  on  to  the 
consideration  of  it  in  this  view. 

[28]  As  this  world  was  not  intended  to  be  a  state 
of  any  great  satisfaction  or  high  enjoyment,  so  nei- 
ther was  it  intended  to  be  a  mere  scene  of  unhap- 
piness  and  sorrow.  Mitigations  and  reliefs  are  pro- 
vided by  the  merciful  Author  of  Nature  for  most  of 
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the  afflictions  in  human  life.  There  is  kind  provision 
made  even  against  our  frailties,,  as  we  are  so  con- 
stituted that  time  abundantly  abates  our  sorrows  and 
begets  in  us  that  resignment  of  temper  which  ought 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  better  cause,  a  due 
sense  of  the  authority  of  God  and  our  state  of  de- 
pendence. This  holds  in  respect  to  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  evils  of  life,  I  suppose,  in  some  degree 
as  to  pain  and  sickness.  Now  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitution or  make  of  man,  considered  as  some  relief 
to  misery  and  not  as  provision  for  positive  happiness, 
is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  instance  of  nature's  com- 
passion for  us,  and  every  natural  remedy  or  relief  to 
misery  may  be  considered  in  the  same  view. 

[29]  But  since  in  many  cases  it  is  very  much  in  our 
power  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  each  other,  and 
benevolence,  though  natural  in  man  to  man,  yet  is  in 
a  very  low  degree  kept  down  by  interest  and  compe- 
titions, and  men  for  the  most  part  are  so  engaged 
in  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  world  as  to  over- 
look and  turn  away  from  objects  of  misery,  which 
are  plainly  considered  as  interruptions  to  them  in 
their  way,  as  intruders  upon  their  business,  their 
gaiety  and  mirth — compassion  is  an  advocate  within 
us  in  their  behalf,  to  gain  the  unhappy  admittance 
and  access,  to  make  their  case  attended  to.  If  it 
sometimes  serve  a  contrary  purpose  and  make  men 
industriously  turn  away  from  the  miserable,  these 
are  only  instances  of  abuse  and  perversion;  for 
the  end  for  which  the  affection  was  given  us  most 
certainly  is  not  to  make  us  avoid,  but  to  make  us 
attend  to,  the  objects  of  it.  And  if  men  would 
only  resolve  to  allow  thus  much  to  it — let  it  bring 
before  their  view,  the  view  of  their  mind,  the  miseries 
of  their  fellow-creatures — let  it  gain  for  them  that 
their  case  be  considered — I  am  persuaded  it  would 
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not  fail  of  gaining  more,  and  that  very  few  real  ob- 
jects of  charity  would  pass  unrelieved.  Pain  and 
sorrow  and  misery  have  a  right  to  our  assistance ; 
compassion  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  debt,  and  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  distressed. 
For  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  sorrow  of  com- 
passion by  turning  from  the  wretched,  when  yet  it 
is  in  our  power  to  relieve  them,  is  as  unnatural  as 
to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  pain  of  hunger,  by 
keeping  from  the  sight  of  food.  That  we  can  do 
one  wi9i  greater  success  than  we  can  the  other,  is 
no  proof  diat  one  is  less  a  violation  of  nature  than 
the  other.  Compassion  is  a  call,  a  demand  of  nature, 
to  relieve  the  unhappy,  as  hunger  is  a  natural  call 
for  food.  This  affection  plainly  gives  the  objects  of 
it  an  additional  claim  to  relief  and  mercy,  over  and 
above  what  our  fellow-creatures  in  common  have  to 
our  good-will.  [30]  Liberality  and  bounty  are  ex- 
ceedingly commendable  and  a  particular  distinction 
in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  men  set  themselves 
to  contract  their  heart,  and  close  it  to  all  interest 
but  their  own.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  opposed  to 
mercy,  but  always  accompanies  it;  the  distinction 
between  them  is  only,  that  the  former  leads  our 
thoughts  to  a  more  promiscuous  and  undistinguished 
distribution  of  favours — ^to  those  who  are  not,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  necessitous — ^whereas  the  object 
of  compassion  is  misery.  But  in  the  comparison 
and  where  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  both,  mercy  is 
to  have  the  preference ;  the  affection  of  compassion 
manifestly  leads  us  to  this  preference.  Thus,  to  re- 
lieve the  indigent  and  distressed,  to  single  out  the 
unhappy  from  whom  can  be  expected  no  returns 
either  of  present  entertainment  or  future  service, 
for  the  objects  of  our  favours — ^to  esteem  a  man's 
being  fHendless  as  a  reconmiendation — dejection. 
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and  incapacity  of  struggling  through  the  world,  as 
a  motive  for  assisting  him — ^in  a  word,  to  consider 
these  circumstances  of  disadvantage  which  are 
usually  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglect  and 
overlooking  a  person,  as  a  motive  for  helping  him 
forward :  this  is  the  course  of  benevolence  which 
compassion  marks  out  and  directs  us  to;  this  is 
that  humanity,  which  is  so  peculiarly  becoming  our 
nature  and  circumstances  in  this  world. 

[31]  To  these  considerations,  drawn  from  the 
nature  o(  man,  must  be  added  the  reason  of  the 
thing  itself  we  are  recommending,  which  accords  to 
and  shows  the  same.  For  since  it  is  so  much  more 
in  our  power  to  lessen  the  misery  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  than  to  promote  their  positive  happiness, 
in  cases  where  there  is  an  inconsistency,  we  shall 
be  likely  to  do  much  more  good  by  setting  ourselves 
to  mitigate  the  former  than  by  endeavounng  to 
promote  the  latter.  Let  the  competition  be  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  It  is  easy,  you  will  say,  to 
see  which  will  have  the  preference.  True :  but  the 
question  is,  which  ought  to  have  the  preference  ? 
What  proportion  is  £here  between  the  happiness 
produced  by  doing  a  favour  to  the  indigent,  and  that 
produced  by  doing  the  same  favour  to  one  in  easy 
circumstances  1  It  is  manifest  that  the  addition  of 
a  very  large  estate  to  one  who  before  had  an  afflu- 
ence, will  in  many  instances  yield  him  less  new 
enjoyment  or  satisraction,  than  an  ordinary  charity 
would  yield  to  a  necessitous  person.  So  that  it  is 
not  only  true,  that  our  nature,  i,  e.  the  voice  of  God 
within  us,  carries  us  to  the  exercise  of  charity  and 
benevolence  in  the  way  of  compassion  or  mercy, 
preferably  to  any  other  way ;  but  we  also  manifestly 
discern  much  more  good  done  by  the  former :  or,  if 
you  will  allow  me  the  expressions,  more  misery  anni- 
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hilatedy  and  happiness  created.  If  charity  and  bene- 
volence and  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  be  anything,  this  observation  deserves  to 
be  most  seriously  considered  by  all  who  have  to 
bestow.  And  it  holds  with  great  exactness  when 
applied  to  the  several  degrees  of  greater  and  less 
indigency  throughout  the  various  ranks  in  human 
life,  the  happiness  or  good  produced  not  being  in 
proportion  to  what  is  bestowed,  but  in  proportion  to 
this  joined  with  the  need  there  was  of  it. 

[32]  It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that,  upon  this 
subject,  notice  should  be  taken  of  occasions,  circum- 
stances, and  characters,  which  seem  at  once  to  call 
forth  affections  of  different  sorts.  Thus  vice  may 
be  thought  the  subject  both  of  pity  and  indignation ; 
folly,  of  pity  and  of  laughter.  How  far  this  is  strictly 
true,  I  shall  not  inquire ;  but  only  observe  upon  the 
appearance,  how  much  more  humane  it  is  to  yield 
and  give  scope  to  affections  which  are  most  directly 
in  favour  of,  and  friendly  towards,  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  that  there  is  plainly  much  less  danger  of 
being  led  wrong  by  these,  than  by  the  other. 

[33]  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
in  recommendation  of  compassion,  that  it  is  most 
amiable,  most  becoming  human  nature,  and  most 
useful  to  the  world ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that 
every  affection,  as  distinct  from  a  principle  of  reason, 
may  rise  too  high  and  be  beyond  its  just  proportion. 
And  by  means  of  this  one  carried  too  far,  a  man 
throughout  his  life  is  subject  to  much  more  uneasiness 
than  belongs  to  his  share,  and,  in  particular  instances, 
it  may  be  in  such  a  degree  as  to  incapacitate  him 
from  assisting  the  very  person  who  is  the  object  of 
it.  But  as  there  are  some  who  upon  principle  set  up 
for  suppressing  this  affection  itself  as  a  weakness, 
there  is  also  I  know  not  what  of  fashion  on  this  side, 
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and  by  some  means  or  other  the  whole  world  almost 
is  run  into  the  extremes  of  insensibility  towards  the 
distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  so  that  general 
rules  and  exhortations  must  always  be  on  the  other 
side. 

[34]  And  now  to  go  on  to  the  uses  we  should 
make  of  the  foregoing  reflections,  the  further  ones 
they  lead  to,  and  the  general  temper  they  have  a 
tendency  to  beget  in  us.  There  being  that  distinct 
aflection  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man  tending  to 
lessen  the  miseries  of  life,  that  particular  provision 
made  for  abating  its  sorrows  more  than  for  increasing 
its  positive  happiness,  as  before  explained ;  this  may 
suggest  to  us  what  should  be  our  general  aim  re- 
specting ourselves  in  our  passage  through  this  world, 
namely,  to  endeavour  chiefly  to  escape  misery,  keep 
free  from  uneasiness,  pain,  and  sorrow,  or  to  get 
relief  and  mitigation  of  them ;  to  propose  to  our- 
selves peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  rather  than 
pursue  afler  high  enjoyments.  This  is  what  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  before  explained  marks  out  as  the 
course  we  should  follow,  and  the  end  we  should  aim  at. 
To  make  pleasure  and  mirth  and  jollity  our  business, 
and  be  constantly  hurrying  about  afler  some  gay 
amusement,  some  new  gratification  of  sense  or  appe- 
tite, to  those  who  will  consider  the  nature  of  man  and 
our  condition  in  this  world,  will  appear  the  most  ro- 
mantic scheme  of  life  that  ever  entered  into  thought. 
And  yet  how  many  are  there  who  go  on  in  this 
course,  without  learning  better  from  the  daily,  the 
hourly  disappointments,  listlessness,  and  satiety, 
which  accompany  this  fashionable  method  of  wast- 
ing away  their  days ! 

[35]  The  subject  we  have  been  insisting  upon 
would  lead  us  into  the  same  kind  of  reflections,  by  a 
different  connection.     The  miseries  of  life  brought 
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home  to  ourselves  by  compassion,  viewed  through 
this  affection  considered  as  the  sense  by  which  they 
are  perceived,  would  beget  in  us  that  moderation, 
humility,  and  soberness  of  mind,  which  has  been  now 
recommended,  and  which  particularly  belongs  to  a 
season  of  recollection,  the  only  purpose  of  which  is 
to  bring  us  to  a  just  sense  of  things,  to  recover  us 
out  of  that  forgetfulness  of  ourselves  and  our  true 
state,  which  it  is  manifest  far  the  greatest  part  of 
men  pass  their  whole  life  in.  [36]  Upon  this  ac- 
count Solomon  says,  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house  offeast- 
ing ;  i.  e.  it  is  more  to  a  man's  advantage  to  turn 
his  eyes  towards  objects  of  distress,  to  recall  some- 
times to  his  remembrance  the  occasions  of  sorrow, 
than  to  pass  all  his  days  in  thoughtless  mirth  and 
gaiety.  And  he  represents  the  wise  as  choosing  to 
fi*equent  the  former  of  these  places,  to  be  sure  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  by  the  sadness  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  Every  one 
observes  how  temperate  and  reasonable  men  are 
when  humbled  and  brought  low  by  afflictions,  in 
comparison  of  what  they  are  in  high  prosperity. 
By  tfiis  voluntary  resort  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
which  is  here  recommended,  we  might  learn  all 
those  useful  instructions  which  calamities  teach, 
without  undergoing  them  ourselves,  and  grow  wiser 
and  better  at  a  more  easy  rate  than  men  commonly 
do.  The  objects  themselves,  which  in  that  place  of 
sorrow  lie  before  our  view,  naturally  give  us  a  se- 
riousness and  attention,  check  that  wantonness  which 
is  the  growth  of  prosperity  and  ease,  and  lead  us 
to  reflect  upon  the  deficiencies  of  human  life,  itself 
— ^that  every  man,  at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether 
vanity.  This  would  correct  the  florid  and  gaudy 
prospects  and  expectations  which  we  are  too  apt  to 
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indulge,  teach  us  to  lower  our  notions  of  happiness 
and  enjoyment,  bring  them  down  to  the  reality  of 
things,  to  what  is  attainable,  to  what  the  frailty  of 
our  condition  will  admit  of,  which  for  any  contin- 
uance, is  only  tranquillity,  ease,  and  moderate  satisfac- 
tions. Thus  we  might  at  once  become  proof  against 
the  temptations  wi9i  which  the  whole  world  almost 
is  carried  away,  since  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  what 
is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  but  also  vicious  pursuits 
in  general,  aim  at  somewhat  besides  and  beyond 
these  moderate  satisfactions. 

[37]  And  as  to  that  obstinacy  and  wilfulness 
which  render  men  so  insensible  to  the  motives  of 
religion,  this  right  sense  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world  about  us  would  bend  the  stubborn  mind,  soflen 
the  heart,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  receive  impres- 
sion; and  this  is  the  proper  temper  in  which  to 
call  our  ways  to  remembrance,  to  review  and  set 
home  upon  ourselves  the  miscarriages  of  our  past  life. 
In  such  a  compliant  state  of  mind,  reason  and  con- 
science will  have  a  fair  hearing,  which  is  the  prepa- 
ration for,  or  rather  the  beginning  of,  that  repentance, 
the  outward  show  of  which  we  all  put  on  at  this 
season. 

[38]  Lastly,  The  various  miseries  of  life  which 
lie  before  us  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  frailty 
of  this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through,  may 
put  us  in  mind  that  the  present  world  is  not  our 
home,  that  we  are  merely  strangers  and  travellers 
in  it,  as  all  our  fathers  were.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  a  foreign  country,  in  which  our  poverty 
and  wants  and  the  insufficient  supplies  of  them, 
were  designed  to  turn  our  views  to  that  higher  and 
better  state  we  are  heirs  to,  a  state  where  will  be  no 
follies  to  be  overlooked,  no  miseries  to  be  pitied,  no 
wants  to.be  relieved,  where  the  affection  we  have 
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been  now  treating  of  will  happily  be  lost,  as  there 
will  be  no  objects  to  exercise  it  upon,  for  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away. 


SERMON  VII. 


UPON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  BALAAM. 


i( 


Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.** — ^Numb.  xxiii.  lo. 


HESE  words  taken  alone  and  without 
respect  to  him  who  spoke  them,  lead 
our  thoughts  immediately  to  the  dif- 
ferent ends  of  good  and  bad  men. 
For  though  the  comparison  is  not  ex- 
pressed, yet  it  is  manifestly  implied,  as  is  also  the 
preference  of  one  of  these  characters  to  the  other 
in  that  last  circumstance,  death.  And,  since  dying 
the  death  of  the  righteous  or  of  the  wicked  neces- 
sarily implies  men's  being  righteous  or  wicked,  i.  e. 
having  lived  righteously  or  wickedly,  a  comparison 
of  them  in  their  lives  also  might  come  into  conside- 
ration, from  such  a  single  view  of  the  words  them- 
selves. But  my  present  design  is  to  consider  them 
with  a  particular  reference  or  respect  to  him  who 
spoke  them ;  which  reference,  if  you  please  to  at- 
tend, you  will  see.  And  if  what  shall  be  offered  to 
your  consideration  at  this  time  bethought  a  discourse 
upon  the  whole  history  of  this  man,  rather  than  upon 
tlie  particular  words  I  have  read,  this  is  of  no  con- 
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sequence ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  afford  reflections  of 
use  and  service  to  ourselves. 

[2]  But,  in  order  to  avoid  cavils  respecting  this 
remarkable  relation  in  Scripture,  either  that  part  of 
it  which  you  have  heard  in  the  first  lesson  for  the 
day,  or  any  others;  let  me  just  observe,  that  as 
this  is  not  a  place  for  answering  them,  so  they  no 
way  affect  the  following  discourse,  since  the  charac- 
ter there  given  is  plainly  a  real  one  in  life  and  such 
as  there  are  parallels  to. 

[3]  The  occasion  of  Balaam's  coming  out  of  his 
own  country  into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  pro- 
nounced this  solemn  prayer  or  wish,  he  himself  re- 
lates in  the  first  parable  or  prophetic  speech,  of 
which  it  is  the  conclusion.  In  which  is  a  custom 
referred  to,  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of:  that  of 
devoting  enemies  to  destruction,  before  the  entrance 
upon  a  war  with  them.  This  custom  appears  to 
have  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  for 
we  find  it  amongst  the  most  distant  nations.  The 
Romans  had  public  officers,  to  whom  ^it  belonged 
as  a  stated  part  of  their  office.  But  there  was  some- 
what more  particular  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
Balaam  being  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  per- 
son whose  blessing  or  curse  was  thought  to  be  al- 
ways effectual. 

[4]  In  order  to  engage  the  reader's  attention  to 
this  passage,  the  sacred  historian  has  enumerated 
the  preparatory  circumstances,  which  are  these. 
Balaam  requires  the  king  of  Moab  to  build  him 
seven  altars,  and  to  prepare  him  the  same  number 
of  oxen  and  of  rams.  The  sacrifice  being  over,  he 
retires  alone  to  a  solitude  sacred  to  these  occasions, 
there"  to  wait  the  divine  inspiration  or  answer  for 
which  the  foregoing  rites  were  the  preparation.  And 
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God  met  Balaam,  and  put  a  word  in  his  mouthy 
upon  receiving  which  he  returns  back  to  the  altars, 
where  was  the  king,  who  had  all  this  while  attended 
the  sacrifice,  as  appointed ;  he  and  all  the  princes 
of  Moab  standing,  big  with  expectation  of  the  pro- 
phet's reply.  ^And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from 
Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying.  Come, 
curse  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel,  How  shall 
I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  t  Or  how  shall 
I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  f  For  from 
the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from  the  hills  I 
behold  him:  lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and 
shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.  Who  can 
count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth 
part  of  Israel?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his, 

[5]  It  is  necessary,  as  you  will  see  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discourse,  particularly  to  observe  what 
he  understood  by  righteous.  And  he  himself  is  in- 
troduced in  the  book  of  Micah'  explaining  it ;  if  by 
righteous,  is  meant  good,  as  to  be  sure  it  is.  O  my 
people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of  Moab 
consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  son  ofBeor  answered 
him  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal,  From  the  mention 
of  Shittim,  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  this  very  story 
which  is  here  referred  to,  though  another  part  of  it, 
the  account  of  which  is  not  now  extant;  as  there 
are  many  quotations  in  Scripture  out  of  books  which 
are  not  come  down  to  us.  Remember  what  Balaam 
answered,  that  ye  may  know  the  righteousness  of 
the  Lord;  i.  e,  the  righteousness  which  God  will 
accept.  Balak  demands.  Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God?    Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offer- 

*  V.  4,  5,  '  V.  7-10.  ^  Chap.  vi. 
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ings,  with  calves  of  a  year  oldf  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-horn 
for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the 
sin  of  my  soul  f  Balaam  answers  him,  lie  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good:  and  what  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  Here 
is  a  good  man  expressly  characterized,  as  distinct 
firom  a  dishonest  and  a  superstitious  man.  No  words 
can  more  strongly  exclude  dishonesty  and  falseness 
of  heart,  than  doing  justice,  and  loving  mercy:  and 
both  these,  as  well  as  walking  humbly  with  God,  are 
put  in  opposition  to  those  ceremonial  methods  of 
recommendation,  which  Balak  hoped  might  have 
served  the  turn.  From  hence  appears  what  he 
meant  by  the  righteous  whose  death  he  desires  to 
die. 

[6]  Whether  it  was  his  own  character  shall  now 
be  inquired :  and  in  order  to  determine  it,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  his  whole  behaviour  upon  this  occa- 
sion. When  the  elders  of  Moab  came  to  him,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  much  allured  with  the  re- 
wards offered,  yet  he  had  such  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  as  to  keep  the  messengers  in  suspense 
until  he  had  consulted  his  will.  And  God  said  to 
him.  Thou  shall  not  go  with  them  ;  thou  shalt  not 
curse  the  people :  for  they  are  blessed.^  Upon  this 
he  dismisses  the  ambassadors,  with  an  absolute  re- 
fusal of  accompanying  them  back  to  their  king. 
Thus  far  his  regards  to  duty  prevailed,  neither  does 
there  anything  appear  as  yet  amiss  in  his  conduct. 
[7]  His  answer  being  reported  to  the  king  of  Moab, 
a  more  honourable  embassy  is  immediately  dis- 
patched, and  greater  rewards  proposed.    Then  the 
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iniquity  of  his  heart  began  to  disclose  itself.  A 
thorough  honest  man  would  without  hesitation  have 
repeated  his  former  answer,  that  he  could  not  be 
guilty  of  so  infamous  a  prostitution  of  the  sacre4 
character  with  which  he  was  invested,  as  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet  to  curse  those  whom  he  knew 
to  be  blessed.  But  instead  of  this,  which  was  the 
only  honest  part  in  these  circumstances  that  lay 
before  him,  he  desires  the  princes  of  Moab  to  tarry 
that  night  with  him  also ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
reward  deliberates,  whether  by  some  means  or  other 
he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  leave  to  curse  Israel ; 
to  do  that  which  had  been  before  revealed  to  him 
to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  which  yet  he  re- 
solves not  to  do  vnthout  that  permission.  [8]  Upon 
which  as  when  this  nation  afterward  rejected  God 
from  reigning  over  them,  he  gave  them  a  king  in  his 
anger  ;  in  the  same  way,  as  appears  from  other  parts 
of  the  narration,  he  gives  Balaam  the  permission  he 
desired ;  for  this  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the 
words.  [9]  Arriving  in  the  territories  of  Moab,  and 
being  received  with  particular  distinction  by  the 
king,  and  he  repeating  in  person  the  promise  of  the 
rewards  he  had  before  made  to  him  by  his  ambas- 
sadors :  he  seeks,  the  text  says,  by  sacrifices  and 
enchantments  (what  these  were  is  not  to  our  pur- 
pose), to  obtain  leave  of  God  to  curse  the  people, 
keeping  still  his  resolution  not  to  do  it  without  that 
permission ;  which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  had 
such  regard  to  the  command  of  God,  as  to  keep 
this  resolutioi^  to  the  last.  The  supposition  of  his 
being  under  a  supernatural  restraint  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion of  Philo :  he  is  plainly  represented  to  be  under 
no  other  force  or  restraint,  than  the  fear  of  God .  How- 
ever, he  goes  on  persevering  in  that  endeavour, 
after  he  had  declared  that  God  had  not  beheld  ini- 
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quity  in  Jacob,  neither  bad  be  seen  perverseness 
in  Israel,  ^  i,  e.  they  were  a  people  of  virtue  atid 
piety,  so  far  as  not  to  have  drawn  down,  by  their  ini- 
Quily,  that  curse  which  he  was  soliciting  leave  to 
pronounce  upon  them.  So  that  the  state  of  Balaam's 
mind  was  this :  he  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to 
be  very  wicked,  and  contrary  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  God ;  he  had  inward  checks  and  restraints, 
which  he  could  not  entirely  get  over ;  he  therefore 
casts  about  for  ways  to  reconcile  this  wickedness 
with  his  duty.  How  great  a  paradox  soever  this 
may  appear,  as  it  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
it  is  the  very  account  which  the  Scripture  gives  us 
of  him. 

[10]  But  there  is  a  more  surprising  piece  of  ini- 
quity yet  behind.  Not  daring  in  his  religious  cha- 
racter, as  a  prophet,  to  assist  the  king  of  Moab,  he 
considers  whether  there  might  not  be  found  some 
other  means  of  assisting  him  against  that  very  people, 
whom  he  himself  by  the  fear  of  God  was  restrained 
from  cursing  in  words.  One  would  not  think  it 
possible,  that  the  weakness,  even  of  religious  self- 
deceit  in  its  utmost  excess,  could  have  so  poor  a 
distinction,  so  fond  an  evasion,  to  serve  itself  of.  But 
so  it  was :  and  he  could  think  of  no  other  method, 
than  to  betray  the  children  of  Israel  to  provc^e  His 
wrath,  who  was  their  only  strength  and  defence. 
The  temptation  which  he  pitched  upon,  was  that 
concerning  which  Solomon  afterward  observed,  that 
it  had  cast  down  many  wounded;  yea,  many  strong 
men  bad  been  slain  by  it :  and  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  sad  example,  when  bis  wives  turned  away  bis 
heart  after  otber  gods.  This  succeeded :  the  people 
sin  against  God:  and  thus  the  prophet's  counsel 
brought  on  that  destruction,  which  he  could  by  no 
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means  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  with  the  religious 
ceremony  of  execration,  which  the  king  of  Moab 
thought  would  itself  have  effected  it.  Their  crime 
and  punishment  are  related  in  Deuteronomy/  and 
Numbers.*  And  from  the  relation  repeated  in 
Numbers,^  it  appears,  that  Balaam  was  the  contriver 
of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  Revelation/  where  he  is  said  to  have  taught 
Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children 
of  Israel, 

[ll]  This  was  the  man,  this  Balaam,  I  say,  was 
the  man  who  desired  to  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  that  his  last  end  might  he  like  his :  and 
this  was  the  state  of  his  mind,  when  he  pronounced 
these  words. 

So  that  the  object  we  have  now  before  us  is  the 
most  astonishing  in  the  world :  a  very  wicked  man, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  God  and  religion,  persisting 
still  in  his  wickedness  and  preferring  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness,  even  when  he  had  before  him  a 
lively  view  of  death  and  that  approaching  period  of 
his  days  which  should  deprive  him  of  all  diose  ad- 
vantages for  which  he  was  prostituting  himself,  and 
likewise  a  prospect,  whether  certain  or  uncertain, 
of  a  future  state  of  retribution :  all  this  joined  with 
an  explicit  ardent  wish,  that,  when  he  was  to  leave 
this  world,  he  might  be  in  the  condition  of  a  right- 
eous man.  Good  God,  what  inconsistency,  what 
perplexity  is  here !  With  what  different  views  of 
things,  with  what  contradictory  principles  of  action, 
must  such  a  mind  be  torn  and  distracted  !  It  was 
not  unthinking  carelessness,  by  which  he  ran  on 
headlong  in  vice  and  folly,  without  ever  making  a 
stand  to  ask  himself  what  he  was  doing.  No,  he 
acted  upon  the  cool  motives  of  interest  and  advan- 
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tage.  Neither  was  he  totally  hard  and  callous  to  im- 
pressions of  religion,  what  we  call  abandoned ;  for 
he  absolutely  denied  to  curse  Israel.  When  reason 
assumes  her  place,  when  convinced  of  his  duty, 
when  he  owns  and  feels,  and  is  actually  under  the 
influence  of  the  divine  authority ;  whilst  he  is  carry- 
ing on  his  views  to  the  grave,  the  end  of  all  tempo- 
ral greatness ;  under  this  sense  of  things,  with  the 
better  character  and  more  desirable  state  present — 
full  before  him — ^in  his  thoughts,  in  his  wishes — 
voluntarily  to  choose  the  worse,  what  fatality  is  here ! 
Or  how  otfierwise  can  such  a  character  be  explained  1 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether an  uncommon  one:  nay,  with  some  small 
alterations,  and  put  a  little  lower,  it  is  applicable  to 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  world.  For  if  the 
reasonable  choice  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  and 
yet  men  make  the  unreasonable  one,  is  not  this  the 
same  contradiction,  that  very  inconsistency  which 
appeared  so  unaccountable  ? 

[12]  To  give  some  little  opening  to  such  charac- 
ters and  behaviour,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  general, 
that  there  is  no  account  to  be  given  in  the  way  of 
reason,  of  men's  so  strong  attachments  to  the  pre- 
sent world :  our  hopes  and  fears  and  pursuits  are  in 
degrees  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  known  value  of 
the  things  they  respect.  This  may  be  said  without 
taking  into  consideration  religion  and  a  future  state  ; 
and  when  these  are  considered,  the  disproportion 
is  infinitely  heightened.  [13]  Now  when  men  go 
against  their  reason,  and  contradict  a  more  impor- 
tant interest  at  a  distance,  for  one  nearer,  though  of 
less  consideration;  if  this  be  the  whole  of  the  case, 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  strong  passions,  some 
kind  of  brute  force  within,  prevail  over  the  principle 
of  rationality.    However,  if  this  be  with  a  clear,  full, 
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and  distinct  view  of  the  truth  of  things,  then  it  is 
doing  the  utmost  violence  to  themselves,  acting  in 
the  most  palpable  contradiction  to  their  very  nature. 
[14]  But  if  there  be  any  such  thing  in  mankind  as 
putting  half  deceits  upon  themselves ;  which  there 
plainly  is,  either  by  avoiding  reflection,  or  (if  they 
do  reflect)  by  religious  equivocation,  subterfuges, 
and  palliating  matters  to  themselves;  by  these 
means  conscience  may  be  laid  asleep,  and  they  may 
go  on  in  a  course  of  wickedness  with  less  disturb- 
ance. All  the  various  turns,  doubles,  and  intrica- 
cies in  a  dishonest  heart,  cannot  be  unfolded  or  laid 
open ;  but  that  there  is  somewhat  of  that  kind  is 
manifest,  be  it  to  be  called  self-deceit,  or  by  any 
other  name.  [15]  Balaam  had  before  his  eyes  the 
authority  of  God,  absolutely  forbidding  him  what  he, 
for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  had  the  strongest  inclina- 
tion to :  he  was  likewise  in  a  state  of  mind  sober 
enough  to  consider  death  and  his  last  end :  by  these . 
considerations  he  was  restrained,  first  from  going  to 
the  king  of  Moab,  and,  afler  he  did  go,  from  cursing 
Israel.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  great 
wickedness  in  his  heart.  He  could  not  forego 
the  rewards  of  unrighteousness :  he  therefore  first 
seeks  for  indulgences;  and  when  these  could  not 
be  obtained,  he  sins  against  the  whole  meaning,  end, 
and  design  of  the  prohibition,  which  no  consideration 
in  the  world  could  prevail  with  him  to  go  against 
the  letter  of  And  surely  that  impious  counsel  he 
gave  to  Balak  against  the  children  of  Israel  was,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  a  greater  piece  of  wickedness  than 
if  he  had  cursed  them  in  words. 

[16]  If  it  be  inquired  what  his  situation,  his  hopes, 
and  fears  were,  in  respect  to  this  his  wish;  the 
answer  must  be,  that  consciousness  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  heart  must  necessarily  have  destroyed 
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all  settled  hopes  of  dying  the  death  of  the  righteous : 
he  could  have  no  calm  satisfection  in  this  view  of 
his  last  end :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duty,  now  men- 
tioned, might  keep  him  from  perfect  despair. 

[17]  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that  Balaam 
had  the  most  just  and  true  notions  of  God  and  reli- 
gion ;  as  appears,  partly  firom  the  original  story  it- 
self, and  more  plainly  from  the  passage  in  Micah, 
where  he  explains  religion  to  consist  in  real  virtue 
and  real  piety,  expressly  distinguished  firom  super-^ 
stition,  and  in  terms  which  most  strongly  exclude 
dishonesty  and  falseness  of  heart.  Yet  you  see  his 
behaviour:  he  seeks  indulgences  for  plain  wicked- 
ness, which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  glosses  over 
the  same  wickedness,  dresses  it  up  in  a  new  form, 
in  order  to  make  it  pass  ofT  more  easily  with  him- 
self. That  is,  he  deliberately  contrives  to  deceive 
and  impose  upon  himself,  in  a  matter  which  he 
knew  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

[18]  To  bring  these  observations  home  to  our- 
selves :  it  is  too  evident,  that  many  persons  allow 
themselves  in  very  unjustifiable  courses,  who  yet 
make  great  pretences  to  religion, — not  to  deceive  the 
world,  none  can  be  so  weak  as  to  think  this  will  pass 
in  our  age, — but  firom  principles,  hopes,  and  fears, 
respecting  God  and  a  future  state ;  and  go  on  thus 
with  a  sort  of  tranquillity  and  quiet  of  mind.  This 
cannot  be  upon  a  thorough  consideration  and  full 
resolution  that  the  pleasures  and  advantages  they 
propose  are  to  be  pursued  at  all  hazards,  against 
reason,  against  the  law  of  God,  and  though  ever- 
lasting destruction  is  to  be  the  consequence.  This 
would  be  doing  too  great  violence  upon  themselves. 
No,  they  are  for  making  a  composition  vnth  the 
Almighty.    These  of  his  commands  they  will  obey : 
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but  as  to  others — ^why  they  will  make  all  the  atone- 
ments in  their  power ;  the  ambitious,  the  covetous, 
the  dissolute  man,  each  in  a  way  which  shall  not 
contradict  his  respective  pursuit.  Indulgences  be- 
fore, which  was  Balaam's  first  attempt,  though  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  it  as  to  deceive  himself,  or 
atonements  afterwards,  are  all  the  same.  And  here 
perhaps  come  in  faint  hopes  that  they  may,  and  half- 
resolves  that  they  will,  one  time  or  other,  make  a 
change. 

[19]  Besides  these,  there  are  also  persons  who,  from 
a  more  just  way  of  considering  things,  see  the  infinite 
absurdity  of  this,  of  substituting  sacrifice  instead  of 
obedience;  there  are  persons  far  enough  from  super- 
stition, and  not  without  some  real  sense  of  God  and 
religion  upon  their  minds,  who  yet  are  guilty  of  most 
unjustifiable  practices,  and  go  on  with  great  coolness 
and  command  over  themselves.  The  same  dis- 
honesty and  unsoundness  of  heart  discover  them- 
selves in  these  another  way.  [20]  In  all  common 
ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitively  at  first  view  what 
is  our  du^,  what  is  the  honest  part.  This  is  the 
ground  of  the  observation,  that  die  first  thought  is 
often  the  best.  In  these  cases  doubt  and  delibera- 
tion is  itself  dishonesty ;  as  it  was  in  Balaam  upon 
the  second  message.  That  which  is  called  consi- 
dering what  is  our  duty  in  a  particular  case,  is  very 
often  nothing  but  endeavouring  to  explain  it  away. 
Thus  those  courses,  which,  if  men  would  fairly  at- 
tend to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  they 
would  see  to  be  corruption,  excess,  oppression,  un- 
charitableness ;  there  are  refined  upon — things  were 
so  and  so  circumstanced — great  difficulties  are  raised 
about  fixing  bounds  and  degrees ;  and  thus  every 
moral  obligation  whatever  may  be  evaded*  Here 
is  scope,  I  say^  for  an  unfair  mind  to  explain  away 
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every  moral  obligation  to  itself.  [21]  Whether  men 
reflect  again  upon  this  internal  management  and 
artifice,  and  how  explicit  they  are  with  themselves, 
is  another  question.  There  are  many  operations  of 
the  mind,  many  things  pass  within,  which  we  never 
reflect  upon  again,  which  a  bystander,  firom  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  us  and  our  con- 
duct, may  make  shrewd  guesses  at. 

[22]  That  great  numbers  are  in  this  way  of  de- 
ceiving themselves  is  certain.  There  is  scarce  a  man 
in  the  world,  who  has  entirely  got  over  all  regards, 
hopes,  and  fears,  concerning  God  and  a  future  state ; 
and  these  apprehensions  in  the  generality,  bad  as 
we  are,  prevail  in  considerable  degrees;  yet  men 
will  and  can  be  wicked,  with  calmness  and  thought ; 
we  see  they  are.  There  must  therefore  be  some 
method  of  making  it  sit  a  little  easy  upon  their 
minds ;  which,  in  the  superstitious,  is  those  indul- 
gences and  atonements  before  mentioned,  and  this 
self-deceit  of  another  kind  in  persons  of  another 
character.  [23]  And  both  these  proceed  from  a 
certain  unfairness  of  mind,  a  peculiar  inward  dis- 
honesty, the  direct  contrary  to  that  simplicity  which 
our  Saviour  recommends,  imder  the  notion  of  be- 
coming little  children,  as  a  necessary  qualification 
for  our  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

[24]  But  to  conclude. — How  much  soever  men 
differ  in  the  course  of  life  they  prefer,  and  in  their 
ways  of  palliating  and  excusing  their  vices  to  them- 
selves, yet  all  agree  in  the  one  thing,  desiring  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  This  is  surely  remark- 
able. The  observation  may  be  extended  further  and 
put  thus :  Even  without  determining  what  that  is 
which  we  call  guilt  or  innocence,  there  is  no  man 
but  would  choose,  afler  having  had  the  pleasure  or 
advantage  of  a  vicious  action,  to  be  free  of  the  guilt 
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of  it,  to  be  in  the  state  of  an  innocent  man.  [25] 
This  shows  at  least  the  disturbance  and  implicit  dis- 
satisfaction in  vice.  If  we  inquire  into  the  ground 
of  it,  we  shall  find  it  proceeds  partly  from  an  imme- 
diate sense  of  having  done  evil  and  partly  from  an 
apprehension  that  this  inward  sense  shall  one  time 
or  another  be  seconded  by  a  higher  judgment,  upon 
which  our  whole  being  depends.  [26]  Now  to  sus- 
pend and  drown  this  sense  and  these  apprehensions, 
be  it  by  the  hurry  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  or  by 
superstition,  or  moral  equivocations,  this  is  in  a 
manner  one  and  the  same,  and  makes  no  alteration 
at  all  in  the  nature  of  our  case.  Things  and  actions 
are  what  they  are,  and  the  consequences  of  them 
will  be  what  they  will  be  :  why  then  should  we  de- 
sire to  be  deceived  ?  As  we  are  reasonable  crea- 
tures and  have  any  regard  to  ourselves,  we  ought 
to  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly  before  our 
mind,  and  upon  this,  act  as  you  please,  as  you  think 
most  fit ;  make  that  choice,  and  prefer  that  course 
of  life,  which  you  can  justify  to  yourselves  and  which 
sits  most  easy  upon  your  own  mind.  It  will  imme- 
diately appear,  that  vice  cannot  be  the  happiness, 
but  must  upon  the  whole  be  the  misery,  of  such  a 
creature  as  man,  a  moral,  an  accountable  agent. 
Superstitious  observances,  self-deceit,  though  of  a 
more  refined  sort,  will  not  in  reality  at  all  mend 
matters  with  us.  And  the  result  of  the  whole  can 
be  nothing  else,  but  that  with  simplicity  and  fair- 
ness we  keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the 
thing  that  is  tight ;  for  this  alone  shall  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  last. 


SERMON  VIII. 


UPON  RESENTMENT. 


"  Ye  have  beard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy:  but  I 
say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  youP — Matt.  v.  43,  44. 

INCE  perfect  goodness  in  the  Deity 
is  the  principle  from  whence  the  uni- 
verse was  brought  into  being  and  by 
which  it  is  preserved,  and  since  gene- 
ral benevolence  is  the  great  law  of 
the  whole  moral  creation,  it  is  a  question  which  im- 
mediately occurs,  Wby  had  man  implanted  in  him 
a  principle,  which  appears  the  direct  contrary  to 
benevolence  f  Now  the  foot  upon  which  inquiries  of 
this  kind  should  be  treated  is  this :  to  take  human 
nature  as  it  is,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed  as  they  are ;  and  then  consider  the  corres- 
pondence between  that  nature  and  those  circum- 
stances, or  what  course  of  action  and  behaviour,' re- 
specting those  circumstances,  any  particular  affec- 
tion or  passion  leads  us  to.    [2]  This  I  mention 
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to  distinguish  the  matter  now  before  us  from  dis- 
quisitions of  quite  another  kind ;  namely.  Why  we 
are  not  made  more  perfect  creatures,  or  placed  in 
better  circumstances  ?  these  being  questions  which 
we  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  anything  at  all  to  do 
with.  God  Almighty  undoubtedly  foresaw  the  dis- 
orders, both  natural  and  moral,  which  would  happen 
in  this  state  of  things.  If  upon  this  we  set  ourselves 
to  search  and  examine  why  he  did  not  prevent  them ; 
we  shall,  I  am  afraid,  be  in  danger  of  running  into 
somewhat  worse  than  impertinent  curiosity.  But 
upon  this  to  examine  how  &r  the  nature  which  he 
hath  given  us  hath  a  respect  to  those  circumstances 
such  as  they  are — ^how  far  it  leads  us  to  act  a  proper 
part  in  them — plainly  belongs  to  us :  and  such  in- 
quiries are  in  many  ways  of  excellent  use.  Thus 
the  thing  to  be  considered  is,  not.  Why  we  were 
not  made  of  such  a  nature,  and  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  to  have  no  need  of  so  harsh  and  turbu- 
lent a  passion  as  resentment :  but,  taking  our  nature 
and  condition  as  being  what  they  are.  Why,  or  for 
what  end  such  a  passion  was  given  us:  and  this 
chiefly  in  order  to  show  what  are  the  abuses  of  it. 

[3]  The  persons  who  laid  down  for  a  rule  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy," 
made  short  work  with  this  matter.  They  did  not,  it 
seems,  perceive  anything  to  be  disapproved  in  hatred, 
more  llian  in  good-will:  and,  according  to  their 
system  of  morals,  our  enemy  was  the  proper  natural 
object  of  one  of  these  passions,  as  our  neighbour 
was  of  the  other  of  them. 

This  was  all  they  had  to  say,  and  all  they  thought 
needful  to  be  said,  upon  the  subject.  But  this  can- 
not be  satis^ctory,  because  hatred,  malice,  and  re- 
venge, are  directly  contrary  to  the  religion  we  pro- 
fess, and  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself. 
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[4]  Therefore,  since  no  passion  God  hath  endued 
us  with  can  be  in  itself  evil ;  and  yet  since  men 
frequently  indulge  a  passion  in  such  ways  and  de- 
grees that  at  length  it  becomes  quite  another  thing 
irotn  what  it  was  originally  in  our  nature ;  and  those 
vices  of  malice  and  revenge  in  particular  take  their 
occasion  from  the  natural  passion  of  resentment :  it 
will  be  needful  to  trace  this  up  to  its  original,  that  we 
may  see  what  it  is  in  itself,  as  placed  in  our  nature 
by  its  Author,  from  which  it  will  plainly  appear,  for 
what  ends  it  was  placed  there.  And  when  we  know 
what  the  passion  is  in  itself,  and  the  ends  of  it,  we 
shall  easily  see,  what  are  the  abuses  of  it  in  which 
malice  and  revenge  consist,  and  which  are  so  strongly 
forbidden  in  the  text,  by  the  direct  contrary  being 
commanded. 

[5]  Resentment  is  of  two  kinds :  hasty  and  sud- 
den, or  settled  and  deliberate.  The  former  is  called 
anger^  and  oflen  passion  ;  which,  though  a  general 
word,  is  frequently  appropriated  and  confined  to  the 
particular  feeling,  sudden  anger,  as  distinct  from 
deliberate  resentment,  malice,  and  revenge.  In  all 
these  words  there  is  usually  implied  somewhat  vi- 
cious, somewhat  unreasonable  as  to  the  occasion  of 
the  passion,  or  immoderate  as  to  the  degree  or  du- 
ration of  it.  But  that  the  natural  passion  itself  is 
indifferent,  St.  Paul  has  asserted  in  that  precept. 
Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  ;^  which  though  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  an  encouragement  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainly 
this.  Though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not ;  yet  here  is  evi- 
dently a  distinction  made  between  anger  and  sin ; 
between  the  natural  passion,  and  sinful  anger. 

[6]  Sudden  anger,  upon  certain  occasions,  is  mere 
instinct :  as  merely  so,  as  the  disposition  to  close  our 

1  Ephes.  iv.  26. 
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eyes  upon  the  apprehension  of  somewhat  falling  into 
them,  and  no  more  necessarily  implies  any  degree 
of  reason.  I  say  necessarily,  for  to  be  sure  hasty j 
as  well  as  deliberate,  anger  may  be  occasioned  by 
injury  or  contempt,  in  which  cases  reason  suggests 
to  our  thoughts  that  injury  and  contempt,  which  is 
the  occasion  of  the  passion :  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
former  only  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  latter.  The  only  way  in  which  our  reason  and 
understanding  can  raise  anger,  is  by  representing 
to  our  mind  injustice  or  injury  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Now  momentary  anger  is  frequently  raised,  not  only 
without  any  real,  but  without  any  apparent  reason ; 
that  is,  without  any  appearance  of  injury,  as  distinct 
from  hurt  or  pain.  It  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  thought, 
that  this  passion  in  infants,  in  the  lower  species  of 
animals,  and,  which  is  oflen  seen,  in  men  towards 
them — it  cannot,  I  say,  be  imagined,  that  these  in- 
stances of  this  passion  are  the  effect  of  reason :  no, 
they  are  occasioned  by  mere  sensation  and  feeling. 
It  is  opposition,  sudden  hurt,  violence,  which  natu- 
rally excites  the  passion ;  and  the  real  demerit  or 
fault  of  him  who  offers  that  violence,  or  is  the  cause 
of  that  opposition  or  hurt,  does  not,  in  many  cases, 
so  much  as  come  into  thought. 

[7]  The  reason  and  the  end,  for  which  man  was 
made  thus  liable  to  this  passion,  is,  that  he  might 
be  better  qualified  to  prevent,  and  likewise  (or  per- 
haps chiefly)  to  resist  and  defeat,  sudden  force,  vio- 
lence, and  opposition,  considered  merely  as  such, 
and  without  regard  to  the  fault  or  demerit  of  him 
who  is  the  author  of  them.  Yet,  since  violence  may 
be  considered  in  this  other  and  further  view,  as 
implying  fault;  and  since  injury,  as  distinct  from 
harm,  may  raise  sudden  anger ;  sudden  anger  may 
likewise  accidentally  serve  to  prevent,  or  remedy, 
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such  fault  or  injury.  But,  considered  as  distinct 
firom  settled  anger,  it  stands  in  our  nature  for  self- 
defence,  and  not  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
There  are  plainly  cases  (and  in  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  world,  where  regular  governments  are 
not  formed,  they  frequently  happen),  in  which  there 
is  no  time  for  consideration,  and  yet  to  be  passive 
is  certain  destruction ;  in  which  sudden  resistance  is 
the  only  security. 

[8]  But  from  this,  deliberate  anger  or  resent- 
ment is  essentially  distinguished,  as  the  latter  is  not 
naturally  excited  by,  or  intended  to  prevent,  mere 
harm  without  appearance  of  wrong  or  injustic«. 
[9]  Now,  in  order  to  see,  as  exactly  as  we  can,  what 
is  the  natural  object  and  occasion  of  such  resent- 
ment, let  us  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  touched  with  reading,  suppose,  a  feigned  story 
of  baseness  and  villany,  properly  worked  up  to  move 
our  passions.  This  immediately  raises  indignation, 
somewhat  of  a  desire  that  it  should  be  punished. 
And  though  the  designed  injury  be  prevented,  yet 
that  it  was  designed  is  sufficient  to  raise  this  in- 
ward feeling.  Suppose  the  story  true,  this  inward 
feeling  would  be  as  natural  and  as  just :  and  one 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarce  a  man 
in  the  world,  but  would  have  it  upon  some  oc- 
casions. It  seems  in  us  plainly  connected  with  a 
sense  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
Suppose  further,  we  knew  both  the  persons  who 
did  and  who  suffered  the  injury :  neither  would  this 
make  any  alteration,  only  that  it  would  probably 
affect  us  more.  [10]  Tlie  indignation  raised  by 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  desire  of  having  it 
punished,  which  persons  unconcerned  would  feel, 
is  by  no  means  malice.  No,  it  is  resentment  against 
vice  and  wickedness :  it  is  one  of  the  common  bonds, 
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by  which  society  is  held  together,  a  fellow  feeling, 
which  each  individual  has  in  behalf  of  the  whole  spe- 
cies, as  well  as  of  himself.  And  it  does  not  appear  liiat 
this,  generally  speaking,  is  at  all  too  high  amongst 
mankind.    [  1 1  ]  Suppose  now  the  injury  I  have  been 
speaking  of  to  be  done  against  ourselves,  or  those 
whom  we  consider  as  ourselves.    It  is  plain  the  way 
in  which  we  should  be  affected  would  be  exactly 
the  same  in  kind,  but  it  would  certainly  be  in  a 
higher  degree,  and  less  transient,  because  a  sense 
of  our  own  happiness  and  misery  is  most  intimately 
and   always  present   to    us;   and  from   the   very 
constitution  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  but  have  a 
greater  sensibility  to,  and  be  more  deeply  interested 
in,  what  concerns  ourselves.     And  this  seems  to  be 
the  whole  of  this  passion  which  is,  properly  speaking, 
natural  to  mankind,  namely,  a  resentment  against 
injury  and  wickedness  in  general,  and  in  a  higher 
degree  when  towards  ourselves  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  regard  which  men  naturally  have  for  them- 
selves than  for  others.    [12]  From  hence  it  appears 
that  it  is  not  natural,  but  moral  evil,  it  is  not  suffering, 
but  injury,  which  raises  that  anger  or  resentment, 
which  is  of  any  continuance.    The  natural  object  of 
it  is  not  one  who  appears  to  the  suffering  person  to 
have  been  only  the  innocent  occasion  of  his  pain  or 
loss,  but  one  who  has  been  in  a  moral  sense  inju- 
rious either  to  ourselves  or  others.     [13]  This  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  observing  what  it  is  which 
heightens  or  lessens  resentment,  namely,  the  same 
which  aggravates  or  lessens  the  fault — ^friendship, 
and  former  obligations,  on  one  hand ;  or  inadver- 
tency, strong  temptations,  and  mistake  on  the  other. 
[14]  All  this  is  so  much  understood  by  mankind, 
how  little  soever  it  be  reflected  upon,  that  a  person 
would   be  reckoned  quite  distracted  who   should 
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coolly  resent  a  harm  which  had  not  to  himself  the 
appearance  of  injury  or  wrong.  [15]  Men  do  in- 
deed resent  what  is  occasioned  through  careless- 
ness :  but  then  they  expect  observance  as  their  due, 
and  so  that  carelessness  is  considered  as  faulty. 
f  1 6]  It  is  likewise  true  that  they  resent  more  strongly 
an  injury  done,  than  one  which,  though  designed, 
was  prevented,  in  cases  where  the  guilt  is  perhaps 
the  same :  the  reason  however  is,  not  that  bare  pain 
or  loss  raises  resentment,  but  that  it  gives  a  new 
and,  as  I  may  speak,  additional  sense  of  the  injury 
or  injustice.  [17]  According  to  the  natural  course 
of  the  passions,  the  degrees  of  resentment  are  in 
proportion,  not  only  to  the  degree  of  design  and 
deliberation  in  the  injurious  person,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  this,  joined  with  the  degree  of  the  evil  de- 
signed or  premeditated ;  since  this  likewise  comes 
in  to  make  the  injustice  greater  or  less.  And  the 
evil  or  harm  will  appear  greater  when  they  feel  it, 
than  when  they  only  reflect  upon  it :  so  therefore 
will  the  injury:  and  consequently  the  resentment 
will  be  greater. 

[18]  The  natural  object  or  occasion  of  settled  re- 
sentment then  being  injury,  as  distinct  from  pain  or 
loss ;  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  to  prevent  and  to  re- 
medy such  injury,  and  the  miseries  arising  from  it, 
is  the  end  for  which  this  passion  was  implanted  in 
man.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  weapon,  put  into 
our  hands  by  nature,  against  injury,  injustice,  and 
cruelty :  how  it  may  be  innocently  employed  and 
made  use  of,  shall  presently  be  mentioned. 

[19]  The  account  which  has  been  now  given  of 
this  passion  is,  in  brief,  that  sudden  anger  is  raised 
by,  and  was  chiefly  intended  to  prevent  or  remedy, 
mere  harm  distinct  from  injury ;  but  that  it  may  be 
raised  by  injury,  and  may  serve  to  prevent  or  to 
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remedy  it,  and  then  the  occasions  and  effects  of  it 
are  the  same  with  the  occasions  and  effects  of  deli- 
berate anger.  But  they  are  essentially  distinguished 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  never  occasioned  by  harm, 
distinct  firom  injury;  and  its  natural  proper  end  is  to 
remedy  or  prevent  only  that  harm,  which  implies, 
or  is  supposed  to  imply,  injury  or  moral  wrong. 
Every  one  sees  that  these  observations  do  not  relate 
to  those  who  have  habitually  suppressed  the  course 
of  their  passions  and  affections,  out  of  regard  either 
to  interest  or  virtue,  or  who,  from  habits  of  vice  and 
folly,  have  changed  their  nature.  But  I  suppose 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this,  now  described,  is  the 
general  course  of  resentment,  considered  as  a  natu- 
ral passion,  neither  increased  by  indulgence,  nor 
corrected  by  virtue,  nor  prevailed  over  by  other 
passions,  or  particular  habits  of  life. 

[20]  As  to  the  abuses  of  anger,  which  it  is  to  be 
observed  may  be  in  all  different  degrees,  the  first 
which  occurs  is  what  is  commonly  called  passion, 
to  which  some  men  are  liable,  in  the  same  way  as 
others  are  to  the  epilepsy,  or  any  sudden  particular 
disorder.  This  distemper  of  the  mind  seizes  them 
upon  the  least  occasion  in  the  world,  and  perpe- 
tually without  any  real  reason  at  all :  and  by  means 
of  it  they  are  plainly  every  day,  every  waking  hour 
of  their  lives,  liable  and  in  danger  of  running  into  the 
most  extravagant  outrages.  [21]  Of  a  less  boiste- 
rous, but  not  of  a  less  innocent  kind,  is  peevishness, 
which  I  mention  with  pity,  with  real  pity  to  the 
unhappy  creatures,  who,  from  their  inferior  station, 
or  other  circumstances  and  relations,  are  obliged  to 
be  in  the  way  of,  and  to  serve  for  a  supply  to  it. 
[22]  Both  these,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  are  one 
and  the  same  principle;  but  as  it  takes  root  in 
minds  of  different  makes,  it   appears  differently, 
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and  so  is  come  to  be  distinguished  by  different 
names.  That  which  in  a  more  feeble  temper  is 
peevishness  and  languidly  discharges  itself  upon 
everything  which  comes  in  its  way,  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  a  temper  of  greater  force  and  stronger  pas- 
sions, becomes  rage  and  fury.  In  one,  the  humour 
discharges  itself  at  once ;  in  the  other,  it  is  con- 
tinually discharging.  This  is  the  account  of  passion 
and  peevishness,  as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  ap- 
pearing in  different  persons.  It  is  no  objection 
against  the  truth  of  it,  that  they  are  both  to  be  seen 
sometimes  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

[23]  With  respect  to  deliberate  resentment,  the 
chief  instances  of  abuse  are :  when,  from  partiality 
to  ourselves,  we  imagine  an  injury  done  us,  when 
there  is  none :  when  this  partiality  represents  it  to 
us  as  greater  than  it  really  is :  when  we  fall  into 
that  extravagant  and  monstrous  kind  of  resentment 
towards  one  who  has  innocently  been  the  occasion 
of  evil  to  us,  that  is,  resentment  upon  account  of 
pain  or  inconvenience,  without  injury,  which  is  the 
same  absurdity  as  settled  anger  at  a  thing  that  is 
inanimate;  when  the  indignation  against  injury 
and  injustice  rises  too  high  and  is  beyond  propor- 
tion to  the  particular  ill  action  it  is  exercised  upon : 
or,  lastly,  when  pain  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  inflicted 
merely  in  consequence  of,  and  to  gratify,  that  re- 
sentment, though  naturally  raised. 

[24]  It  would  be  endless  to  descend  into  and 
explain  all  the  peculiarities  of  perversenessand  way- 
ward humour  which  might  be  traced  up  to  this  pas- 
sion. But  there  is  one  thing  which  so  generally 
belongs  to  and  accompanies  all  excess  and  abuse  of 
it  as  to  require  being  mentioned,  a  certain  determi- 
nation and  resolute  bent  of  mind  not  to  be  convinced 
or  set  right,  though  it  be  ever  so  plain  that  there  is 
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no  reason  for  the  displeasure^  that  it  was  raised 
merely  by  error  or  misunderstanding.  In  this  there 
*  is  doubtless  a  great  mixture  of  pride ;  but  there 
is  somewhat  more,  which  I  cannot  otherwise  ex- 
press, than  that  resentment  has  taken  possession 
of  the  temper  and  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  quit  its 
hold.  It  would  be  too  minute  to  inquire  whether 
this  be  anything  more  than  bare  obstinacy:  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  it,  in  a  very  particular 
manner  and  degree,  belongs  to  the  abuses  of  this 
passion. 

[25]  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  abuses,  'Ms 
not  just  indignation  against  cruelty  and  wrong  one 
of  the  instruments  of  death,  which  the  Author  of  our 
nature  hath  provided  1  Are  not  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  wrong,  the  natural  objects  of  that  indignation  ? 
Surely  then  it  may  one  way  or  other  be  innocently 
employed  against  them."  True,  Since,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  very  subsistence  of  the  world, 
that  injury,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  should  be  punished; 
and  since  compassion,  which  is  so  natural  to  man- 
kind, would  render  that  execution  of  justice  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  uneasy ;  indignation  against  vice 
ana  wickedness  is,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be,  a 
balance  to  that  weakness  of  pity,  and  also  to  any- 
thing else  which  would  prevent  the  necessary  methods 
of  severity.  Those  who  have  never  thought  upon 
these  subjects  may  perhaps  not  see  the  weight  of 
this :  but  let  us  suppose  a  person  guilty  of  murder, 
or  any  other  action  of  cruelty,  and  that  mankind  had 
naturally  no  indignation  against  such  wickedness 
and  the  authors  of  it;  but  that  everybody  was  affected 
towards  such  a  criminal  in  the  same  way  as  towards 
an  innocent  man:  compassion, amongst  other  things, 
would  render  the  execution  of  justice  exceedingly 
painful  and  difficult,  and  would  often  quite  prevent 
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it.  And  notwithstanding  that  the  principle  of  bene- 
volence is  denied  by  some  and  is  really  in  so  very 
low  a  degree,  that  men  are  in  great  measure  insen- 
sible to  the  happiness  of  their  fellow- creatures;  yet 
they  are  not  insensible  to  their  misery,  but  are  very 
strongly  moved  with  it,  insomuch  that  there  plainly 
is  occasion  for  that  feeling  which  is  raised  by  guilt 
and  demerit,  as  a  balance  to  that  of  compassion. 
Thus  much  may,  I  think,  justly  be  allowed  to  re- 
sentment, in  the  strictest  way  of  moral  considera- 
tion. 

[26]  The  good  influence  which  this  passion  has 
in  fact  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  obvious  to 
every  one's  notice.  Men  are  plainly  restrained  fi*om 
injuring  their  fellow-creatures  by  fear  of  their  resent- 
ment, and  it  is  very  happy  that  they  are  so,  when 
they  would  not  be  restrained  by  a  principle  of  virtue. 
And  after  an  injury  is  done  and  there  is  a  necessity 
that  the  offender  should  be  brought  to  justice,  the 
cool  consideration  of  reason,  that  the  security  and 
peace  of  society  require  examples  of  justice  should 
be  made,  might  indeed  be  sufficient  to  procure  laws 
to  be  enacted,  and  sentence  passed :  but  is  it  that 
cool  reflection  in  the  injured  person  which,  for  the 
most  part,  brings  the  offender  to  justice  I  Or  is  it 
not  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  ixijury 
and  the  author  of  it  ?  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt 
which  is  commonly  the  case.  This  however  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  good  effect,  notwithstanding  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  men  would  act  from 
a  better  principle,  reason  and  cool  reflection. 

[27]  The  account  now  given  of  the  passion  of 
resentment,  as  distinct  from  all  the  abuses  of  it,  may 
suggest  to  our  thoughts  the  following  reflections. 

[28]  First.  That  vice  is  indeed  of  ill  desert,  and 
must  finally  be  punished.    Why  should  men  dis- 
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pute  concerning  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  whether 
it  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  yet 
surely  is  not  matter  of  question;  but  why  should  this, 
I  say,  be  disputed,  when  every  man  carries  about 
him  this  passion,  which  aflbrds  him  demonstration 
that  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  are  to  be  the 
guide  of  his  actions  1  For  every  man  naturally  feels 
an  indignation  upon  seeing  instances  of  villany  and 
baseness,  and  therefore  cannot  commit  the  same 
without  being  self-condemned. 

[29]  Secondly.  That  we  should  learn  to  be  cau- 
tious lest  we  charge  God  foolishly  by  ascribing  that 
to  him,  or  the  nature  he  has  given  us,  which  is 
ovdng  wholly  to  our  own  abuse  of  it.  Men  may 
speak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it; 
but  human  nature,  considered  as  the  divine  work- 
manship, should  methinks  be  treated  as  sacred,  for 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  That  passion, 
from  whence  men  take  occasion  to  run  into  the  dread- 
ful vices  of  malice  and  revenge,  even  that  passion, 
as  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God,  is  not  only  in- 
nocent, but  a  generous  movement  of  mind.  It  is 
in  itse^,  and  in  its  original,  no  more  than  indig- 
nation against  injury  and  wickedness,  that  which  is 
the  only,  deformity  in  the  creation,  and  the  only 
reasonable  object  of  abhorrence  and  dislike.  How 
manifold  evidence  have  we  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  when  even  pain  in  the  natural  world,  and 
die  passion  we  have  been  now  considering  in  the 
moraly  come  out  instances  of  it  I 
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'[33]  But  since  custom  and  false  honour  are  on 
the  side  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  when  the  resent- 
ment is  natural  and  just;  and  reasons  are  some- 
times offered  in  justificationof  revenge  in  these  cases; 
and  since  love  of  our  enemies  is  thought  too  hard  a 
saying  to  be  obeyed :  I  will  show  the  absolute  un- 
lawfulness of  the  former;  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  the  latter ;  and  then  proceed  to  some  re- 
flections which  may  have  a  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate tendency  to  beget  in  us  a  right  temper  of  mind 
towards  those  who  have  offended  us. 

[34]  In  showing  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge,  it 
is  not  my  present  design  to  examine  what  is  alleged 
in  &vour  of  it,  firom  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  false 
honour,  but  only  to  consider  the  nature  and  reason 
of  the  thing  itself,  which  ought  to  have  prevented, 
and  ought  now  to  extirpate,  everything  of  that  kind. 

[35]  First.  Let  us  begin  with  the  supposition  of 
that  being  innocent  which  is  pleaded  for,  and  which 
shall  be  shown  to  be  altogether  vicious,  the  suppo- 
sition that  we  were  allowed  to  render  evil  for  evil, 
and  see  what  would  be  the  consequence.  Malice  or 
resentment  towards  any  man  hath  plainly  a  tendency 
to  beget  the  same  passion  in  him  who  is  the  object 
of  it ;  and  this  again  increases  it  in  the  other.  It  is 
of  the  very  nature  of  this  vice  to  propagate  itself, 
not  only  by  way  of  example,  which  it  does  in  com- 
mon with  other  vices,  but  in  a  peculiar  way  of  its 
own ;  for  resentment  itself,  as  well  as  what  is  done 
in  consequence  of  it,  is  the  object  of  resentment : 
hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  first  offence,  even 
when  so  slight  as  presently  to  be  dropped  and  for- 
gotten, becomes  the  occasion  of  entering  into  a 
long  intercourse  of  ill  offices:  neither  is  it  at  all 
uncommon  to  see  persons,  in  this  progress  of 
strife  and  variance,  change  parts;  and  him,  who 
was  at  first  the  injured  person,  become  more  in- 
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jurious  and  blamable  than  the  aggressor.  Put  the 
case  then  that  the  law  of  retaliation  was  universally 
received  and  allowed,  as  an  innocent  rule  of  life,  by 
all ;  and  the  observance  of  it  thought  by  many  (and 
then  it  would  soon  come  to  be  thought  by  all)  a 
point  of  honour :  this  supposes  every  man  in  private 
cases  to  pass  sentence  in  his  own  cause,  and  like- 
wise that  anger  or  resentment  is  to  be  the  judge. 
Thus,  from  the  numberless  partialities  which  we 
all  have  for  ourselves,  every  one  would  often  think 
himself  injured  when  he  was  not :  and  in  most  cases 
would  represent  an  injury  as  much  greater  than  it 
really  is;  the  imagined  dignity  of  the  person  offended 
would  scarce  ever  foil  to  magnify  the  offence.  And 
if  bare  retaliation,  or  returning  just  the  mischief 
received,  always  begets  resentment  in  the  person 
upon  whom  we  retaliate,  what  would  that  excess 
do  ?  Add  to  this,  that  he  likewise  has  his  partiali- 
ties— ^there  is  no  going  on  to  represent  this  scene  of 
rage  and  madness :  it  is  manifest  there  would  be  no 
bounds,  nor  any  end.  If  "  the  beginning  of  strife 
is  as  one  that  letteth  out  water,"  what  would  it  come 
to  when  allowed  this  free  and  unrestrained  course  ! 
'^  As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  or  wood  to  fire ;  so 
would  these  contentious  men  be  to  kindle  strife." 
And,  since  the  indulgence  of  revenge  hath  mani- 
festly this  tendency,  and  does  actually  produce  these 
effects  in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed,  a  passion  of  so 
dangerous  a  nature  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  were 
there  no  other  reason  against  it. 

[36]  Secondly.  It  hath  been  shown  that  the 
passion  of  resentment  was  placed  in  man,  upon  sup- 
position of,  and  as  a  prevention  or  remedy  to,  irre- 
gularity and  disorder.  Now  whether  it  be  allowed 
or  not,  that  the  passion  itself  and  the  gratification 
of  it  joined  together  are  painful  to  the  malicious 
person ;  it  must  however  be  so  with  respect  to  the 
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person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  and  upon  whom 
the  revenge  is  taken.  Now  if  we  consider  mankind, 
according  to  that  fine  allusion  of  St.  Paul,  as  '*  one 
body,  and  every  one  members*  one  of  another,"  it 
must  be  allowed  that  resentment  is,  with  respect  to 
society,  a  painful  remedy.  Thus  then  the  very  notion 
or  idea  of  this  passion,  as  a  remedy  or  prevention  of 
evil,  and  as  in  itself  a  painful  means,  plainly  shows 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  made  use  of,  but  only  in 
order  to  produce  some  greater  good. 

[37]  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  argument  is 
not  founded  upon  an  allusion  or  simile,  but  that  it 
is  drawn  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  passion  itself, 
and  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us.  We  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  words  taken  from  sensible 
things  to  explain  what  is  the  most  remote  from 
them ;  and  every  one  sees  from  whence  the  words 
prevention  and  remedy  are  taken.  But,  if  you 
please,  let  these  words  be  dropped :  the  thing  itself, 
I  suppose,  may  be  expressed  without  them. 

That  mankind  is  a  community,  that  we  all  stand 
in  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  public 
end  and  interest  of  society  which  each  particular  is 
obliged  to  promote,  is  the  sum  of  morals.  Consider 
then  the  passion  of  resentment,  as  given  to  this  one 
body,  as  given  to  society.  Nothing  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  resentment  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  secondary  passion  placed  in  us  upon  supposi- 
tion, upon  account  of,  and  with  regard  to,  injury ; 
not,  to  be  sure,  to  promote  and  further  it,  but  to 
render  it,  and  the  inconveniences  and  miseries  arising 
from  it,  less  and  fewer  than  they  would  be  without 
this  passion.  It  is  as  manifest,  that  the  indulgence 
of  it  is,  with  regard  to  society,  a  painful  means  of 
obtaining  these  ends.  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  very 
undesirable^  and  what  society  must  very  much  wish 
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to  be  without.  It  is  in  every  instance  absolutely  an 
evil  in  itself,  because  it  implies  producing  misery : 
and  consequently  must  never  be  indulged  or  grati- 
fied for  itself,  by  any  one  who  considers  mankind 
as  a  community  or  ^unily,  and  himself  as  a  member 
of  it. 

[38]  Let  us  now  take  this  in  another  view.  Every 
natural  appetite^  passion,  and  afTection,  may  be  gra- 
tified in  particular  instances,  without  being  subser- 
vient to  the  particular  chief  end  for  which  these 
several  principles  were  respectively  implanted  in  our 
nature.  And,  if  neither  this  end  nor  any  other  moral 
obligation  be  contradicted,  such  gratification  is  in- 
nocent. Thus  I  suppose  there  are  cases  in  which 
each  of  these  principles,  this  one  of  resentment  ex- 
cepted, may  innocently  be  gratified,  without  being 
subservient  to  what  is  the  main  end  of  it :  that  is, 
though  it  does  not  conduce  to,  yet  it  may  be  grati- 
fied without  contradicting,  that  end,  or  any  other 
obligation.  But  the  gratification  of  resentment,  if 
it  be  not  conducive  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
given  us,  must  necessarily  contradict,  not  only  the 
general  obligation  to  benevolence,  but  likewise  that 
particular  end  itself  The  end,  for  which  it  was 
given,  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  injury,  t.  e.,  the  misery 
occasioned  by  injury,  t.  e.,  misery  itself;  and  the 
gratification  of  it  consists  in  producing  miser}',  i.e., 
in  contradicting  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted 
in  our  nature. 

[39]  This  whole  reasoning  is  built  upon  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  this  passion  and  all  others. 
No  other  principle  or  passion  hath  for  its  end  the 
misery  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  malice  and  re- 
venge meditates  evil  itself;  and  to  do  mischief,  to 
be  the  author  of  misery,  is  the  very  thing  which 
gratifies  the  passion :  this  is  what  it  directly  tends 
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towards  as  its  proper  design.  Other  vices  even- 
tually do  mischief:  this  alone  aims  at  it  as  an  end. 

[40]  Nothing  can  with  reason  be  urged  in  justi- 
fication of  revenge,  from  the  good  effects  which 
the  indulgence  of  it  were  before  mentioned*  to  have 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  because,  though  it  be 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  yet  vice  is  vice  to  him  who 
is  guilty  of  it.  ''  But  suppose  these  good  effects 
are  foreseen ;"  that  is,  suppose  reason  in  a  particu- 
lar case  leads  a  man  the  same  way  as  passion  ?  Why 
then,  to  be  sure,  he  should  follow  his  reason,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  all  other  cases.  So  that,  turn  the 
matter  whichever  way  you  will,  no  more  can  be 
allowed  to  this  passion  than  what  hath  been  already.^ 

[41]  As  to  that  love  of  our  enemies,  which  is 
commanded:  this  supposes  the  general  obligation 
to  benevolence  or  good-will  towards  mankind ;  and 
this  being  supposed,  that  precept  is  no  more  than 
to  forgive  injuries,  that  is,  to  keep  clear  of  those 
abuses  before  mentioned ;  because  that  we  have  the 
habitual  temper  of  benevolence  is  taken  for  granted. 

[42]  Resentment  is  not  inconsistent  with  good- 
will, for  we  oflen  see  both  together  in  very  high 
degrees,  not  only  in  parents  towards  their  children, 
but  in  cases  of  friendship  and  dependence  where 
there  is  no  natural  relation.  These  contrary  pas- 
sions, though  they  may  lessen,  do  not  necessarily 
destroy  each  other.  We  may  therefore  love  our 
enemy,  and  yet  have  resentment  against  him  for 
his  injurious  behaviour  towards  us.  But  when  this 
resentment  entirely  destroys  our  natural  benevolence 
towards  him,  it  is  excessive,  and  becomes  malice  or 
revenge.  The  command  to  prevent  its  having  this 
effect,  t.  e.,  to  forgive  injuries,  is  the  same  as  to  love 

'  Sermon  viii.  p*  xoo.  *  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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our  enemies ;  because  that  love  is  always  supposed, 
unless  destroyed  by  resentment. 

[43]  *^  But  though  mankind  is  the  natural  object 
of  benevolence,  yet  may  it  not  be  lessened  upon 
vice,  i.  e.,  injury  ?  "  Allowed :  but  if  every  degree 
of  vice  or  injury  must  destroy  that  benevolence,  fiien 
no  man  is  the  object  of  our  love ;  for  no  man  is 
without  faults. 

*^  But  if  lower  instances  of  injury  may  lessen  our 
benevolence,  why  may  not  higher,  or  the  highest, 
destroy  it  I"  fte  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  not 
man's  being  a  social  creature,  much  less  his  being 
a  moral  agent,  from  whence  alone  our  obligations 
to  good-will  towards  him  arise.  There  is  an  ob- 
ligation to  it  prior  to  either  of  these,  arising  from 
his  being  a  sensible  creature,  that  is,  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery.  Now  this  obligation  can- 
not be  superseded  by  his  moral  character.  What 
justifies  public  executions  is,  not  that  the  guilt  or 
demerit  of  the  criminal  dispenses  with  the  obligation 
of  good-will,  neither  would  this  justify  any  severity ; 
but,  that  his  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  and 
happiness  of  the  world :  that  is,  a  general  and  more 
enlarged  obligation  necessarily  destroys  a  particular 
and  more  confined  one  of  the  same  kind  inconsis- 
tent with  it.  Guilt  or  injury,  then,  does  not  dispense 
with,  or  supersede  the  duty  of,  love  and  good-will. 

[44]  Neither  does  that  peculiar  regard  to  our- 
selves, which  was  before  allowed  to  be  natural^  to 
mankind,  dispense  with  it :  because  that  can  no  way 
innocently  heighten  our  resentment  against  those 
who  have  been  injurious  to  ourselves  in  particular, 
any  otherwise  than  as  it  heightens  our  sense  of  the 
injury  or  guilt ;  and  guilt,  though  in  the  highest 

*  Sermon  viii.  p.  95. 
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If  we  could  place  ourselves  at  a  due  distance,  i.  e., 
be  really  unprejudiced,  we  should  fi'equently  discern 
that  to  be  in  reality  inadvertence  and  mistake  in  our 
enemy,  which  we  now  fancy  we  see  to  be  malice  or 
scorn.  From  this  proper  point  of  view  we  should 
likewise  in  all  probability  see  something  of  these 
latter  in  ourselves,  and  most  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  the  former.  Thus  the  indignity  or  injury  would 
almost  infinitely  lessen,  and  perhaps  at  last  come 
out  to  be  nothing  at  all.  Self-love  is  a  medium  of 
a  peculiar  kind ;  in  these  cases  it  magnifies  every- 
thing which  is  amiss  in  others,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  lessens  everything  amiss  in  ourselves. 

[51]  Anger  also  or  hatred  may  be  considered  as 
another  false  medium  of  viewing  things,  which  al- 
ways represents  characters  and  actions  much  worse 
than  they  really  are.  Ill-will  not  only  never  speaks, 
but  never  thinks,  well  of  the  person  towards  whom 
it  is  exercised.  Thus  in  cases  of  offence  and  en- 
mity, the  whole  character  and  behaviour  is  consi- 
dered with  an  eye  to  that  peculiar  part  which  has 
offended  us,  and  the  whole  man  appears  monstrous, 
without  anything  right  or  human  in  him :  whereas 
the  resentment  should  surely  at  least  be  confined  to 
that  particular  part  of  the  behaviour  which  gave 
offence,  since  the  other  parts  of  a  man's  life  and 
character  stand  just  the  same  as  they  did  before. 

[52]  In  general,  there  are  very  few  instances  of 
enmity  carried  to  any  length,  but  inadvertency, 
misunderstanding,  some  real  mistake  of  the  case,  on 
one  side  however,  if  not  on  both,  has  a  great  share 
in  it. 

[53]  ^^  these  things  were  attended  to,  these  ill- 
humours  could  not  be  carried  to  any  length  amongst 
good  men,  and  they  would  be  exceedingly  abated 
amongst  all.    And  one  would  hope  they  might  be 
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attended  to :  for  all  that  these  cautions  come  to,  is 
really  no  more  than  desiring  that  things  may  be 
considered  and  judged  of  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
that  we  should  have  an  eye  to,  and  beware  of,  what 
would  otherwise  lead  us  into  mistakes.  So  that  to 
make  allowances  for  inadvertence,  misunderstand- 
ing, for  the  partialities  of  self-love,  and  the  false 
light  which  anger  set  things  in — I  say,  to  make 
allowances  for  these — ^is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  an 
instance  of  humbleness  of  mind,  or  meekness  and 
moderation  of  temper ;  but  as  what  common  sense 
should  suggest,  to  avoid  judging  wrong  of  a  matter 
before  us,  though  virtue  and  morals  were  out  of  the 
case.  And  therefore  it  as  much  belongs  to  ill  men, 
who  will  indulge  the  vice  I  have  been  arguing  against, 
as  to  good  men,  who  endeavour  to  subdue  it  in  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  all  these  cautions  concerning 
anger  and  self-love,  are  no  more  than  desiring  a 
man,  who  was  looking  through  a  glass  which  either 
magnified  or  lessened,  to  take  notice  that  the  ob- 
jects are  not  in  themselves  what  they  appear  through 
that  medium. 

[54]  To  all  these  things  one  might  add  that,  re- 
sentment being  out  of  the  case,  there  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  any  such  thing  as  direct  ill-will  in 
one  man  towards  another :  therefore  the  first  indig- 
nity or  injury,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  inadvertence  or 
misunderstanding,  may  however  be  resolved  into 
other  particular  passions  or  self-love,  principles 
quite  distinct  from  ill-will,  and  which  we  ought  all 
to  be  disposed  to  excuse  in  others,  from  experiencing 
so  much  of  them  in  ourselves.  A  great  man  of 
antiquity  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  as  he  never 
was  indulgent  to  any  one  fault  in  himself,  he  could 
not  excuse  those  of  others.  This  sentence  could 
scarce  with  decency  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any 

I 
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human  creature.  But  if  we  invert  the  former  part, 
and  put  it  thus — ^that  he  was  indulgent  to  many 
faults  in  himself,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  the  best  of  us 
are,  and  yet  was  implacable — ^how  monstrous  would 
such  an  assertion  appear  1  And  this  is  the  case  in 
respect  to  every  human  creature,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  without  the  forgiving  spirit  I  have  been  recom- 
mending. 

[55]  Further,  though  injury,  injustice,  oppres- 
sion, the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  are  the  natural 
objects  of  indignation,  or  if  you  please  of  resentment, 
as  before  explained  ;  yet  they  are  likewise  the  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  as  they  are  their  own  punish- 
ment, and  without  repentance  will  for  ever  be  so. 
No  one  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to  another,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  did  a  much  greater  to  himself. 
If  therefore  we  would  consider  things  justly,  such  a 
one  is,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  our  affec- 
tions, an  object  of  compassion,  as  well  as  of  dis- 
pleasure :  and  to  be  affected  really  in  this  manner, 
I  say  really,  in  opposition  to  show  and  pretence, 
argues  the  true  greatness  of  mind.  We  have  an 
example  of  forgiveness  in  this  way  in  its  utmost 
perfection,  and  which  indeed  includes  in  it  all  that 
is  good,  in  that  prayer  of  our  blessed  Saviour  on  the 
cross :  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

[56]  But  lastly,  the  offences  which  we  are  all 
guilty  of  against  God,  and  the  injuries  which  men 
do  to  each  other  are  often  mentioned  together,  and 
— ^making  allowances  for  the  infinite  distance  be- 
tween the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  a  frail  mortal,  zmd 
likewise  for  this,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  affected 
or  moved  as  we  are — offences  committed  by  others 
against  ourselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
apt  to  be  affected  with  them,  give  a  real  occasion 
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for  calling  to  mind  our  own  sins  against  God.  Now 
there  is  an  apprehension  and  presentiment  natural 
to  mankind  that  we  ourselves  shall  one  time  or 
other  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  others,  and  a 
peculiar  acquiescence  in,  and  feeling  of,  the  equity 
and  justice  of  this  equal  distribution.  This  natural 
notion  of  equity  the  Son  of  Sirach  has  put  in  the 
strongest  way.  "  He  that  revengeth  shall  find 
vengeance  from  the  Lord,  and  he  will  surely  keep 
his  sins  in  remembrance.  Forgive  thy  neighbour 
the  hurt  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  when  thou  prayest.  One  man  beareth 
hatred  against  another;  and  doth  he  seek  pardon 
from  the  Lord  ?  He  sheweth  no  mercy  to  a  man 
which  is  like  himself;  and  doth  he  ask  forgiveness 
of  his  own  sins  I "  ^  Let  any  one  read  our  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  king  who  took  account  of  his  ser- 
vants,^ and  the  equity  and  rightness  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  him  who  was  unmercifril  to 
his  fellow-servant  will  be  felt.  There  is  somewhat 
in  human  nature,  which  accords  to  and  falls  in  with 
that  method  of  determination.  Let  us  then  place 
before  our  eyes  the  time  which  is  represented  in 
the  parable,  that  of  our  own  death,  or  the  final 
judgment.  Suppose  yourselves  under  the  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  death ;  that  you  are  just 
going  to  appear  naked  and  without  disguise  before 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  give  an  account  of 
your  behaviour  towards  your  fellow  creatures: 
could  anything  raise  more  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  that  judgment,  than  the  reflection  that  you  had 
been  implacable,  and  without  mercy  towards  those 
who  had  offended  you — ^without  that  forgiving  spirit 
towards  others,  which,  that  it  may  now  be  exercised 

*  Ecclus.  xxviii.  i — 4.  *  Matt,  xviii. 
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towards  yourselves,  is  your  only  hope  1  [57]  And 
these  natural  apprehensions  are  authorized  hy  our 
Saviour's  application  of  the  parable  :  "  So  likewise 
shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye 
from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses."  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
good  man  in  the  same  circumstance,  in  the  last  part 
and  close  of  life ;  conscious  of  many  frailties,  as  the 
best  are,  but  conscious  too  that  he  had  been  meek, 
forgiving,  and  merciful ;  that  he  had  in  simplicity  of 
heart  been  ready  to  pass  over  offences  against  him- 
self: the  having  felt  this  good  spirit  will  give  him, 
not  only  a  full  view  of  the  amiableness  of  it,  but  the 
surest  hope  that  he  shall  meet  with  it  in  his  Judge. 
This  likewise  is  confirmed  by  his  own  declaration  : 
**  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  likewise  forgive  you."  And  that  we 
might  have  a  constant  sense  of  it  upon  our  mind, 
the  condition  is  expressed  in  our  daily  prayer.  A 
forgiving  spirit  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  as 
ever  we  hope  for  pardon  of  our  own  sins,  as  ever  we 
hope  for  peace  of  mind  in  our  dying  moments,  or 
for  the  divine  mercy  at  that  day  when  we  shall  most 
stand  in  need  of  it. 


UPON   SELF-DECEIT. 


■— "■    "lHT?<tF  words  fire  the  application   of 
^^^  Niiihan's  parable  to  David,  upon  oc- 

'  in  of  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba 
and  the  murder  of  Uriah  her  husband. 

J  The  parable,  which  is  related  in  the 

most  beautiful  simplicity,  is  this :  "  There  were  two 
men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor. 
The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds ; 
but  the  poor  man  had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe 
lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up ;  and 
it  grew  vip  together  with  him,  and  with  his  children; 
it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup, 
and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daugh- 
ter. And  there  came  a  trayeller  unto  the  rich  man, 
and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own 
herd,  to  dress  for  the  wayfeiing  man  that  was  come 
unto  him ;  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed 
it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  him.  And  David's 
anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man ;  and  he 
said  to  Nathan,  Ae  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath 
done  this  thing  shall  surely  die :  and  he  shall  restore 
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the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and 
because  he  had  no  pity."^  [2]  David  passes  sen- 
tence, not  only  that  there  should  be  a  fourfold 
restitution  made,  but  he  proceeds  to  the  rigour  of 
justice,  "  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall 
die:"  and  this  judgment  is  pronounced  with  the 
utmost  indignation  against  such  an  act  of  inhu- 
manity: "As  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall  surely  die ; 
and  his  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man." 
And  the  prophet  answered, "  Thou  art  the  man."  He 
liad  been  guilty  of  much  greater  inhumanity,  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  thought,  and  contrivance. 
Near  a  year  must  have  passed  between  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  his  crimes  and  the  time  of  the 
prophet's  coming  to  him;  and  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  story  that  he  had  in  all  this  while  the  least 
remorse  or  contrition. 

[3]  There  is  not  anything  relating  to  men  and 
characters  more  surprising  and  unaccountable  than 
this  partiality  to  themselves  which  is  observable  in 
many ;  as  there  is  nothing  of  more  melancholy  re- 
flection, respecting  morality,  virtue,  and  religion. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  men  seem  perfect  strangers 
to  their  own  characters.  They  think,  and  reason, 
and  judge  quite  differently  upon  any  matter  relating 
to  themselves,  from  what  they  do  in  cases  of  others 
where  they  are  not  interested.  Hence  it  is  one 
hears  people  exposing  follies,  which  they  them- 
selves are  eminent  for;  and  talking  with  great 
severity  against  particular  vices,  which,  if  all  the 
world  be  not  mistaken,  they  themselves  are  noto- 
riously guilty  of.  This  self-ignorance  and  self- 
partiality  may  be  in  all  different  degrees.  It  is  a 
lower  degree  of  it  which  David  himself  refers  to  in 
these  words,  "  Who  can  tell  how  ofl  he  ofTendeth  ] 

*  2  Sam.  xii.  i — 6. 
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O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults/'  This  is 
the  ground  of  that  advice  of  Elihu  to  Job  :  *'  Surely 
it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God,  That  which  I  see  not, 
teach  thou  me  ;  if  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  no 
more."  And  Solomon  saw  this  thing  in  a  very 
strong  light,  when  he  said,  '^  He  that  trusteth  his 
own  heart  is  a  fool."  This  likewise  was  the  reason 
why  that  precept,  ^'  Know  thyself,"  was  so  frequently 
inculcated  by  the  philosophers  of  old.  For  if  it  were 
not  for  that  partial  and  fond  regard  to  ourselves,  it 
would  certainly  be  no  great  difficulty  to  know  our 
own  character,  what  passes  within  the  bent  and  bias 
of  our  mind ;  much  less  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  judging  rightly  of  our  own  actions.  But  from 
this  partiality  it  frequently  comes  to  pass,  that  the 
observation  of  many  men's  being  themselves  last  of 
all  acquainted  with  what  falls  out  in  theit^  own 
families,  may  be  applied  to  a  nearer  home,  to  what 
passes  within  their  own  breasts. 

[4]  There  is  plainly  in  the  generality  of  mankind 
an  absence  of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  as  to  their  moral  character  and  behaviour ; 
and  likewise  a  disposition  to  take  for  granted  that  all 
is  right  and  well  with  them  in  these  respects.  The 
former  is  owing  to  their  not  reflecting,  not  exercis- 
ing their  judgment  upon  themselves ;  the  latter,  to 
self-love.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  extravagance 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  instances  of 
persons  declaring  in  words  at  length,  that  they 
never  were  in  the  wrong,  nor  had  ever  any  diffi- 
dence of  the  justness  of  their  conduct,  in  their 
whole  lives.  No,  these  people  are  too  far  gone  to 
have  anything  said  to  them.  The  thing  before  us 
is  indeed  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and 
confined  to  the  moral  character ;  somewhat  of  which 
we  almost  all  of  us  have,  without  reflecting  upon  it. 
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[5]  Now  consider  how  long  and  how  grossly  a  per- 
son of  the  best  understanding  might  be  imposed 
upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  any  suspicion  and 
in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence,  especially 
if  there  were  friendship  and  real  kindness  in  the 
case :  surely  this  holds  even  stronger  with  respect 
to  that  self  we  are  all  so  fond  of.  [6]  Hence 
arises  in  men  a  disregard  of  reproof  and  instruction, 
rules  of  conduct  and  moral  discipline,  which  occa- 
sionally come  in  their  way  :  a  (fisregard,  I  say,  of 
these  not  in  every  respect,  but  in  this  single  one, 
namely,  as  what  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  par- 
ticular towards  mending  their  own  hearts  and  tem- 
pers, and  making  them  better  men.  It  never  in 
earnest  comes  into  their  thoughts  whether  such 
admonitions  may  not  relate  and  be  of  service  to 
themselves ;  and  this  quite  distinct  from  a  positive 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,  a  persuasion  from  re- 
flection that  they  are  innocent  and  blameless  in 
those  respects.  Thus  we  may  invert  the  observa- 
tion which  is  somewhere  made  upon  Brutus,  that 
he  never  read  but  in  order  to  make  himself  a  better 
man.  It  scarce  comes  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  that  this  use  is  to  be  made 
of  moral  reflections  which  they  meet  with ;  that 
this  use,  I  say,  is  to  be  made  of  them  by  them- 
selves, for  everybody  observes  and  wonders  that  it 
is  not  done  by  others. 

[7]  Further,  there  are  instances  of  persons  hav- 
ing so  fixed  and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own 
interest,  whatever  they  place  it  in,  and  the  interest 
of  those  whom  they  consider  as  themselves,  as  in  a 
manner  to  regard  nothing  else;  their  views  are 
almost  confined  to  this  alone.  Now  we  cannot  be 
acquainted  with,  nor  in  any  propriety  of  speech  be 
said  to  know,  anything,  but  what  we  attend  to.    If 
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therefore  they  attend  only  to  one  side,  they  really 
will  not,  cannot  see  or  know  what  is  to  be  alleged  on 
the  other.  Though  a  man  hath  the  best  eyes  in 
the  world,  he  cannot  see  any  way  but  that  which  he 
turns  them.  Thus  these  persons,  without  passing 
over  the  least,  the  most  minute  thing,  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  themselves,  shall 
overlook  entirely  the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
things  on  the  other  side.  And  whilst  they  are 
under  the  power  of  this  temper,  thought  and  con- 
sideration upon  the  matter  before  them  has  scarce 
any  tendency  to  set  them  right ;  because  they  are 
engaged,  and  their  deliberation  concerning  an  ac- 
tion to  be  done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwards,  is 
not  to  see  whether  it  be  right,  but  to  find  out 
reasons  to  justify  or  palliate  it ;  palliate  it,  not  to 
others,  but  to  themselves. 

[8]  In  some  there  is  to  be  observed  a  general 
ignorance  of  themselves,  and  wrong  way  of  thinking 
and  judging  in  everything  relating  to  themselves — 
their  fortune,  reputation,  everything  in  which  self  can 
come  in:  and  this  perhaps  attended  with  the 
rightest  judgment  in  all  other  matters.  In  others 
this  partiality  is  not  so  general,  has  not  taken  hold  of 
the  whole  man,  but  is  confined  to  some  particular 
favourite  passion,  interest,  or  pursuit;  suppose 
ambition,  covetousness,  or  any  other.  And  diese 
persons  may  probably  judge  and  determine  what  is 
perfectly  just  and  proper,  even  in  things  in  which 
they  themselves  are  concerned,  if  these  things  have 
no  relation  to  their  particular  favourite  passion  or 
pursuit.  [9]  Hence  arises  that  amazing  incon- 
gruity, and  seeming  inconsistency  of  character, 
from  whence  slight  observers  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  whole  is  hypocritical  and  false,  not  being 
able     otherwise   to  reconcile    the   several    parts; 
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whereas  in  truth  there  is  real  honesty,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest 
to  such  a  degree,  and  in  such  respects,  but  no  fur- 
ther. And  this,  as  it  is  true,  so  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  allowed  them ;  such 
general  and  undistinguishing  censure  of  their  whole 
character,  as  designing  and  false,  being  one  main 
thing  which  confirms  them  in  their  self-deceit. 
They  know  that  the  whole  censure  is  not  true,  and 
so  take  for  granted  that  no  part  of  it  is. 

[lo]  But  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the 
thing  itself. — ^Vice  in  general  consists  in  having  an 
unreasonable  and  too  great  a  regard  to  ourselves, 
in  comparison  of  others.  Robbery  and  murder  are 
never  from  the  love  of  injustice  or  cruelty,  but  to 
gratify  some  other  passion,  to  gain  some  supposed 
advantage  :  and  it  is  false  selfishness  alone,  whether 
cool  or  passionate,  which  makes  a  man  resolutely 
pursue  that  end,  be  it  ever  so  much  to  the  injury 
of  another.  But  whereas,  in  common  and  ordinary 
wickedness,  this  unreasonableness,  this  partiality  and 
selfishness,  relates  only  or  chiefly  to  the  temper  and 
passions,  in  the  characters  we  are  now  considering, 
it  reaches  to  the  understanding,  and  influences  the 
very  judgment.*    And,  besides  that  general  want  of 

*  That  peculiar  regard  for  ourselves  which  frequently  pro- 
duces this  partiality  of  judgment  in  our  own  favour,  may  have 
a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  occasion  the  utmost  diffidence  and 
distrust  of  ourselves ;  were  it  only,  as  it  may  set  us  upon  a  more 
frequent  and  strict  survey  and  review  of  our  own  character  and 
behaviour.  This  search  or  recollection  itself  implies  somewhat 
of  diffidence ;  and  the  discoveries  we  make,  what  is  brought  to 
our  view,  may  possibly  increase  it.  Good-will  to  another  may 
either  blind  our  judgment,  so  as  to  make  us  overlook  his  faults  ; 
or  it  may  put  us  upon  exercising  that  judgment  with  greater 
strictness,  to  see  whether  he  is  so  faultless  and  perfect  as  we 
wish  him.  {a)  If  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves  lead  us  to 
examine  our  own  character  with  this  greater  severity,  in  order 
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distrust  and  diffidence  concerning  our  own  character, 
there  are,  you  see,  two  things,  which  may  thus 
prejudice  and  darken  the  understanding  itself:  that 
over-fondness  for  ourselves,  which  we  are  all  so 
liable  to ;  and  also  being  under  the  power  of  any 
particular  passion  or  appetite,  or  engaged  in  any 
particular  pursuit.  And  these,  especially  the  last 
of  the  two,  may  be  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  in- 
fluence our  judgment,  even  of  other  persons  and 
their  behaviour.  Thus  a  man,  whose  temper  is 
formed  to  ambition  or  covetousness,  shall  even  ap- 
prove of  them  sometimes  in  others. 

[11]  This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  the  ac- 
count of  self-partiality  and  self-deceit,  when  traced 
up  to  its  original.  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  thought 
satisfactory,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  is  manifest ; 
and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  part  of  the  un- 
reasonable behaviour  of  men  towards  each  other : 
that  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices  and 
follies  to  themselves :  and  that  it  prevents  their  ap- 
plying to  themselves  those  reproofs  and  instructions, 
which  they  meet  with  either  in  scripture  or  in  moral 
and  religious  discourses,  though  exactly  suitable  to 
the  state  of  theh*  own  mind  and  the  course  of  their 
behaviour.  There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  added 
here,  that  the  temper  we  distinguish  by  hardness  of 
heart  with  respect  to  others,  joined  with  this  self- 
partiality,  will  carry  a  man  almost  any  lengths  of 

really  to  improve  and  grow  better,  it  is  the  most  commendable 
turn  of  mind  possible,  and  can  scarce  be  to  excess.  But  if,  as 
everything  hath  its  counterfeit,  we  are  so  much  employed  about 
ourselves  in  order  to  disguise  what  is  amiss,  and  to  make  a  better 
appearance  ;  or  if  our  attention  to  ourselves  has  chiefly  this 
effect ;  it  is  liable  to  run  up  into  the  greatest  weakness  and 
excess,  and  is,  like  all  other  excesses,  its  own  disappointment : 
for  scarce  any  show  themselves  to  advantage,  who  are  over 
solicitous  of  doing  so. 
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wickedness,  in  the  way  of  oppression,  hard  usage  of 
others,  and  even  to  plain  injustice ;  without  his  hav- 
ing from  what  appears,  any  real  sense  at  all  of  it. 
This  indeed  was  not  the  general  character  of  David : 
for  he  plainly  gave  scope  to  the  affections  of  com- 
passion and  good-will,  as  well  as  to  his  passions  of 
another  kind. 

[12]  But  as  some  occasions  and  circumstances 
lie  more  open  to  this  self-deceit,  and  give  it  greater 
scope  and  opportunities  than  others,  these  require 
to  be  particularly  mentioned. 

[13]  It  is  to  be  observed  then  that  as  there  are 
express  determinate  acts  of  wickedness,  such  as 
murder,  adultery,  thefl:  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  the  vice  and 
wickedness  cannot  be  exactly  defined ;  but  consists 
in  a  certain  general  temper  and  course  of  action,  or 
in  the  neglect  of  some  duty,  suppose  charity  or  any 
other,  whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not  fixed. 
This  is  the  very  province  of  self-deceit  and  self- 
partiality;  here  it  governs  without  check  or  con- 
trol. "  For  what  commandment  is  there  broken  1 
Is  there  a  transgression  where  there  is  no  law  ?  a 
vice  which  cannot  be  defined  V 

[14]  Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce 
of  human  life,  will  see  that  a  great  part,  perhaps 
the  greatest  part,  of  the  intercourse  amongst  man- 
kind, cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  determinate  rules. 
Yet  in  these  cases  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong :  a 
merciful,  a  liberal,  a  kind  and  compassionate  beha- 
viour, which  surely  is  our  duty ;  and  an  unmerciful 
contracted  spirit,  a  hard  and  oppressive  course  of 
behaviour,  which  is  most  certainly  immoral  and  vici- 
ous. But  who  can  define  precisely,  wherein  that 
contracted  spirit  and  hard  usage  of  others  consist, 
as  murder  and  theft  may  be  defined!     There  is 
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not  a  word  in  our  language  which  expresses  more 
detestable  wickedness  than  oppression  ;  yet  the  na- 
ture of  this  vice  cannot  be  so  exactly  stated,  nor 
the  bounds  of  it  so  determinately  marked,  as  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  in  all  instances,  where  rigid 
right  and  justice  ends,  and  oppression  begins. 
[15]  In  these  cases  there  is  great  latitude  left  for 
every  one  to  determine  for,  and  consequently  to 
deceive  himself.  It  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that 
self-deceit  comes  in;  as  every  one  must  see  that 
there  is  much  larger  scope  for  it  here,  than  in  ex- 
press, single,  determinate  acts  of  wickedness.  How- 
ever it  comes  in  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  most  gross  and  determinate  acts  of 
wickedness.  Of  this  the  story  of  David,  now  be- 
fore us,  affords  the  most  astonishing  instance.  It 
is  really  prodigious  to  see  a  man,  before  so  remark- 
able for  virtue  and  piety,  going  on  deliberately  from 
adultery  to  murder,  with  the  same  cool  contrivance, 
and,  from  what  appears,  with  as  little  disturbance, 
as  a  man  would  endeavour  to  prevent  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  a  mistake  he  had  made  in  any  common 
matter.  That  total  insensibility  of  mind  with  re- 
spect to  those  horrid  crimes,  afler  the  commission 
of  them,  manifestly  shows  that  he  did  some  way  or 
other  delude  himself:  and  this  could  not  be  with 
respect  to  the  crimes  themselves,  they  were  so 
manifestly  of  the  grossest  kind.  What  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  were  with  which  he  extenuated 
them,  and  quieted  and  deceived  himself  is  not  re- 
lated. 

[16]  Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  in- 
ternal hypocrisy  and  self-deceit,  and  remarked  the 
occasions  upon  which  it  exerts  itself,  there  are  se- 
veral things  further  to  be  observed  concerning  it : 
that  all  of  the  sources,  to  which  it  was  traced  up. 
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are  sometimes  observable  together  in  one  and  the 
same  person :  but  that  one  of  them  is  more  remark- 
able, and  to  a  higher  degree,  in  some,  and  others 
of  them  are  so  in  others :  that  in  general  it  is  a 
complicated  thing ;  and  may  be  in  all  different  de- 
grees and  kinds :  that  the  temper  itself  is  essenti- 
ally in  its  own  nature  vicious  and  immoral.     It  is 
unfairness :  it  is  dishonesty:  it  is  falseness  of  heart: 
and  is  therefore  so  far  from  extenuating  guilt,  that 
it  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  guilt  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  it  prevails,  for  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
whole  moral  character  in  its  principle.    Our  under- 
standing and  sense  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  light  and 
guide  of  life :  "  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !"  ^     For 
this  reason  our  Saviour  puts  an  evil  eye  as  the  di- 
rect opposite  to  a  single  eye ;  the  absence  of  that 
simplicity,  which  these  last  words  imply,  being  it- 
self evil  and  vicious.    And  whilst  men  are  under 
the  power  of  this  temper,  in  proportion  still  to  the 
degree  they  are  so,  they  are  fortified  on  every  side 
against  conviction:   and  when  they  hear  the  vice 
and  folly  of  what  is  in  truth  their  own  course  of  life, 
exposed  in  the  justest  and  strongest  manner,  they 
will  oflen  assent  to  it,  and  even  carry  the  matter 
further;  persuading  themselves,  one  does  not  know 
how,  but  some  way  or  other  persuading  themselves, 
that  they  are  out  of  these,  and  that  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  them.     [17]  Yet  notwithstanding  this  there 
frequently  appears  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right, 
or  as  it  should  be :  and  perhaps  there  is  always  at 
bottom  somewhat  of  this  sort.     There  are,  doubt- 
less, many  instances  of  the  ambitious,  the  revenge- 
ful, the  covetous,  and  those  whom  with  too  great 
indulgence  we  only  call  the  men  of  pleasure,  who 

*  Matt.  vi.  23. 
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will  not  allow  themselves  to  think  how  guilty  they 
are,  who  explain  and  argue  away  their  guilt  to 
themselves :  and  though  they  do  really  impose 
upon  themselves  in  some  measure,  yet  there  are 
none  of  them  but  have,  if  not  a  proper  knowledge, 
yet  at  least  an  implicit  suspicion,  where  the  weak- 
ness lies,  and  what  part  of  their  behaviour  they 
have  reason  to  wish  unknown  or  forgotten  for  ever. 
Truth  and  real  good  sense  and  thorough  integrity 
carry  along  with  them  a  peculiar  consciousness  of 
their  own  genuineness :  there  is  a  feeling  belonging 
to  them,  which  does  not  accompany  their  counter- 
feits, error,  folly,  half-honesty,  partial  and  slight 
regards  to  virtue  and  right,  so  far  only  as  they  are 
consistent  with  that  course  of  gratification  which 
men  happen  to  be  set  upon.  [18]  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  sup- 
pose a  man  to  have  had  a  general  view  of  some 
scene,  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  very  disa- 
greeable, and  then  to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might 
not  have  a  particular  or  distinct  view  of  its  several 
deformities.  It  is  as  easy  to  close  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  as  those  of  the  body :  and  the  former  is  more 
frequently  done  with  wilfulness,  and  yet  not  attended 
to,  than  the  latter;  the  actions  of  the  mind  being 
more  quick  and  transient,  than  those  of  the  senses. 
This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  another  thing 
observable  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  run  out  their  fortunes,  entirely  to  neg- 
lect looking  into  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  this 
from  a  general  knowledge  that  the  condition  of  them 
is  bad.  These  extravagant  people  are  perpetually 
ruined  before  they  themselves  expected  it:  and  they 
tell  you  for  an  excuse,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  they 
did  not  think  they  were  so  much  in  debt,  or  that 
their  expenses  so  far  exceeded  their  income.     And 
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yet  no  one  will  take  this  for  afti  excuse,  who  is  sen- 
sible that  their  ignorance  of  their  particular  circum- 
stances was  owing  to  their  general  knowledge  of 
them ;  that  is,  their  general  knowledge,  that  mat- 
ters were  not  well  widi  them,  prevented  their  look- 
ing into  particulars. ,  There  is  somewhat  of  the 
like  kind  with  this  in  respect  to  morals,  virtue,  and 
religion.  Men  find  that  the  survey  of  themselves, 
their  own  heart  and  temper,  their  own  life  and  be- 
haviour, doth  not  afford  them  satisfaction:  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be:  therefore  they  turn 
away,  will  not  go  over  particulars,  or  look  deeper, 
lest  they  should  find  more  amiss.  For  who  would 
choose  to  be  put  out  of  humour  with  himself?  No 
one,  surely,  if  it  were  not  in  order  to  mend,  and  to 
be  more  thoroughly  and  better  pleased  with  him- 
self for  the  future. 

[19]  If  this  sincere  self-enjoyment  and  home 
satisfaction  be  thought  desirable  and  worth  some 
pains  and  diligence,  the  following  reflections  will 
I  suppose  deserve  your  attention,  as  what  may 
be  of  service  and  assistance  to  all  who  are  in  any 
measure  honestly  disposed  for  avoiding  that  fatal 
self-deceit  and  towards  getting  acquainted  vfith 
themselves. 

[20]  The  first  is  that  those  who  have  never  had 
any  suspicion  of,  who  have  never  made  allowances 
for,  this  weakness  in  themselves,  who  have  never 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  manner  of  speaking) 
caught  themselves  in  it,  may  almost  take  for  granted 
that  they  have  been  very  much  misled  by  it.  For 
consider:  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  affec- 
tion and  passion  of  all  kinds  influence  the  judg- 
ment. Now  as  we  have  naturally  a  greater  regard 
to  ourselves  than  to  others,  as  the  private  affection 
is  more  prevalent  than  the  public,  the  former  will 
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have  proportionally  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
judgment,  upon  our  way  of  considering  things. 
People  are  not  backward  in  owning  this  partiality 
of  judgment  in  cases  of  friendship  and  natural  rela- 
tion. The  reason  is  obvious  why  it  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  when  the  interest  which  misleads  us 
is  more  confined,  confined  to  ourselves :  but  we  all 
take  notice  of  it  in  each  other  in  these  cases.  There 
is  not  any  observation  more  common  than  that  there 
is  no  judging  of  a  matter  firom  hearing  only  one 
side.  This  is  not  founded  upon  supposition,  at 
least  it  is  not  always,  of  a  formed  design  in  the  re- 
later  to  deceive :  for  it  holds  in  cases,  where  he  ex- 
pects that  the  whole  will  be  told  over  again  by  the 
other  side.  But  the  supposition  which  this  observa- 
tion is  founded  upon,  is  the  very  thing  now  before 
us,  namely,  that  men  are  exceedingly  prone  to  de- 
ceive themselves,  and  judge  too  favourably  in  every 
respect  where  themselves  and  their  own  interest 
are  concerned.  Thus  though  we  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  suspect  that  such  an  interested  person 
hath  any  intention  to  deceive  us,  yet  we  of  course 
make  great  allowances  for  his  having  deceived  him- 
self. If  this  be  general,  almost  universal,  it  is  pro- 
digious that  every  man  can  think  himself  an  excep- 
tion, and  that  he  is  firee  from  this  self-partiality. 
The  direct  contrary  is  the  truth.  Every  man  may 
take  for  granted  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  it  till 
from  the  strictest  observation  upon  himself,  he  finds 
particular  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

[21]  Secondly,  There  is  one  easy  and  almost 
sure  way  to  avoid  being  misled  by  this  self-parti- 
ality and  to  get  acquainted  with  our  real  character : 
to  have  regard  to  the  suspicious  part  of  it,  and  keep 
a  steady  eye  over  ourselves  in  that  respect.  Sup- 
pose then  a  man  fully  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
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own  behaviour;  such  a  one,  if  you  please,  as  the 
Pharisee  in  the  Gospel,  or  a  better  man. — ^Well ; 
but  allowing  this  good  opinion  you  have  of  yourself 
to  be  true,  yet  every  one  is  liable  to  be  misrepre- 
sented. Suppose  then  an  enemy  were  to  set  about 
defaming  you,  what  part  of  your  character  would 
he  single  out  ?  What  particular  scandal,  think  you, 
would  he  be  most  likely  to  fix  upon  youl  And 
what  would  the  world  be  most  ready  to  believe  ] 
There  is  scarce  a  man  living  but  could,  from  the 
most  transient  superficial  view  of  himself,  answer 
this  question.  What  is  that  ill  thing,  that  faulty 
behaviour,  which  I  am  apprehensive  an  enemy,  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  me,  would  be  most 
likely  to  lay  to  my  charge,  and  which  the  world 
would  be  most  apt  to  believe  ?  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  a  man  may  not  be  guilty  in  that  respect.  All 
that  I  say  is,  let  him  in  plainness  and  honesty  fix 
upon  that  part  of  his  character  for  a  particular 
survey  and  reflection;  and  by  this  he  will  come 
to  be  acquainted,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  innocent 
in  that  respect,  and  how  far  he  is  one  or  the 
other. 

[22]  Thirdly,  It  would  very  much  prevent  our 
being  misled  by  this  self-partiality,  to  reduce  that 
practical  rule  of  our  Saviour,  "  WTiatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  even  so  do  unto 
them,"  to  our  judgment  and  way  of  thinking.  This 
rule,  you  see,  consists  of  two  parts.  One  is,  to 
substitute  another  for  yourself,  when  you  take  a 
survey  of  any  part  of  your  behaviour,  or  consider 
what  is  proper  and  fit  and  reasonable  for  you  to  do 
upon  any  occasion :  the  other  part  is,  that  you  sub- 
stitute yourself  in  the  room  of  another ;  consider 
yourself  as  the  person  affected  by  such  a  behaviour. 
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or  towards  whom  such  an  action  is  done :  and  then 
you  would  not  only  see,  but  likewise  feel,  the  rea- 
sonableness or  unreasonableness  of  such  an  action 
or  behaviour.  But,  alas  !  the  rule  itself  may  be 
dishonestly  applied:  there  are  persons  who  have 
not  impartiality  enough  with  respect  to  themselves, 
nor  regard  enough  for  others,  to  be  able  to  make  a 
just  application  of  it.  This  just  application,  if  men 
would  honestly  make  it,  is  in  effect  all  that  I  have 
been  recommending ;  it  is  the  whole  thing,  the  di- 
rect contrary  to  that  inward  dishonesty  as  respecting 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatures.  And 
even  the  bearing  this  rule  in  their  thoughts  may  be 
of  some  service  ;  the  attempt  thus  to  apply  it,  is  an 
attempt  towards  being  fair  and  impartial,  and  may 
chance  unawares  to  show  them  to  themselves,  to 
show  them  the  truth  of  the  case  they  are  consider- 
ing- 

[23]  Upon  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is 

such  a  thing  as  this  self-partiality  and  self-deceit ; 
that  in  some  persons  it  is  to  a  degree  which  would 
be  thought  incredible,  were  not  the  instances  before 
our  eyes,  of  which  the  behaviour  of  David  is  per- 
haps the  highest  possible  one  in  a  single  particular 
case,  for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  that  it 
reached  his  general  character :  that  we  are  almost 
all  of  us  influenced  by  it  in  some  degree,  and  in 
some  respects :  that  therefore  every  one  ought  to 
have  an  eye  to  and  beware  of  it.  And  all  that  I  have 
further  to  add  upon  this  subject  is,  that  either  there 
is  a  difference  between  right  £ind  wrong,  or  there 
is  not :  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  concern  about  it :  but  if 
it  be  true,  it  requires  real  fairness  of  mind  and 
honesty  of  heart.     And,  if  people  will  be  wicked. 
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they  had  better  of  the  two  be  so  from  the  common 
vicious  passions  without  such  refinements,  than 
from  this  deep  and  calm  source  of  delusion,  which 
undermines  the  whole  principle  of  good,  darkens 
that  light,  "  that  candle  of  the  Lord  within,"  which 
is  to  direct  our  steps,  and  corrupts  conscience^  which 
is  the  guide  of  life. 


SERMON  XI. 

UPON  THE   LOVE  OF  OUR   NEIGHBOUR. 
PREACHED   ON  ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

"  And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  J* — 
Rom.  ziii.  9.    • 


T  is  commonly  observed  that  there  is 
a  disposition  in  men  to  complain  of 
the  viciousness  and  corruption  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live  as  greater 
than  that  of  former  ones ;  which  is 
usually  followed  with  this  further  observation,  that 
mankind  has  been  in  that  respect  much  the  same 
in  all  times.  Now,  not  to  determine  whether  this 
last  be  not  contradicted  by  the  accounts  of  history, 
thus  much  can  scarce  be  doubted,  that  vice  and 
folly  take  different  turns,  and  some  particular  kinds 
of  it  are  more  open  and  avowed  in  some  ages  than 
in  others :  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  spoken  of  as 
very  much  the  distinction  of  the  present  to  profess 
a  contracted  spirit  and  greater  regards  to  self-in- 
terest than  appears  to  have  been  done  formerly. 
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Upon  this  account  it  seems  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  private  interest  is  likely  to  be  promoted  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  self-love  en- 
grosses us,  and  prevails  over  all  other  principles ; 
or  whether  the  contracted  affection  may  not  possibly 
be  so  prevalent  as  to  disappoint  itself,  and  even  con- 
tradict its  own  end,  private  good. 

[2]  And  since,  further,  there  is  generally  thought 
to  be  some  peculiar  kind  of  contrariety  between  self- 
love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  between  the 
pursuit  of  public  and  of  private  good  ;  insomuch 
that  when  you  are  recommending  one  of  tbese, 
you  are  supposed  to  be  speaking  against  the  other ; 
and  from  hence  arises  a  secret  prejudice  against, 
and  frequently  open  scorn  of,  all  talk  of  public 
spirit,  and  real  good-will  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  what  respect  benevo- 
lence hath  to  self-love,  and  the  pursuit  of  private 
interest  to  the  pursuit  of  public :  or  whether  there 
be  anything  of  that  peculiar  inconsistence  and  con- 
trariety between  them,  over  and  above  what  there 
is  between  self-love  and  other  passions  and  par- 
ticular affections,  and  their  respective  pursuits. 

These  inquiries,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  favourably 
attended  to,  for  there  shall  be  all  possible  conces- 
sions made  to  the  favourite  passion,  which  hath  so 
much  allowed  to  it  and  whose  cause  is  so  universally 
pleaded ;  it  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness and  concern  for  its  interests. 

[3]  In  order  to  do  this,  as  well  to  determine  the 
forementioned  questions,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  nature,  the  object,  and  end  of  that  self- 
love,  as  distinguished  firom  other  principles  or  affec- 
tions in  the  mind,  and  their  respective  objects. 

[4]  Every  man  hath  a  general  desire  of  his  own 
happiness;   and   likewise   a  variety  of   particular 
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affectionsy  passions,  and  appetites  to  particular  ex- 
ternal objects.     The  former  proceeds  from,  or  is, 
self-love,  and  seems  inseparable  from  all  sensible 
creatures,  who  can  reflect   upon  themselves  and 
their  own  interest  or  happiness,  so  as  to  have  that 
interest  an  object  to  their  minds :  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  latter  is,  that  they  proceed  from,  or  together 
make  up  that  particular  nature,  according  to  which 
man  is  made.     The  object  the  former  pursues  is 
somewhat  internal,  our  own  happiness,  enjoyment, 
satisfaction,  whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  a  distinct 
particular  perception  what  it  is,  or  wherein  it  con- 
sists :    the  objects  of  the   latter  are  this  or  that 
particular  external  thing,  which  the  affections  tend 
towards,  and  of  which  it  hath  always  a  particular! 
idea  or  perception.    The  principle  we  call  self-love 
never  seeks  anything  external  for  the  sake  of  thel 
thing,  but  only  as  a  means  of  happiness  or  good  i 
particular  affections   rest   in  the   external   things 
themselves.     One  belongs  to  man  as  a  reasonable 
creature  reflecting  upon  his  own  interest  or  happi- 
ness.   The  other,  though  quite  distinct  from  reason, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  human  nature. 

[5]  That  all  particular  appetites  and  passions  are 
towards  external  things  themselves,  distinct  from 
the  pleasure  arising  from  them,  is  manifested  from 
hence,  that  there  could  not  be  this  pleasure,  were 
it  not  for  that  prior  suitableness  between  the  object 
and  the  passion :  there  could  be  no  enjoyment  or 
delight  from  one  thing  more  than  another,  from 
eating  food  more  than  from  swallowing  a  stone,  if 
there  were  not  an  affection  or  appetite  to  one  thing 
more  than  another. 

[6]  Every  particular  affection,  even  the  love  of 
our  neighbour,  is  as  really  our  own  affection,  as 
self-love  ;  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  gratifi- 
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cation  is  as  much  my  own  pleasure  as  the  plea- 
sure self-love  would  have  from  knowing  I  myself 
should  be  happy  some  time  hence,  would  be 
my  own  pleasure.  And  if,  because  every  particular 
affection  is  a  man's  own,  and  the  pleasure  arising 
from  its  gratification  his  own  pleasure  or  pleasure 
to  himself,  such  particular  affection  must  be  called 
self-love ;  according  to  this  way  of  speaking,  no 
creature  whatever  can  possibly  act  but  merely  from 
self-love;  and  every  action  and  every  affection 
whatever  is  to  be  resolved  upon  this  one  principle. 
But  then  this  is  not  the  language  of  mankind ;  or, 
if  it  were,  we  should  want  words  to  express  the 
difference  between  the  principle  of  an  action  pro- 
ceeding from  cool  consideration  that  it  will  be  to 
my  own  advantage,  and  an  action,  suppose  of  re- 
venge or  of  friendship,  by  which  a  man  runs  upon 
certain  ruin,  to  do  evil  or  good  to  another.  It  is 
manifest  the  principles  of  these  actions  are  totally 
different,  and  so  want  different  words  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by :  all  that  they  agree  in  is,  that  they 
both  proceed  from/and  are  done  to  gratify,  an  incli- 
nation in  a  man's  self.  But  the  principle  or  inclina- 
tion in  one  case  is  self-love :  in  the  other,  hatred 
or  love  of  another.  There  is  then  a  distinction 
between  the  cool  principle  of  self-love,  or  general 
desire  of  our  own  happiness,  as  one  part  of  our 
nature  and  one  principle  of  action,  and  the  parti- 
cular affections  towards  particular  external  objects, 
as  another  part  of  our  nature  and  another  principle 
of  action.  How  much  soever  therefore  is  to  be 
allowed  to  self-love,  yet  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
the  whole  of  our  inward  constitution ;  because,  you 
see,  there  are  other  parts  or  principles  which  come 
into  it. 
[7]  Further,  pnvate  happiness  or  good  is  all 
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which  self-love  can  make  us  desire,  or  be  concerned 
about :  in  having  this  consists  its  gratification ;  it  is 
an  affection  to  ourselves,  a  regard  to  our  own  in- 
teresty  happiness,  and  private  good ;  and  in  the 
proportion  a  man  hath  this,  he  is  interested  or  a 
lover  of  himself  Let  this  be  kept  in  mind,  because 
there  is  commonly,  as  I  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  observe,  another  sense  put  upon  these 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  particular  affections 
tend  towards  particular  external  things :  these  are 
their  objects,  having  these  is  their  end,  in  this  con- 
sists their  gratification,  no  matter  whether  it  be,  or 
be  not,  upon  the  whole,  our  interest  or  happiness. 
An  action  done  firom  the  former  of  these  principles 
is  called  an  interested  action :  an  action  proceeding 
from  any  of  the  latter  has  its  denomination  of  pas- 
sionate, ambitious,  friendly,  revengeful,  or  any  other, 
from  the  particular  appetite  or  affection  from  which 
it  proceeds.  Thus  self-love  as  one  part  of  human 
nature,  and  the  several  particular  principles  as  the 
other  part,  are,  themselves,  their  objects  and  ends, 
stated  and  shown. 

[8]  From  hence  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  far, 
and  in  what  ways,  each  of  these  can  contribute  and 
be  subservient  to  the  private  good  of  the  individual. 
Happiness  does  not  consist  in  self-love.  The  de- 
sire of  happiness  is  no  more  the  thing  itself,  than 
the  desire  of  riches  is  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  them.  People  may  love  themselves  with  the 
most  entire  and  unbounded  affection,  and  yet  be 
extremely  miserable.  Neither  can  self-love  any 
way  help  them  out,  but  by  setting  them  on  work  to 
get  rid  of  the  causes  of  their  misery,  to  gain  or  make 
use  of  those  objects  which  are  by  nature  adapted  to 
afford  satisfaction.  [9]  Happiness  or  satisfaction 
consists  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects  which 
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are  by  nature  suited  to  our  several  particular  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  affections.     So  that  if  self-love 
wholly  engrosses  us,  and  leaves  us  no  room  for  any 
other  principle,  there  can  be   absolutely  no  such 
thing  at  all  as  happiness,  or  enjoyment  of  any  kind 
whatever :  since  happiness  consists  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  particular  passions,  which  supposes  the  hav- 
ing of  them.   Self-love  then  does  not  constitute  this 
or  that  to  be  our  interest  or  good ;  but  our  interest 
or  good  being  constituted  by  nature  and  supposed, 
self-love  only  puts  us  upon  obtaining  and  securing 
it.     [10]  Therefore,  if  it  be  possible  that  self-love 
may  prevail  and  exert  itself  in  a  degree  or  manner 
which  is  not  subservient  to  this  end,  then  it  will  not 
follow,  that  our  interests  will  be  promoted  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  that  principle  engrosses 
us,  and  prevails  over  others.     Nay,  further,  the 
private  and  contracted  affection,  when  it  is  not  sub- 
servient to  this  end,  private  good,  may,  for  anything 
that  appears,  have  a  direct  contrary  tendency  and 
effect.    And  if  we  will  consider  the  matter,  we  shall 
see  that  it  often  really  has.    [11]  Disengagement  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment:  and  a  person 
may  have  so  steady  and  fixed  an  eye  upon  his  own 
interest,  whatever  he  places  it  in,  as  may  hinder  him 
from  attending  to  many  gratifications   within   his 
reach,  which  others  have  their  minds  free  and  open 
to.     Over-fondness   for  a   child  is   not   generally 
thought  to  be  for  its  advantage :  and,  if  there  be  any 
guess  to  be  made  firom  appearances,  surely  that  cha- 
racter we  call  selfish  is  not  the  most  promising  for 
happiness.    Such  a  temper  may  plainly  be,  and  exert 
itself  in  a  degree  and  manner  which  may  give  un- 
necessary and  useless  solicitude  and  anxiety,  in  a 
degree  and  manner  which  may  prevent  obtaining 
the  means  and  materials  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
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the  making  use  of  them.  [  1 2]  Immoderate  self- 
love  does  very  ill  consult  its  own  interest :  and  how 
much  soever  a  paradox  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  even  from  self-love  we  should  endeavour  to 
get  over  all  inordinate  regard  to  and  consideration 
of  ourselves.  Every  one  of  our  passions  and  affec- 
tions hath  its  natural  stint  and  bound,  which  may 
easily  be  exceeded;  whereas  our  enjoyments  can 
possibly  be  but  in  a  determinate  measure  and  degree. 
Therefore  such  excess  of  the  affection,  since  it  can- 
not procure  any  enjoyment,  must  in  all  cases  be 
useless,  but  is  generally  attended  with  inconveniences, 
and  ofien  is  downright  pain  and  misery.  This  holds 
as  much  with  regard  to  self-love  as  to  all  other  affec- 
tions. The  natural  degree  of  it,  so  far  as  it  sets  us 
on  work  to  gain  and  make  use  of  the  materials  of 
satisfaction,  may  be  to  our  real  advantage ;  but  be- 
yond or  besides  this,  it  is  in  several  respects  an 
inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  private  interest  is  so  far  ^om  being  likely  to  be 
promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  self- 
love  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  all  other  prin-^ 
ciples,  that  the  contracted  affection  may  be  so 
prevalent  as  to  disappoint  itself  and  even  contradict 
its  own  end,  private  good. 

[13]  "  But  who,  except  the  most  sordidly  covetous, 
ever  thought  there  was  any  rivalship  between  the 
love  of  greatness,  honour,  power,  or  between  sensual 
appetites,  and  self-love  I  No,  there  is  a  perfect 
harmony  between  them.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
particular  appetites  and  anections  that  self-love  is 
gratified  in  enjoyment,  happiness,  and  satisfaction. 
The  competition  and  rivalship  is  between  self-love  and 
the  love  of  our  neighbour.  That  affection  which  leads 
us  out  of  ourselves,  makes  us  regardless  of  ourown  in- 
terests, and  substitutes  that  of  another  in  its  stead." 
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Whether  then  there  be  any  peculiar  competition  and 
contrariety  in  this  case,  shall  now  be  considered. 

[14]  Self-love  and  interestedness  was  stated  to 
consist  in  or  be  an  affection  to  ourselves,  a  regard  to 
our  own  private  good :  it  is  therefore  distinct  from 
benevolence,  which  is  an  affection  to  the  good  of 
our  fellow-creatures.     But  that  benevolence  is  dis- 
tinct from,  that  is,  not  the  same  thing  with  self-love, 
is  no  reason  fbr  its  being  looked  upon  with  any 
peculiar  suspicion ;  because  every  principle  what- 
ever, by  means  of  which  self-love  is  gratified,  is 
distinct  from  it :  and  all  things  which  are  distinct 
from  each  other  are  equally  so.    [  1 5]  A  man  has  an 
affection  or  aversion  to  another :  that  one  of  these 
tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  good,  that  the 
other  tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  harm,  does 
not  in  the  least  alter  the  respect  which  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  inward  feelings  has  to  self-love. 
We  use  the  word  property  so  as  to  exclude  any 
other  persons'  having  an  interest  in  that  of  which  we 
say  a  particular  man  has  the  property.   And  we  often 
use  the  word  selfish  so  as  to  exclude  in  the  same 
manner  all  regards  to  the  good  of  others.     But  the 
cases  are  not  parallel :  for  though  that  exclusion  is 
really  part  of  the  idea  of  property,  yet  such  positive 
exclusion,  or  bringing  this  peculiar  disregard  to  the 
good  of  others  into  the  idea  of  self-love,  is  in  reality 
adding  to  the  idea,  or  changing  it  from  what  it  was 
before  stated  to  consist  in,  namely,  in  an  affection 
to  ourselves.*     This  being  the  whole  idea  of  self- 
love,  it  can  no  otherwise  exclude  good-will  or  love 
of  others,  than  merely  by  not  including  it,  no  other- 
wise, than  it  excludes  love  of  arts  or  of  reputation, 
or  of  anything  else.     Neither  on  the  other  hand 
does  benevolence,  any  more  than  love  of  arts  or  of 

'  Sermon  xi«  p.  X37« 
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reputation,  exclude  self-love.  Love  of  our  neigh- 
bour then  has  just  the  same  respect  to,  is  no  more 
distant  from  self-love,  than  hatred  of  our  neighbour, 
or  than  love  or  hatred  of  anything  else.  [16]  Thus 
the  principles  from  which  men  rush  upon  certain 
ruin  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  a  friend,  have  the  same  respect  to 
the  private  affection,  and  are  equally  interested  or 
equally  disinterested  :  and  it  is  of  no  avail,  whether 
they  are  said  to  be  one  or  the  other.  Therefore  to 
those  who  are  shocked  to  hear  virtue  spoken  of  as 
disinterested,  it  may  be  allowed  that  it  is  indeed 
absurd  to  speak  thus  of  it,  unless  hatred,  several 
particular  instances  of  vice,  and  all  the  common 
affections  and  aversions  in  mankind,  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  disinterested  too.  Is  there  any  less 
inconsistence  between  the  love  of  inanimate  things 
or  of  creatures  merely  sensitive,  and  self-love,  than 
between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ? 
Is  desire  of  and  delight  in  the  happiness  of  another 
any  more  a  diminution  of  self-love,  than  desire  of 
and  delight  in  the  esteem  of  another  ?  They  are 
both  equally  desire  of  and  delight  in  somewhat  ex- 
ternal to  ourselves :  either  both  or  neither  are  so. 
The  object  of  self-love  is  expressed  in  the  term 
self;  and  every  appetite  of  sense  and  every  particular 
aflection  of  the  heart  is  equally  interested  or  disin- 
terested, because  the  objects  of  them  all  are  equally 
self  or  somewhat  else.  Whatever  ridicule,  therefore, 
the  mention  of  a  disinterested  principle  or  action 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  open  to,  must,  upon  the 
matter  being  thus  stated,  relate  to  ambition,  and 
every  appetite  and  particular  affection,  as  much  as 
to  benevolence.  And  indeed  all  the  ridicule  and  all 
the  grave  perplexity  of  which  this  subject  hath  had 
its  frill  share^  is  merely  from  words.     The  most  io-^ 
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telligible  way  of  speaking  of  it  seems  to  be  this : 
that  self-love,  and  the  actions  done  in  consequence 
of  it  (for  these  will  presently  appear  to  be  the  same 
as  to  this  question),  are  interested ;  that  particutar 
affections  towards  external  objects,  and  the  actions 
done  in  consequence  of  those  affections,  are  not  so. 
But  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  words  as  he  pleases. 
All  that  is  here  insisted  upon  is,  that  ambition, 
revenge,  benevolence,  all  particular  passions  what- 
ever, and  the  actions  they  produce,  are  equally  inter- 
ested or  disinterested. 

[17]  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
contrariety  between  self-love  and  benevolence ;  no 
greater  competition  between  these,  than  between 
any  other  particular  affections  and  self-love.  This 
relates  to  the  affections  themselves.  Let  us  now  see 
whether  there  be  any  peculiar  contrariety  between 
the  respective  courses  of  life  which  these  affections 
lead  to;  whether  there  be  any  greater  competition 
between  the  pursuit  of  private  and  of  public  good, 
than  between  any  other  particular  pursuits  and  that 
of  private  good. 

[18]  There  seems  no  other  reason  to  suspect 
that  there  is  any  such  peculiar  contrariety,  but  only 
that  the  course  of  action  which  benevolence  leads  to, 
has  a  more  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of 
others,  than  that  course  of  action  which  love  of  re- 
putation, suppose,  or  any  other  particular  affection 
leads  to.  But  that  any  affection  tends  to  the  hap- 
piness of  another,  does  not  hinder  its  tending  to 
one's  own  happiness  too.  That  others  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  does  not 
hinder  but  that  these  are  as  much  one's  own  private 
advantage  now,  as  they  would  be  if  we  had  the  pro- 
perty of  them  exclusive  of  all  others.  So  a  pursuit 
which  tends  to  promote  the  good  of  another,  yet 
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may  have  as  great  tendency  to  promote  private  in- 
terest, as  a  pursuit  which  does  not  tend  to  the  good 
of  another  at  all,  or  which  is  mischievous  to  him. 
All  particular  affections  whatever — ^resentment,  be- 
nevolence, love  of  arts — equally  lead  to  a  course  of 
action  for  their  own  gratification,  i.  e,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ourselves ;  and  the  gratification  of  each 
gives  delight :  so  far,  then,  it  is  manifest  they  have 
all  the  same  respect  to  private  interest.  [19]  Now 
take  into  consideration  further,  concerning  these 
three  pursuits,  that  the  end  of  the  first  is  the  harm, 
of  the  second,  the  good  of  another,  of  the  last,  some- 
what indifferent ;  and  is  there  any  necessity,  that 
these  additional  considerations  should  alter  the  re- 
spect, which  we  before  saw  these  three  pursuits  had 
to  private  interest ;  or  render  any  one  of  them  less 
conducive  to  it,  than  any  other  I  Thus  one  man's 
affection  is  to  honour  as  his  end ;  in  order  to  obtain 
which  he  thinks  no  pains  too  great.  Suppose  an- 
other, with  such  a  singularity  of  mind,  as  to  have 
the  same  aflection  to  public  good  as  his  end,  which 
he  endeavours  with  the  same  labour  to  obtain.  In 
case  of  success,  surely  the  man  of  benevolence  hath 
as  great  enjoyment  ^  the  man  of  ambition-they 
both  equally  having  the  end  their  affections,  in 
the  same  degree,  tended  to :  but  in  case  of  disap- 
pointment the  benevolent  man  has  clearly  the 
advantage,  since  endeavouring  to  do  good  consi- 
dered as  a  virtuous  pursuit,  is  gratified  by  its  own 
consciousness^  i.  e,  is  in  a  degree  its  own  reward. 

[20]  And  as  to  these  two,  or  benevolence  and 
any  other  particular  passions  whatever,  considered 
in  a  further  view  as  forming  a  general  temper, 
which  more  or  less  disposes  us  for  enjoyment  of  all 
the  common  blessings  of  life,  distinct  ^om  their  own 
gratification:   is  benevolence  less   the   temper  of 
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tranquillity  and  freedom  than  ambition  or  cove- 
tousness  I  Does  the  benevolent  man  appear 
less  easy  with  himself  from  his  love  to  his  neigh- 
bour ?  Does  he  less  relish  his  being  ?  Is  there  any 
peculiar  gloom  seated  on  his  face  1  Is  his  mind 
less  open  to  entertainment,  to  any  particular  grati- 
fication 1  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  being 
in  good  humour,  which  is  benevolence  whilst  it  lasts, 
is  itself  the  temper  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

[21]  Suppose  then  a  man  sitting  down  to  consider 
how  he  might  become  most  easy  to  himself,  and 
attain  the  greatest  pleasure  he  could,  all  that  which 
is  his  real  natural  happiness.  This  can  only  consist 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects  which  are  by  na- 
ture adapted  to  our  several  faculties.  These  par- 
ticular enjoyments  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our 
happiness,  and  they  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
riches,  honour,  and  the  gratification  of  sensual  ap- 
petites. Be  it  so :  yet  none  profess  themselves  so 
completely  happy  in  these  enjoyments,  but  that  there 
is  room  left  in  the  mind  for  others,  if  they  were 
presented  to  them :  nay  these,  as  much  as  they 
engage  us,  are  not  thought  so  high  but  that  human 
nature  is  capable  even  of  greater.  [22]  Now  there 
have  been  persons  in  all  ages,  who  have  professed 
that  they  found  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of 
charity,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbour,  in  endea- 
vouring to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  they  had  to 
do  with,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  just,  and 
right,  and  good,  as  the  general  bent  of  their  mind 
and  end  of  their  life ;  and  that  doing  an  action  of 
baseness  or  cruelty,  would  be  as  great  violence  to 
their  self,  as  much  breaking  in  upon  their  nature, 
as  any  external  force.  Persons  of  this  character 
would  add,  if  they  might  be  heard,  that  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  acting  in  the  view  of  an  infinite 
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Being,  who  is  in  a  much  higher  sense  the  object  of 
reverence  and  of  love  than  all  the  world  besides ; 
and  therefore  they  could  have  no  more  enjoyment 
from  a  wicked  action  done  under  his  eye,  dian  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  making  their  apology 
could,  if  all  mankind  were  the  spectators  of  it ;  and 
that  the  satisfaction  of  approving  themselves  to  his 
unerring  judgment,  to  whom  they  thus  refer  all 
their  actions,  is  a  more  continued  settled  satisfaction 
than  any  this  world  can  afford ;  as  also  that  they 
have,  no  less  than  others,  a  mind  free  and  open  to 
all  the  common  innocent  gratifications  of  it,  such  as 
they  are.  [23]  And  if  we  go  no  further,  does 
there  appear  any  absurdity  in  this  ?  Will  any  one 
take  upon  him  to  say,  that  a  man  cannot  find  his 
account  in  this  general  course  of  life,  as  much  as  in 
the  most  unbounded  ambition  and  the  excesses  of 
pleasure  ?  Or  that  such  a  person  has  not  consulted 
so  well  for  himself,  for  the  satisfaction  and  peace  of 
his  own  mind,  as  the  ambitious  or  dissolute  man  ?  And 
though  the  consideration,  that  Grod  himself  will  in 
the  end  justify  their  taste  and  support  their  cause, 
is  not  formally  to  be  insisted  upon  here  ;  yet  thus 
much  comes  in,  that  all  enjoyments  whatever  are 
much  more  clear  and  unmixed  from  the  assurance 
that  they  will  end  well.  Is  it  certain,  then,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  these  pretensions  to  happiness  ? 
especially  when  there  are  not  wanting  persons,  who 
have  supported  themselves  with  satisfactions  of  this 
kind  in  sickness,  poverty,  disgrace,  and  in  the  very 
pangs  of  death ;  whereas  it  is  manifest  all  other  en» 
joyments  fail  in  these  circumstances.  This  surely 
looks  suspicious  of  having  somewhat  in  it.  Self- 
love,  methinks,  should  be  alarmed.  May  she  not 
possibly  pass  over  greater  pleasures,  than  those  she 
is  so  wholly  taken  up  with. 

L 
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[24]  The  short  of  the  matter  is  no  more  than 
this.  Happiness  consists  in  the  gratification  of 
certain  affections,  appetites,  passions,  with  objects 
which  are  by  nature  adapted  to  them.  Self-love 
may  indeed  set  us  on  work  to  gratify  these ;  but 
happiness  or  enjoyment  has  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  self-love,  but  arises  from  such  gratifi- 
cation alone.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  one  of 
those  affections.  This,  considered  as  a  virtuous 
principle,  is  gratified  by  a  consciousness  of  endea- 
vouring to  promote  the  good  of  others ;  but  con- 
sidered as  a  natural  ejection,  its  gratification 
consists  in  the  actual  accomplishment  of  this 
endeavour.  Now  indulgence  or  gratification  of  this 
affection,  whether  in  that  consciousness,  or  this 
accomplishment,  has  the  same  respect  to  interest, 
as  indulgence  of  any  other  affection ;  they  equally 
proceed  firom  or  do  not  proceed  from  self-love,  they 
equally  include  or  equally  exclude  this  principle. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  benevolence  and  the  pursuit 
of  public  good  hath  at  least  as  great  a  respect  to 
self-love  and  the  pursuit  of  private  good,  as  any 
other  particular  passions,  and  their  respective 
pursuits. 

[25]  Neither  is  covetousness,  whether  as  a 
temper  or  pursuit,  any  exception  to  this.  For  if  by 
covetousness  is  meant  the  desire  and  pursuit  of 
riches  for  their  own  sake,  without  any  regard  to  or 
consideration  of  the  uses  of  them,  this  hath  as  little 
to  do  with  self-love  as  benevolence  hath.  But  by 
this  word  is  usually  meant,  not  such  madness  and 
total  distraction  of  mind,  but  immoderate  affection 
to  and  pursuit  of  riches  as  possessions  in  order  to 
some  further  end,  namely,  satisfaction,  interest,  or 
good.  This  therefore  is  not  a  particular  affection, 
or  particular  pursuit^  but  it  is  the  general  principle 
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of  self-love,  and  the  general  pursuit  of  our  own 
interest;  for  which  reason,  the  word  selfish  is  by 
every  one  appropriated  to  this  temper  and  pursuit. 
Now  as  it  is  ridiculous  to  assert  that  self-love  and 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  are  the  same,  so  neither 
is  it  asserted,  that  following  these  different  affections 
hath  the  same  tendency  and  respect  to  our  own  in- 
terest. The  comparison  is  not  between  self-^ove 
and  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  between  pursuit  of 
our  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  others ;  but 
between  the  several  particular  affections  in  human 
nature  towards  external  objects,  as  one  part  of  the 
comparison,  and  the  one  particular  affection  to  the 
good  of  our  neighbour,  as  the  other  part  of  it ;  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  all  these  have  the  same  respect 
to  self-love  and  private  interest. 

[26]  There  is  indeed  frequently  an  inconsistence 
or  interfering  between  self-love  or  private  interest, 
and  the  several  particular  appetites,  passions,  affec- 
tions, or  the  pursuits  they  lead  to.  But  this  com- 
petition or  interfering  is  merely  accidental,  and 
happens  much  oflener  between  pride,  revenge, 
sensual  gratifications,  and  private  interest,  than  be- 
tween private  interest  and  benevolence.  For  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  men  give  themselves  up 
to  a  passion  or  an  affection  to  their  known  prejudice 
and  ruin,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  manifest  and 
real  interest  and  the  loudest  calls  of  self-love: 
whereas  the  seeming  competitions  and  interfering 
between  benevolence  and  private  interest,  relate 
much  more  to  the  materials  or  means  of  enjoyment, 
than  to  enjoyment  itself.  There  is  oflen  an  inter- 
fering in  the  former  when  there  is  none  in  the 
latter.  Thus  as  to  riches — so  much  money  as  a 
man  gives  away,  so  much  less  will  remain  in  his 
possession.    Here  is  a  real  interfering.    But  though 
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a  man  cannot  possibly  give  without  lessening  his 
fortune,  yet  there  are  multitudes  might  give  with- 
out lessening  their  own  enjoyment,  because  they 
may  have  more  than  they  can  turn  to  any  real  use 
or  advantage  to  themselves.  Thus,  the  more 
thought  and  time  any  one  employs  about  the  in- 
terests and  good  of  others,  he  must  necessarily 
have  less  to  attend  to  his  own ;  but  he  may  have  so 
ready  and  large  a  supply  of  his  own  wants,  that  such 
thought  might  be  really  useless  to  himself^  though 
of  great  service  and  assistance  to  others. 

[27]  The  general  mistake  that  there  is  some 
greater  inconsistence  between  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  another  and  self-interest,  than 
between  self-interest  and  pursuing  anything  else, 
seems,  as  hath  already  been  hinted,  to  arise  from 
our  notions  of  property ;  and  to  be  carried  on  by 
this  property's  being  supposed  to  be  itself  our  hap- 
piness or  good.  People  are  so  very  much  taken  up 
with  this  one  subject  that  they  seem  from  it  to  have 
formed  a  general  way  of  thinking  which  they  apply 
to  other  things  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
Hence,  in  a  confused  and  slight  way,  it  might  well 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  another's  having  no  in- 
terest in  an  affection  (i.  e,  his  good  not  being  the 
object  of  it)  renders,  as  one  may  speak,  the  pro- 
prietor's interest  in  it  greater  ;  and  that  if  another 
had  an  interest  in  it,  this  would  render  his  less,  or 
occasion  that  such  affection  could  not  be  so  friendly 
to  self-love,  or  conducive  to  private  good,  as  an 
affection  or  pursuit  which  has  not  a  regard  to  the 
good  of  another.  This,  I  say,  might  be  taken  for 
granted  whilst  it  was  not  attended  to  that  the  object 
of  every  particular  affection  is  equally  somewhat 
external  to  ourselves  ;  and  whether  it  be  the  good  of 
another  person,  or  whether  it  be  any  other  external 
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thing,  makes  no  alteration  with  regard  to  its  being 
one's  own  affection,  and  the  gratification  of  one's 
own  private  enjoyment.  And  so  far  as  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  barely  having  the  means  and  ma- 
terials of  enjoyment  is  what  constitutes  interest 
and  happiness ;  that  our  interest  or  good  consists  in 
possessions  themselves,  in  having  the  property  of 
riches,  houses,  lands,  gardens,  not  in  the  enjoyment 
of  them ;  so  far  it  will  even  more  strongly  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  the  way  already  explained,  that  an 
affection's  conducing  to  the  good  of  another  must 
even  necessarily  occasion  it  to  conduce  less  to  pri- 
vate good,  if  not  to  be  positively  detrimental  to  it. 
For  if  property  and  happiness  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  as  by  increasing  the  property  of  an- 
other you  lessen  your  own  property,  so  by  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  another  you  must  lessen  your 
own  happiness.  But  whatever  occasioned  the  mis- 
take, I  hope  it  has  been  fully  proved  to  be  one,  as  it 
has  been  proved,  that  there  is  no  peculiar  rivalship 
or  competition  between  self-love  and  benevolence  ; 
that  as  there  may  be  a  competition  between  th^se 
two,  80  there  may  be  also  between  any  particular 
affection  whatever  and  self-love ;  that  every  par- 
ticulaur  affection,  benevolence  among  the  rest,  is 
subservient  to  self-love,  by  being  the  instrument  of 
private  enjoyment ;  and  that  in  one  respect  benevo- 
lence contributes  more  to  private  interest,  i,  e., 
enjoyment  or  satisfection,  dian  any  other  of  the 
particular  common  affections,  as  it  is  in  a  degree  its 
own  gratification. 

[28]  And  to  all  these  things  may  be  added,  that 
religion,  firom  whence  arises  our  strongest  obliga- 
tion to  benevolence,  is  so  far  from  disowning  the 
principle  of  self-love,  that  it  oflen  addresses  itself  to 
that  very  principle,  and  always  to  the  mind  in  that 
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state  when  reason  presides:  and  there  can  no  ac- 
cess be  had  to  the  understanding,  but  by  convincing 
men,  that  the  course  of  life  we  would  persuade  them 
to  is  not  contrary  to  their  interest.  It  may  be 
allowed;  without  any  prejudice  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  religion,  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  and 
misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the  nearest  and  most 
important  to  us ;  that  they  will,  nay,  if  you  please, 
that  they  ought  to  prevail  over  those  of  order,  and 
beauty^  and  harmony,  and  proportion,  if  there  should 
ever  be,  as  it  is  impossible  there  ever  should  be  any 
inconsistence  between  them :  though  these  last, 
too,  as  expressing  the  fitness  of  actions,  are  real  as 
f  truth  itself.  Let  it  be  allowed,  though  virtue  or 
moral  rectitude  does  indeed  consist  in  affection  to 
and  pursuit  of,  what  is  right  and  good,  as  such  ; 
yet  that  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool  hour,  we  can 
neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other  pur- 
suit, till  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our 
happiness,  or  at  least  not  contrary  to  it. 

[29]  Common  reason  and  humanity  will  have 
some  influence  upon  mankind,  whatever  becomes 
of  speculations ;  but,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  virtue 
depend  upon  the  theory  of  it  being  secured  from 
open  scorn,  so  far  its  very  being  in  the  world  de- 
pends upon  its  appearing  to  have  no  contrariety  to 
private  interest  and  self-love.  ..  The  foregoing  ob- 
servations, therefore,  it  is  hoped,  may  have  gained 
a  little  ground  in  favour  of  the  precept  before  us ; 
the  particular  explanation  of  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  discourse. 

[30]  I  will  conclude  at  present  with  observing 
the  peculiar  obligation  which  we  are  under  to 
virtue  and  religion,  as  enforced  in  the  verses  fol- 
lowing the  text,  in  the  Epistle  for  the  day,  from  our 
Saviour's  coming  into  the  world,  "The  night  is 
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far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  therefore  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the 
armour  of  light/'  &c.  The  meaning  and  force  of 
which  exhortation  is,  that  Christianity  lays  us  under 
new  obligations  to  a  good  life,  as  by  it  the  will  of 
God  is  more  clearly  revealed,  and  as  it  affords  ad- 
ditional motives  to  the  practice  of  it,  over  and 
above  those  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  vice  ;  I  might  add,  as  our  Saviour  has  set  us  a 
perfect  example  of  goodness  in  our  own  nature. 
Now  love  and  charity  is  plainly  the  thing  in  which 
he  hath  placed  his  religion;  in  which,  therefore,  as 
we  have  any  pretence  to  the  name  of  Christians,  we 
must  place  ours.  He  hath  at  once  enjoined  it  upon 
us  by  way  of  command  with  peculiar  force,  and  by 
his  example,  as  having  undertaken  the  work  of  our 
salvation  out  of  pure  love  and  goodwill  to  mankind. 
The  endeavour  to  set  home  this  example  upon  our 
minds  is  a  very  proper  employment  of  this  season, 
which  is  bringing  on  the  festival  of  his  birth:  which 
as  it  may  teach  us  many  excellent  lessons  of  hu- 
mility, resignation,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
so  there  is  nqne  it  recommends  with  greater 
authority,  force,  and  advantage,  than  this  of  love 
and  charity ;  since  it  was  ''  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  £hat  he  came  down  from  heaven,  and  vras 
incarnate,  and  was  made  man;''  that  he  might 
teach  us  our  duty,  and  more  especially  that  he 
might  enforce  the  practice  of  it,  reform  mankind, 
and  finally  bring  us  to  that ''  eternal  salvation,"  of 
which ''  he  is  the  Author  to  all  those  that  obey  him." 


SERMON  XII. 


UPON  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR 

"  And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself — 
Rom.  xiii.  9. 

AVING  already  removed  the  prejudices 
against  public  spirit,  or  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  on  the  side  of  private  in- 
terest and  self-love,  I  proceed  to  the 
particular  explanation  of  the  precept 
before  us,  by  showing,  Who  is  our  neighbour — In 
what  sense  we  are  required  to  love  him  as  our- 
selves— ^The  influence  such  love  would  have  upon 
our  behaviour  in  life — and,  lastly.  How  this  com- 
mandment comprehends  in  it  all  others. 

I.  [32]  The  objects  and  due  extent  of  this  affec- 
tion will  be  understood  by  attending  to  the  nature 
of  it,  and  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  man- 
kind in  this  world.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  is 
the  same  with  charity,  benevolence,  or  good-will : 
it  is  an  affection  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  This  implies  in  it  a  disposition  to 
produce  happiness  :  and  this  is  the  simple  notion  of 
goodness,  which  appears  so  amiable  wherever  we 
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meet  with  it.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  perfection  of  goodness  consists  in  love  to  the 
whole  universe.  This  is  the  perfection  of  Almighty 
God. 

[33]  But  as  man  is  so  much  limited  in  his  capa- 
city, as  so  small  a  part  of  the  creation  comes  under 
his  notice  and  influence,  and  as  we  are  not  used  to 
consider  things  in  so  general  a  way  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  that  the  universe  should  be  the  object 
of  benevolence  to  such  creatures  as  we  are.  Thus 
in  that  precept  of  our  Saviour, "  Be  ye  perfect,  even 
^  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  "^  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  goodness  is  proposed  to 
our  imitation  as  it  is  promiscuous  and  extends  to  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good,  not  as  it  is  absolutely  uni- 
versal,^ imitation  of  it  in  this  respect  being  plainly 
beyond  us.  The  object  is  too  vast.  For  this  reason 
moral  writers  also  have  substituted  a  less  general 
object  for  our  benevolence — mankind.  But  this 
likewise  is  an  object  too  general,  and  very  much 
out  of  our  view.  Therefore  persons  more  practical 
have,  instead  of  mankind,  put  our  country;  and 
this  is  what  we  call  a  public  spirit,  which  in  men  of 
public  stations  is  the  character  of  a  patriot.  But  this 
is  speaking  to  the  upper  part  of  the  world.  King- 
doms and  governments  are  large,  and  the  sphere  of 
action  of  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  much 
narrower  than  the  government  they  live  under ;  or, 
however,  common  men  do  not  consider  their  actions 
as  affecting  the  whole  community  of  which  they  are 
members.  There  plainly  is  wanting  a  less  general 
and  nearer  object  of  benevolence  for  the  bulk  of 
men,  than  that  of  their  country.  Therefore  the 
Scripture,  not  being  a  book  of  theory  and  specula- 
tion, but  a  plain  rule  of  life  for  mankind,  has  with 

^  Matt.  V.  48. 
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the  utmost  possible  propriety  put  the  principle  of 
virtue  upon  the  love  of  our  neighbour;  which  is 
that  part  of  the  universe,  that  part  of  mankind,  that 
part  of  our  country,  which  comes  under  our  imme- 
diate notice,  acquaintance,  and  influence,  and  with 
which  we  have  to  do. 

This  is  plainly  the  true  account  or  reason,  why 
our  Saviour  places  the  principle  of  virtue  in  the 
love  of  our  neighbour ;  and  the  account  itself  shows 
who  are  comprehended  under  that  relation. 

II.  [34]  Let  us  now  consider  in  what  sense  we 
are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves. 

This  precept,  in  its  first  delivery  by  our  Saviour, 
is  thus  introduced :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  ahd  wiA 
all  thy  strength;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
These  very  different  manners  of  expression  do  not 
lead  our  thoughts  to  the  same  measure  or  degree 
of  love,  common  to  both  objects ;  but  to  one  pecu- 
liar to  each.  Supposing  then,  which  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, a  distinct  meaning  and  propriety  in  the 
words,  "  as  thyself,"  the  precepts  we  are  consi- 
dering will  admit  of  any  of  these  senses :  that  we 
bear  the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our  neighbour, 
as  we  do  to  ourselves ;  or,  that  the  love  we  bear  to 
our  neighbour  should  have  some  certain  proportion 
or  other  to  self-love ;  or,  lastly,  that  it  should  bear 
the  particular  proportion  of  equality,  that  it  be  in 
the  same  degree. 

35]  First.  The  precept  may  be  understood  as 
requiring  only,  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  affec- 
tion to  our  fellow-creatures  as  to  ourselves :  that,  as 
every  man  has  the  principle  of  self-love,  which 
disposes  him  to  avoid  misery  and  consult  his  own 
happiness,  so  we  should  cultivate  the  affection  of 
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good-will  to  our  neighbour,  and  that  it  should  in- 
fluence us  to  have  the  same  kind  of  regard  to  him. 
This  at  least  must  be  commanded,  and  this  will  not 
only  prevent  our  being  injurious  to  him,  but  will 
also  put  us  upon  promoting  his  good.  There  are 
blessings  in  life,  which  we  share  in  common  with 
others;  peace,  plenty,  freedom,  healthful  seasons. 
But  real  benevolence  to  our  fellow-creatures  would 
give  us  the  notion  of  a  common  interest  in  a  stric- 
ter sense,  for  in  the  degree  we  love  another,  his  in- 
terests, his  joys,  and  sorrows,  are  our  own.  It  is 
from  self-love  that  we  form  the  notion  of  private 
good,  and  consider  it  as  our  own ;  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour would  teach  us  thus  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
his  good  and  welfare,  to  consider  ourselves  as  hav- 
ing a  real  share  in  his  happiness.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  would  be  an  advocate  within 
our  own  breasts,  t<r  take  care  of  the  interests  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  all  the  interfering  and  compe- 
titions which  cannot  but  be,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  and  the  state  we  are  in.  It  would 
likewise,  in  some  measure,  lessen  that  interfering, 
and  hinder  men  from  forming  so  strong  a  notion  of 
private  good,  exclusive  of  the  good  of  others,  as  We 
commonly  do.  Thus,  as  the  private  aflfection 
makes  us  in  a  particular  manner  sensible  of  hu- 
manity, justice,  or  injustice,  when  exercised  towards 
ourselves ;  love  of  our  neighbour  would  give  us  the 
same  kind  of  sensibility  in  his  behalf.  This  would 
be  the  greatest  securi^  of  our  uniform  obedience  to 
that  most  equitable  rule :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them." 

All  this  indeed  is  no  more  than  that  we  should 
have  a  real  love  to  our  neighbour :  but  then,  which 
is  to  be  observed^  the  words,  as  thyself,  express 
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this  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and  determine  the 
precept  to  relate  to  the  affection  itself.  The  advan- 
tage which  this  principle  of  benevolence  has  over 
other  remote  considerations,  is,  that  it  is  itself  the 
temper  of  virtue :  and  likewise  that  it  is  the  chief, 
nay  the  only  effectual  security  of  our  performing 
the  several  offices  of  kindness  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.     When  from  distant  considerations  men 
resolve  upon  anything  to  which  they  have  no  liking, 
or  perhaps   an   averseness,  they  are   perpetually 
finding  out  evasions  and  excuses,  which  need  never 
be  wanting,  if  people  look  for  them;   and  they 
equivocate  with  themselves  in  the  plainest  cases  in 
the  world.    This  may  be  in  respect  to  single  deter- 
minate acts  of  virtue,  but  it  comes  in  much  more, 
where  the  obligation  is  to  a  general  course  of  be- 
haviour, and  most  of  all,  if  it  be  such  as  cannot  be 
reduced  to  fixed  determinate  rules.     This  observa- 
tion may  account  for  the  diversity  of  expression,  in 
that  known  passage  of  the  prophet  Micah :  "  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy."     A  man's  heart  must 
be  formed  to  humanity  and  benevolence,  he  must 
**  k)ve  mercy,"  otherwise  he  will  not  act  mercifully 
in  any  settled  course  of  behaviour.    As  consideration 
of  the  future  sanctions  of  religion  is  our  only  secu- 
rity of  persevering  in  our  duty,  in  cases  of  great 
temptations :  so  to  get  our  heart  and  temper  formed 
to  a  love  and  liking  of  what  is  good  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  our  behaving  rightly  in  the 
familiar  and  daily  intercourses  amongst  mankind. 

[36]  Secondly.  The  precept  before  us  may  be 
understood  to  require,  that  we  love  our  neighbour 
in  some  certain  proportion  or  other,  according  as 
we  love  ourselves.  And  indeed  a  man's  character 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  love  he  bears  to  his 
neighbour^  considered  absolutely :  but  the  propor- 
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tion  which  this  bears  to  self-love,  whether  it  be  at- 
tended to  or  not,  is  the  chief  thing  which  forms  the 
character,  and  influences  the  actions.  For  as  the 
form  of  the  body  is  a  composition  of  various  parts, 
so  likewise  our  inward  structure  is  not  simple  or 
uniform,  but  a  composition  of  various  passions,  ap- 
petites, affections,  together  with  rationality ;  includ- 
ing in  this  last  both  the  discernment  of  what  is 
right,  and  a  disposition  to  regulate  ourselves  by  it. 
There  is  greater  variety  of  parts  in  what  we  call  a 
character,  than  there  are  features  in  a  face :  and 
the  morality  of  that  is  no  more  determined  by  one 
part,  than  die  beauty  or  deformity  of  this  is  by  one 
single  feature ;  each  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  parts 
or  features,  not  taken  singly  but  together.  In  the 
inward  frame  the  various  passions,  appetites,  affec- 
tions, stand  in  different  respects  to  each  other.  The 
principles  in  our  mind  may  be  contradictory,  or 
checks  and  allays  only,  or  incentives  and  assistants 
to  each  other.  And  principles  which  in  their  nature 
have  no  kind  of  contrariety  or  affinity,  may  yet  ac- 
cidentally be  each  other's  allays  or  incentives. 

[37]  From  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though 
we  were  able  to  look  into  the  inward  contexture  of 
the  heart,  and  see  with  the  greatest  exactness  in 
what  degree  any  one  principle  is  in  a  particular 
man ;  we  could  not  from  thence  determine,  how  far 
that  principle  would  go  towards  forming  the  char- 
acter, or  what  influence  it  would  have  upon  the 
actions,  unless  we  could  likewise  discern  what 
other  principles  prevailed  in  him,  and  see  the  pro- 
portion which  that  one  bears  to  the  others,  llius, 
though  two  men  should  have  the  affection  of  com- 
passion in  the  same  degree  exactly :  yet  one  may 
have  the  principle  of  resentment,  or  of  ambition  so 
strong  in  him,  as  to  prevail  over  that  of  compassion. 
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and  prevent  its  having  any  influence  upon  his  ac- 
tions ;  so  that  he  may  deserve  the  character  of  an 
hard  or  cruel  man :  whereas  the  other  having  com- 
passion in  just  the  same  degree  only,  yet  having 
resentment  or  ambition  in  a  lower  degree,  his  com- 
passion may  prevail  over  them,  so  as  to  influence 
his  actions,  and  to  denominate  his  temper  compas- 
sionate. So  that,  how  strange  soever  it  may  appear 
to  people  who  do  not  attend  to  the  thing,  yet  it  is 
quite  manifest,  that,  when  we  say  one  man  is  more 
resenting  or  compassionate  than  another,  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  one  has  the  principle  of  re- 
sentment or  of  compassion  stronger  than  the  other. 
For  if  the  proportion,  which  resentment  or  compassion 
bears  to  other  inward  principles,  is  greater  in  one 
than  in  the  other,  this  is  itself  sufficient  to  denomi- 
nate one  more  resenting  or  compassionate  than  the 
other. 

[38]  Further,  the  whole  system,  as  I  may  speak, 
of  affections  (including  rationality),  which  constitute 
the  heart,  as  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture  and  on 
moral  subjects,  are  each  and  all  of  them  stronger  in 
some  than  in  others.  Now  the  proportion  which 
the  two  general  affections,  benevolence  and  self- 
love,  bear  to  each  other,  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  denominates  men's  character 
as  to  virtue.  Suppose  then  one  man  to  have  the 
principle  of  benevolence  in  a  higher  degree  than 
another :  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  his  gen- 
eral temper,  or  character,  or  actions,  Will  be  more 
benevolent  than  the  other's.  For  he  may  have 
self-love  in  such  a  degree  as  quite  to  prevail  over 
benevolence,  so  that  it  may  have  no  influence  at  all 
upon  his  actions :  whereas  benevolence  in  the  other 
person,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  may  yet  be  the 
strongest  principle  in  his  heart,  and  strong  enough 
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to  be  the  guide  of  his  actions^  so  as  to  denominate 
him  a  good  and  virtuous  man.  The  case  is  here  as 
in  scales :  it  is  not  one  weight,  considered  in  itself, 
which  determines  whether  the  scale  shall  ascend  or 
descend;  but  this  depends  upon  the  proportion 
which  that  one  weight  hath  to  the  other. 

[39]  It  being  thus  maiUfest  that  the  influence 
which  benevolence  has  upon  our  actions,  and  how 
far  it  goes  towards  forming  our  character,  is  not 
determined  by  the  degree  itself  of  this  principle  in 
our  mind,  but  by  the  proportion  it  has  to  self-love 
and  other  principles :  a  comparison  also  being  made 
in  the  text  between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour :  these  joint  considerations  aflbrded  suffi- 
cient occasion  for  treating  here  of  that  proportion  : 
it  plainly  is  implied  in  the  precept,  though  it  should 
be  questioned  whether  it  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  words,  as  thyself, 

[40]  Love  of  our  neighbour,  then,  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  self-love,  and  virtue  to  be  sure 
consists  in  the  due  proportion.  What  this  due  pro- 
portion is,  whether  as  a  principle  in  the  mind,  or  as 
exerted  in  actions,  can  be  judged  of  only  from  our 
nature  and  condition  in  this  world.  Of  the  degree 
in  which  affections  and  the  principles  of  actions, 
considered  in  themselves,  prevail,  we  have  no 
measure :  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  course  of  be- 
haviour, the  actions  they  produce. 

[41]  Both  our  nature  and  condition  require,  that 
each  particular  man  should  make  particular  pro- 
vision for  himself:  and  the  inquiry,  what  proportion 
benevolence  should  have  to  self-love,  when  brought 
down  to  practice,  will  be,  what  is  a  competent  care 
and  provision  for  ourselves.  And  how  certain  so- 
ever it  be,  that  each  man  must  determine  this  for 
himself:  and  how  ridiculous  soever  it  would  be,  for 
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any  to  attempt  to  determine  it  for  another ;  yet  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  proportion  is  real,  and 
that  a  competent  provision  has  a  bound,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  all  which  we  can  possibly  get  and  keep 
within  our  grasp  without  legal  injustice.  Mankind 
almost  universally  bring  in  vanity,  supplies  for  what 
is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  covetousness,  or  ima- 
ginary notions  of  superiority  over  others,  to  deter- 
mine this  question :  but  every  one  who  desires  to 
act  a  proper  part  in  society,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider, how  far  any  of  them  come  in  to  determine  it, 
in  the  way  of  moral  consideration.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  supposing,  what,  as  the  world  goes,  is  so 
much  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  persons  do  not  neglect  what  they  really 
owe  to  themselves;  the  more  of  their  care  and 
thought,  and  of  their  fortune,  they  employ  in  doing 
good  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they 
come  up  to  the  law  of  perfection,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

[42]  Thirdly,  if  the  words,  as  thyself,  were  to  be 
understood  of  an  equality  of  affection,  it  would  not 
be  attended  with  those  consequences  which  perhaps 
may  be  thought  to  follow  from  it.  Suppose  a  per- 
son to  have  the  same  settled  regard  to  others,  as  to 
himself;  that  in  every  deliberate  scheme  or  pursuit 
he  took  their  interest  into  the  account  in  the  same 
degree  as  his  own,  so  far  as  an  equality  of  affection 
would  produce  this ;  yet  it  would  in  fact,  and  ought 
to  be,  much  more  token  up  and  employed  about 
himself  and  his  own  concerns,  than  about  other? 
and  their  interests.  For  besides  the  one  common 
affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he 
would  have  several  other  particular  affections,  pas- 
sions, appetites,  which  he  could  not  possibly  feel  in 
common  both  for  himself  and  others :  now  these 
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sensations  themselves  very  much  employ  us,  and 
have  perhaps  as  great  iiAuence  as  self-love.  So 
far  indeed  as  self-love,  and  cool  reflection  upon 
what  is  for  our  interest,  would  set  us  on  work  to 
gain  a  supply  of  our  own  several  wants,  so  far  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  would  make  us  do  the  same 
for  him :  but  the  degree  in  which  we  are  put  upon 
seeking  and  making  use  of  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion, by  the  feeling  of  those  affections,  appetites, 
and  passions,  must  necessarily  be  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. 

That  there  are  particular  passions  (suppose 
shame,  resentment)  which  men  seem  to  have,  and 
feel  in  common,  both  for  themselves  and  others, 
makes  no  alteration  in  respect  to  those  passions 
and  appetites  which  cannot  possibly  be  thus  felt  in 
common.  From  hence  (and  perhaps  more  things 
of  the  like  kind  might  be  mentioned)  it  follows, 
that  though  there  were  an  equality  of  affection  to 
both,  yet  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  pre- 
valent than  attention  to  the  concerns  of  others. 

[43]  And  from  moral  considerations  it  ought  to 
be  so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  affection  com- 
manded, because  we  are  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  I 
may  speak,  intrusted  with  ourselves ;  and  therefore 
care  of  our  own  interests,  as  well  as  of  our  con- 
duct, particularly  belongs  to  us. 

[44]  To  these  things  must  be  added,  that  moral 
obligations  can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural 
possibilities.  Now  we  have  a  perception  of  our  own 
interests,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence, 
which  we  always  carry  about  with  us,  and  which,  in 
its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  impos- 
sible to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of 
others. 

[45]  From  all  these  things  it  fully  appears,  that 
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though  we  were  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same 
degree  as  we  love  ourselves,  so  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible, yet  the  care  of  ourselves,  of  the  individual, 
would  not  be  neglected ;  the  apprehended  danger 
of  which  seems  to  be  the  only  objection  against 
understanding  the  precept  in  this  strict  sense. 

III.  [46]  The  general  temper  of  mind  which  the 
due  love  of  our  neighbour  would  form  us  to,  and 
the  influence  it  would  have  upon  our  behaviour  in 
life,  is  now  to  be  considered. 

[47]  The  temper  and  behaviour  of  charity  is 
explained  at  large,  in  that  known  passage  of  St. 
Paul  :^  *•  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  cha- 
rity envieth  not ;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things."  As 
to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  *'  seeketh  not 
her  own,  thinketh  no  evil,  believeth  all  things  " — 
however  those  expressions  may  be  explained  away, 
this  meekness,  and  in  some  degree  easiness  of 
temper,  readiness  to  forego  our  right  for  the  sake 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  compassion,  free- 
dom from  mistrust,  and  disposition  to  believe  well 
of  our  neighbour,  this  general  temper,  I  say,  ac- 
companies, and  is  plainly  the  effect  of  love  and 
good-will.  And,  though  such  is  the  world  in  which 
wre  live  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  it  not 
only  may,  but  must  beget  in  us  greater  regard  to 
ourselves,  and  doubtfulness  of  the  characters  of 
others,  than  is  natural  to  mankind ;  yet  these  ought 
not  to  be  carried  further  than  the  nature  and  course 
of  things  make  necessary.  It  is  still  true,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  is,  that  a  real 
good  man  had  rather  be  deceived  than  be  suspi- 
cious ;  had  rather  forego  his  known  right,  than  run 

*  I  Cor.  xiii. 
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the  venture  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  This  is 
the  general  temper  of  that  charity,  of  which  the 
Apostle  asserts,  that  if  he  had  it  not,  giving  his 
**  body  to  be  burned  would  avail  him  nothing;"  and 
which  he  says  "  shall  never  fail." 

[48]  The  happy  influence  of  this  temper  extends 
to  every  different  relation  and  circumstance  in  hu- 
man life.  It  plainly  renders  a>  man  better,  more  to 
be  desired,  as  to  all  the  respects  and  relations  we 
can  stand  in  to  each  other.  The  benevolent  man 
is  disposed  to  make  use  of  all  external  advantages 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  contribute  to  the  good  of 
others,  as  well  as  to  his  own  satisfaction.  His  own 
satisfaction  consists  in  this.  He  will  be  easy  and 
kind  to  his  dependents,  compassionate  to  the  poor 
and  distressed,  firiendly  to  all  with  whom  he  has  to 
do.  This  includes  the  good  neighbour,  parent, 
master,  magistrate :  and  such  a  behaviour  would 
plainly  make  dependence,  inferiority,  and  even  ser- 
vitude, easy.  So  that  a  good  or  charitable  man  of 
superior  rank  in  wisdom,  fortune,  authority,  is  a 
common  blessing  to  the  place  he  lives  in :  happi- 
ness grows  under  his  influence.  This  good  prin- 
ciple in  inferiors  would  discover  itself  in  paying 
respect,  gratitude,  obedience,  as  due.  It  were 
therefore,  methinks,  one  just  way  of  trjnng  one's 
own  character,  to  ask  ourselves,  am  I  in  reality  a 
better  master  or  servant,  a  better  friend,  a  better 
neighbour,  than  such  and  suoh  persons ;  whom  per- 
haps I  may  think  not  to  deserve  the  character  of 
virtue  and  religion  so  much  as  myself  I 

[49]  And  as  to  the  spirit  of  party,  which  unhap- 
pily prevails  amongst  mankind,  whatever  are  the 
distinctions  which  serve  for  a  supply  to  it,  some  or 
other  of  which  have  obtained  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries— one  who  is  thus  friendly  to  his  kind  will  im- 
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mediately  make  due  allowances  for  it,  as  what  cannot 
but  be  amongst  such  creatures  as  men,  in  such  a 
world  as  this.  And  as  wrath  and  fury  and  over- 
bearing upon  these  occasions  proceed,  as  I  may 
speak,  from  men's  feeling  only  on  their  own  side  : 
80  a  common  feeling  for  others  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves would  render  us  sensible  to  this  truth,  which 
it  is  strange  can  have  so  little  influence ;  that  we 
ourselves  differ  from  others,  just  as  much  as  they 
do  from  us.  I  put  the  matter  in  this  way,  because 
it  can  scarce  be  expected  that  the  generality  of 
men  should  see  that  those  things  which  are  made 
the  occasions  of  dissension  and  fomenting  the  party- 
spirit  are  really  nothing  at  all :  but  it  may  be  ex- 
pected from  all  people,  how  mych  soever  they  are  in 
earnest  about  their  respective  peculiarities,  that  hu- 
manity and  common  good-will  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures should  moderate  and  restrain  that  wretched 
spirit. 

[50]  This  good  temper  of  charity  likewise  would 
prevent  strife  and  enmity  arising  from  other  occa- 
sions :  it  would  prevent  our  giving  just  cause  of  of- 
fence, and  our  taking  it  without  cause.  And  in 
cases  of  real  injury,  a  good  man  will  make  all  the 
allowances  which  are  to  be  made,  and,  without  any 
attempts  of  retaliation,  he  will  only  consult  his  own 
and  other  men's  security  for  the  future  against  in- 
justice and  wrong. 

IV.  [51]  I  proceed  to  consider  lastly,  what  is 
affirmed  of  the  precept  now  explained,  that  it  com- 
prehends in  it  all  others ;  t.  e.,  that  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  includes  in  it  all  virtues. 

Now  the  way  in  which  every  maxim  of  conduct, 
or  general  speculative  assertion,  when  it  is  to  be 
explained  at  large,  should  be  treated,  is,  to  show 
what  are  the  particular  truths  which  were  designed 
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to  be  comprehended  under  such  a  general  observa- 
tion,  how  far  it  is  strictly  true ;  and  then  the  limi- 
tations, restrictions,  and  exceptions,  if  there  be  ex-> 
ceptions,  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood.  But 
it  is  only  the  former  of  these,  namely,  how  for  the 
assertion  in  the  text  holds,  and  the  ground  of  the 
pre-eminence  assigned  to  the  precept  of  it,  which 
in  strictness  comes  into  our  present  considera- 
tion. 

[52]  However,  in  almost  everything  that  is  said, 
there  is  somewhat  to  be  understood  beyond  what 
is  explicitly  laid  down,  and  which  we  of  course 
supply;  somewhat,  I  mean,  which  would  not  be 
commonly  called  a  restriction,  or  limitation.  Thus, 
when  benevolence  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  virtue, 
it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  blind  propension,  but  as  a 
principle  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  so  to  be  di- 
rected by  their  reason :  for  reason  and  reflection 
come  into  our  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  And  that 
will  lead  us  to  consider  distant  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  tendency  of  an  action :  it 
will  teach  us,  that  the  care  of  some  persons,  sup- 
pose children  and  families,  is  particularly  conmiitted 
to  our  charge  by  Nature  and  Providence ;  as  also 
that  there  are  other  circumstances,  suppose  friend- 
ship or  former  obligations,  which  require  that  we 
do  good  to  some  preferably  to  others.  Reason  con*- 
sidered  merely  as  subservient  to  benevolence,  as 
assisting  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  will  teach 
us  to  have  particular  regard  to  these  relations  and 
circumstances ;  because  it  is  plainly  for  the  good 
of  the  world  that  they  should  be  regarded.  And  as 
there  are  numberless  cases  in  which,  notwithstand^ 
ing  appearances,  we  are  not  Competent  judges 
whether  a  particular  action  will  upon  the  whole  do 
good  or  harm ;  reason,  in  the  same  way,  will  teach 
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us  to  be  cautious  how  we  act  in  these  cases  of  un- 
certainty.  It  will  suggest  to  our  consideration 
which  is  the  safer  side ;  how  liable  we  are  to  be 
led  wrong  by  passion  and  private  interest ;  and  what 
regard  is  due  to  laws,  and  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. All  these  things  must  come  into  considera- 
tion, were  it  only  in  order  to  determine  which  way  of 
acting  is  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  good.  Tlius 
upon  supposition  that  it  were  in  the  strictest  sense 
true,  without  limitation,  that  benevolence  includes 
in  it  all  virtues;  yet  reason  must  come  in  as  its 
guide  and  director,  in  order  to  attain  its  own  end, 
the  end  of  benevolence,  the  greatest  public  good. 
Reason  then  being  thus  included,  let  us  now  con- 
sider the  truth  of  the  assertion  itself.  • 

[53]  First.  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be 
of  consequence  to  mankind  or  any  creature,  but 
happiness.  This  then  is  all  which  any  person  can, 
in  strictness  of  speaking,  be  said  to  have  a  right 
to.  We  can  therefore  "owe  no  man  anjrthing," 
but  only  to  further  and  promote  his  happiness,  ac- 
cording to  our  abilities.  And  therefore  a  disposi- 
tion and  endeavour  to  do  good  to  all  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  in  the  degree  and  manner  which 
the  different  relations  we  stand  in  to  them  require, 
is  a  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
them. 

[54]  As  human  nature  is  not  one  simple  uniform 
thing,  but  a  composition  of  various  parts,  body, 
spirit,  appetites,  particular  passions,  and  affections, 
for  each  of  which  reasonable  self-love  would  lead 
men  to  have  due  regard,  and  make  suitable  provi- 
sion :  so  society  consists  of  various  parts,  to  which 
we  stand  in  different  respects  and  relations,  and 
just  benevolence  would  as  surely  lead  us  to  have 
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due  regard  to  each  of  these,  and  behave  as  the  re- 
spective relations  require.  Reasonable  good-will 
and  right  behaviour  towards  our  fellow-creatures 
are  in  a  manner  the  same :  only  that  the  former 
expresseth  the  principle  as  it  is  in  the  mind ;  the 
latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become  external,  i.  e., 
exerted  in  actions. 

[55]  And  so  far  as  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
moderation  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  contrary 
vices,  have  any  respect  to  our  fellow-creatures,  any 
influence  upon  their  quiet,  welfare,  and  happiness ; 
as  they  always  have  a  real,  and  often  a  near  in- 
fluence upon  it;  so  far  it  is  manifest  those  vir- 
tues may  be  produced  by  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, and  that  the  contrary  vices  would  be  pre- 
vented by  it.  Indeed,  if  men's  regard  to  themselves 
will  not  restrain  them  from  excess,  it  may  be 
thought  little  probable,  that  their  love  to  others 
will  be  sufficient ;  but  the  reason  is,  that  their  love 
to  others  is  not,  any  more  than  their  regard  to 
themselves,  just,  and  in  its  due  degree.  There 
are,  however,  manifest  instances  of  persons  kept 
sober  and  temperate  from  regard  to  their  af&irs, 
and  the  welfare  of  those  who  depend  upon  them. 
And  it  is  obvious  to  everyone,  that  habitual  excess, 
a  dissolute  course  of  life,  implies  a  general  neglect 
of  the  duties  we  owe  towards  our  friends,  our 
families,  and  our  country. 

[56]  From  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  common 
virtues,  and  the  common  vices  of  mankind,  may  be 
traced  up  to  benevolence,  or  the  want  of  it.  And 
this  entitles  the  precept,  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  to  the  pre-eminence  given 
to  it,  and  is  a  justification  of  the  Apostle's  asser- 
tion, that  all  other  commandments  are  compre-> 
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hended  in  it;  whatever  cautions  and  restrictions^ 
there  are,  which  might  require  to  be  considered, 
if  we  were  to  state  particularly  and  at  length,  what 
is  virtue  and  right  behaviour  in  mankind.    But, 
[57]  Secondly.     It  might  be  added,  that  in  a 

'  For  instance :  as  we  are  not  competent  judges,  what  is 
upon  the  whole  for  the  good  of  the  world,  there  may  be  other 
immediate  ends  appointed  us  to  pursue,  besides  that  one  of 
doing  good,  or  producing  happiness.  Though  the  good  of  the 
creation  be  the  only  end  of  the  Author  of  it,  yet  he  may  have 
laid  us  under  particular  obligations,  which  we  may  discern 
and  feel  ourselves  under,  quite  distinct  from  a  perception,  that 
the  observance  or  violation  of  them  is  for  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  our  fellow-creatures.  (^.)  And  this  is  in  fact  the  case. 
For  there  are  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  and  certain  actions, 
which  are  in  themselves  approved  or  disapproved  by  mankind, 
abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  their  tendency  to  the  hap* 
piness  or  misery  of  the  world ;  approved  or  disapproved  by 
reflection,  by  that  principle  within,_MJucliis  the  guide  of  life, 
the  judge  of  right  andwrong.  Numberless  mstances  of  this 
kind  might  be  mentioned.  There  are  pieces  of  treachery, 
which  in  themselves  appear  base  and  detestable  to  every  one. 
There  are  actions,  which  perhaps  can  scarce  have  any  other 
general  name  given  them,  than  indecencies,  which  yet  are 
odious  and  shocking  to  human  nature.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  meanness,  a  little  mind  j  which  as  it  is  quite  distinct  firom 
incapacity,  so  it  raises  a  dislike  and  disapprobation  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  contempt,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  have, 
of  mere  folly.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  call  greatness  of 
mind  is  the  object  of  another  sort  of  approbation,  than  superior 
understanding.  Fidelity,  honour,  strict  justice,  are  themselves 
approved  in  the  highest  degree,  abstracted  A'om  the  considera- 
tion of  their  tendency.  Now,  whether  it  be  thought  that 
each  of  these  is  connected  with  benevolence  in  our  nature 
and  so  may  be  considered  as  the  same  thing  with  it ;  or  whe- 
ther some  of  them  be  thought  an  inferior  kind  of  virtues  and 
vices,  somewhat  like  natural  beauties  and  deformities;  or 
lastiy,  plain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  thus  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  things  now  instanced  in,  and  num- 
berless others,  are  approved  or  disapproved  by  mankind  In 
general,  in  quite  another  view  than  as  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  the  world. 
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higher  and  more  general  way  of  consideration, 
leaving  out  the  particular  nature  of  creatures,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  benevolence  seems  in  the  strictest  sense  to 
include  in  it  all  that  is  good  and  worthy ;  all  that 
is  good,  which  we  have  any  distinct  particular  no- 
tion of.  We  have  no  clear  conception  of  any  posi- 
tive moral  attribute  in  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
what  may  be  resolved  up  into  goodness.  And,  if 
we  consider  a  reasonable  creature  or  moral  agent, 
without  regard  to  the  particular  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  else  to  come  in  towards  determining 
whether  he  is  to  be  ranked  in  a  higher  or  lower 
class  of  virtuous  beings,  but  the  higher  or  lower 
degree  in  which  that  principle,  and  what  is  mani- 
festly connected  with  it,  prevail  in  him. 

[58]  That  which  we  more  strictly  call  piety,  or 
the  love  of  God,  and  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  right  temper,  some  may  perhaps  imagine  no 
way  connected  with  benevolence :  yet  surely  they 
must  be  connected,  if  there  be  indeed  in  being  an 
object  infinitely  good.  Human  nature  is  so  consti- 
tuted, that  every  good  affection  implies  the  love  of 
itself;  i.  e,,  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  affection 
in  the  same  person.  Thus,  to  be  righteous,  implies 
in  it  the  love  of  righteousness ;  to  be  benevolent, 
the  love  of  benevolence ;  to  be  good,  the  love  of 
goodness ;  whether  this  righteousness,  benevolence, 
or  goodness,  be  viewed  as  in  our  own  mind,  or  in 
another's ;  and  the  love  of  God  as  a  being  pei;fectly 
good,  is  the  love  of  perfect  goodness  contemplated 
in  a  being  or  person.  Thus  morality  and  religion, 
virtue  and  piety,  will  at  last  necessarily  coincide, 
run  up  into  one  and  the  same  point,  and  love  will 
be  in  all  senses  the  end  of  the  commandment. 
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O  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  inspire  us  with  this  di- 
vine  principle;  kill  in  us  all  the  seeds  of 
envy  and  ill-will ;  and  help  us,  by  cultivating  with- 
in ourselves  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  to  improve 
in  the  love  of  thee.  Thou  hast  placed  us  in  vari- 
ous kindreds,  friendships,  and  relations,  as  the 
school  of  discipline  for  our  affections :  help  us,  by 
the  due  exercise  of  them,  to  improve  to  perfection, 
till  all  partial  affection  be  lost  in  that  entire  universal 
one,  and  thou,  O  God,  shalt  be  all  in  all. 


SERMON  XIII. 


UPON   THE    LOVE   OF  GOD. 

"  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
hearty  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mindJ^ — Matt.  xxii.  37. 


VERYBODY  knows,  you  therefore 
need  only  just  be  put  in  mind,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  as  having  so 
great  horror  of  one  extreme,  as  to 
run  insensibly  and  of  course  into  the 
contrary;  and  that  a  doctrine's  having  been  a 
shelter  for  enthusiasm,  or  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  superstition,  is  no  proof  of  the  falsity  of 
it — truth  or  right  being  somewhat  real  in  itself, 
and  so  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  liableness  to  abuse, 
or  by  its  supposed  distance  from,  or  nearness  to^ 
error.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 
this  in  general,  without  taking  notice  of  the  par- 
ticular extravagances,  which  have  been  vented 
under  the  pretence  or  endeavour  of  explaining  the 
love  of  God ;  or  how  manifestly  we  are  got  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  under  the  notion  of  a  reason- 
able religion,  so  very  reasonable  as  to  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections,  if  these  words 
signify  anything  but  the  faculty  by  which  we  dis- 
cern speculative  truth. 

[2]  By  the  love  of  God,  I  would  understand  all 
those  regards,  all  those  affections  of  mind,  which 
are  due  immediately  to  him  firom  such  a  creature 
as  man,  and  which  rest  in  him  as  their  end.  As 
this  does  not  include  servile  fear ;  so  neither  will 
any  other  regards,  how  reasonable  soever,  which 
respect  anything  out  of  or  besides  the  perfection  of 
divine  nature,  come  into  consideration  here.  But 
all  fear  is  not  excluded,  because  his  displeasure  is 
itself  the  natural  proper  object  of  fear.  Reverence, 
ambition  of  his  love  and  approbation,  delight  in 
the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it,  come  likewise  into 
this  definition  of  the  love  of  God ;  because  he  is 
the  natural  object  of  all  those  affections  or  move- 
ments of  mind,  as  really  as  he  is  the  object  of  the 
affection,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  called  love ; 
and  all  of  them  equally  rest  in  him,  as  their  end. 
And  they  may  all  be  understood  to  be  implied  in 
these  words  of  our  Saviour,  without  putting  any 
force  upon  them,  for  he  is  speaking  of  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour,  as  containing  the  whole  of 
piety  and  virtue. 

[3]  It  is  plain  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  feel  certain  affections,  upon  the  sight 
or  contemplation  of  certain  objects.  Now  the  very 
notion  of  affection  implies  resting  in  its  object  as 
an  end.  And  the  particular  affection  to  good  cha-^ 
racters,  reverence  and  moral  love  of  them,  is  na- 
tural to  all  those  who  have  any  degree  of  real  good- 
ness in  themselves.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
description  of  a  perfect  character  in  a  creature,  and 
by  considering  die  manner  in  which  a  good  man^ 
in  his  presence,  would  be  affected  towards  such  a 
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character.  He  would  of  course  feel  the  affections 
of  love,  reverence,  desire  of  his  approbation,  de- 
light in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it.  And 
surely  all  this  is  applicable,  and  may  be  brought  up 
to  that  Being,  who  is  infinitely  more  than  an  ade- 
quate object  of  all  those  affections,  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  ''  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all 
our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mindJ^  And  of  these 
regards  towards  Almighty  God,  some  are  more 
particularly  suitable  to  and  becoming  so  imperfect 
a  creature  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we  are  pas- 
sing through;  and  some  of  them,  and  perhaps 
other  exercises  of  the  mind,  will  be  the  employ- 
ment and  happiness  of  good  men  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection. 

[4]  This  is  a  general  view  of  what  the  following 
discourse  will  contain.  And  it  is  manifest  the  sub- 
ject is  a  real  one ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  enthusias- 
tical  or  unreasonable.  And  if  it  be  indeed  at  all  a 
subject,  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 

[5]  As  mankind  have  a  faculty  by  which  they 
discern  speculative  truth,  so  we  have  various  affec- 
tions towards  external  objects.  Understanding  and 
temper,  reason  and  affection,  are  as  distinct  ideas, 
as  reason  and  hunger ;  and  one  would  think  could 
no  more  be  confounded.  It  is  by  reason  that  we 
get  the  ideas  of  the  several  objects  of  our  affec- 
tions :  but,  in  these  cases,  reason  and  affection  are 
no  more  the  same,  than  sight  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject and  the  pleasure  or  uneasiness  consequent 
thereupon,  are  the  same.  Now  as  reason  tends  to 
and  rests  in  the  discernment  of  truth,  the  object  of 
it ;  so  the  very  nature  of  affection  consists  in  tend- 
ing towards,  and  resting  in,  its  objects  as  an  end. 
We  do,  indeed,  oflen  in  common  language  say,  that 
things  are  loved,  desired,  esteemed,  not  for  them- 
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selves,  but  for  somewhat  further,  somewhat  out  of 
and  beyond  them:  yet,  in  these  cases,  whoever 
will  attend  will  see,  that  these  things  are  not  in 
reality  the  objects  of  the  affections,  i,  e,,  are  not 
loved,  desired,  esteemed,  but  the  somewhat  further 
and  beyond  them.  If  we  have  no  affections  which 
rest  in  what  are  called  their  objects,  then  what  is 
called  affection,  love,  desire,  hope,  in  human  na- 
ture, is  only  an  uneasiness  in  being  at  rest ;  an  un- 
quiet disposition  to  action,  progress,  pursuit,  with- 
out end  or  meaning.  But  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  delight  in  the  company  of  one  person 
rather  than  of  another,  whether  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship, or  mirth  and  entertainment,  it  is  all  one,  if  it 
be  without  respect  to  fortune,  honour,  or  increasing 
our  stores  of  knowledge,  or  anything  beyond  the 
present  time,  here  is  an  instance  of  an  affection  ab- 
solutely resting  in  its  object  as  its  end,  and  being 
gratified  in  the  same  way  as  the  appetite  of  hunger 
is  satisfied  with  food.  Yet  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  it  asked,  what  advantage  a  man 
hath  in  such  a  course,  suppose  of  study,  particular 
friendships,  or  in  any  other :  nothing,  I  say,  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  such  a  question  put  in 
a  way  which  supposes  no  gain,  advantage,  or  in- 
terest, but  as  a  means  to  somewhat  further :  and  if 
so,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  real  in- 
terest, gain,  or  advantage.  This  is  the  same  ab- 
surdity with  respect  to  life,  as  an  infinite  series  of 
effects  without  a  cause  is,  in  speculation.  The  gain, 
advantage,  or  interest,  consists  in  the  delight  itself, 
arising  firom  such  a  faculty's  having  its  object : 
neither  is  there  any  such  thing  as  happiness  or  en- 
joyment, but  what  arises  from  hence.  The  plea- 
sures of  hope  and  of  reflection  are  not  exceptions  ; 
the  former  being  only  this  happiness  anticipated, 
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the  latter  the  same  happiness  enjoyed  over  again 
after  its  time.  And  even  the  general  expectation 
of  future  happiness  can  afford  satis^ction,  only  as  it 
is  a  present  object  to  the  principle  of  self-love. 

[6]  It  was  doubtless  intended,  that  life  should  be 
very  much  a  pursuit  to  the  gross  of  mankind.  But 
this  is  carried  so  much  further  than  is  reasonable, 
that  what  gives  immediate  satisfaction,  t.  e,,  our 
present  interest,  is  scarce  considered  as  our  interest 
at  all.  It  is  inventions,  which  have  only  a  remote 
tendency  towards  enjoyment,  perhaps  but  a  remote 
tendency  towards  gaining  the  means  only  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  are  chiefly  spoken  of  as  useful  to  the 
world.  And  though  this  way  of  thinking  were  just 
with  respect  to  the  imperfect  state  we  are  now  in, 
where  we  know  so  little  of  satisfaction  without  sa- 
tiety ;  yet  it  must  be  guarded  against,  when  we  are 
considering  the  happiness  of  a  state  of  perfection, 
which  happiness  being  enjoyment  and  not  hope, 
must  necessarily  consist  in  this,  that  our  affections 
have  their  objects,  and  rest  in  those  objects  as  an 
end,  i.  e.,  be  satisfied  with  them.  This  will  further 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

[7]  Of  the  several  affections  or  inward  sensations 
which  particular  objects  excite  in  man,  there  are 
some  the  having  of  which  implies  the  love  of  them, 
when  they  are  reflected  upon.^  This  cannot  be 
said  of  all  our  affections,  principles,  and  motives  of 
action.  It  were  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  a  man 
upon  reflection  hath  the  same  kind  of  approbation 

*  St.  Augustin  observes,  **  Amor  ipse  ordinate  amandus  est, 
quo  bene  amatur  quod  amandum  est,  ut  sit  in  nobis  virtus  qua 
vivitur  bene,"  /.  e.y  "  The  affection  which  we  rightly  have  for 
what  is  lovely,  must  (ordinate)  justly,  in  due  manner  and 
proportion,  become  the  object  of  a  new  affection,  or  be  itself 
beloved,  in  order  to  our  being  endued  with  that  virtue  which 
is  the  principle  of  a  good  lite." — Civ,  Dei,  1.  xv.  c.  22. 
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of  the  appetite  of  hunger,  or  the  passion  of  fear,  as 
he  hath  of  good-will  to  his  fellow-creatures.  To  be 
a  just,  a  good,  a  righteous  man,  plainly  carries  with 
it  a  peculiar  affection  to,  or  love  of,  justice,  goodness, 
righteousness,  when  these  principles  are  the  object 
of  contemplation.  Now  if  a  man  approves  of,  or  hath 
an  affection  to,  any  principle  in  and  for  itself,  inci- 
dental things  allowed  for,  it  will  be  the  same  whe- 
ther he  views  it  in  his  own  mind,  or  in  another ;  in 
himself,  or  in  his  neighbour.  This  is  the  account 
of  our  approbation  of,  our  moral  love  and  affection 
to,  good  characters,  which  cannot  but  be  in  those 
who  have  any  degrees  of  real  goodness  in  them- 
selves, and  who  discern  and  take  notice  of  the  same 
principle  in  others. 

[8]  From  observation  of  what  passes  within  our- 
selves, our  own  actions,  and  the  behaviour  of  others, 
the  mind  may  carry  on  its  reflections  as  far  as  it 
pleases,  much  beyond  what  we  experience  in  our- 
selves, or  discern  in  our  fellow-creatures.  It  may 
go  on,  and  consider  goodness  as  become  a  uniform 
continued  principle  of  action,  as  conducted  by 
reason,  and  forming  a  temper  and  character  abso- 
lutely good  and  perfect,  which  is  in  a  higher  sense 
excellent,  and  proportionably  the  object  of  love  and 
approbation. 

[9]  Let  us  then  suppose  a  creature  perfect  ac- 
cording to  his  created  nature ;  let  his  form  be  hu- 
man, and  his  capacities  no  more  than  equal  to  those 
of  the  chief  of  men :  goodness  shall  be  his  proper 
character,  with  wisdom  to  direct  it,  and  power  with- 
in some  certain  determined  sphere  of  action  to 
exert  it ;  but  goodness  must  be  the  simple  actuat- 
ing principle  within  him,  this  being  the  moral 
quali^  which  is  amiable,  or  the  immediate  object 
of  love,  as  distinct  from  other  affections  of  appro- 
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bation.  Here  then  is  a  finite  object  for  our  mind 
to  tend  towards,  to  exercise  itself  upon :  a  creature, 
perfect  according  to  his  capacity,  fixed,  steady, 
equally  unmoved  by  weak  pity  or  more  weak  fury 
and  resentment ;  forming  the  justest  scheme  of  con- 
duct :  going  on  undisturbed  in  the  execution  of  it, 
through  the  several  methods  of  severity  and  reward, 
towards  his  end,  namely,  the  general  happiness  of 
adl  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  as  in  itself  right  and 
valuable.  This  character,  though  uniform  in  itself, 
in  its  principle,  yet  exerting  itself  in  different  ways, 
or  considered  in  different  views,  may  by  its  appear- 
ing variety  move  different  affections.  Thus,  the 
severity  oi  justice  would  not  affect  us  in  the  same 
way  as  an  act  of  mercy:  the  adventitious  qualities 
of  Mrisdom  and  power  may  be  considered  in  them- 
selves :  and  even  the  strength  of  mind,  which  this 
immovable  goodness  supposes,  may  likewise  be 
viewed  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  distinct  firom 
the  goodness  itself.  Superior  excellence  of  any 
kind,  as  well  as  superior  wisdom  and  power,  is  the 
object  of  awe  and  reverence  to  all  creatures,  what- 
ever their  moral  character  be :  but  so  far  as  crea- 
tures oi  the  lowest  rank  were  good,  so  far  the  view 
of  this  character,  as  simply  good,  must  appear  ami- 
able to  them,  be  the  object  of,  or  beget  love.  Fur- 
ther, suppose  we  were  conscious,  that  this  superior 
person  so  far  approved  of  us,  that  we  had  nothing 
servilely  to  fear  from  him ;  that  he  was  really  our 
friend,  and  kind  and  good  to  us  in  particular,  as  he 
had  occasionally  intercourse  with  us :  we  must  be 
other  creatures  than  we  are,  or  we  could  not  but 
feel  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
(whatever  would  be  the  degree  of  it)  from  this 
higher  acquaintance  and  friendship,  as  we  feel  firom 
common  ones ;  the  intercourse  being  real,  and  the 

N 
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persons  equally  present  in  both  cases.  We  should 
have  a  more  ardent  desire  to  be  approved  by  his 
better  judgment,  and  a  satisfaction  in  that  approba- 
tion of  the  same  sort  with  what  would  be  felt  in 
respect  to  common  persons,  or  be  wrought  in  us  by 
their  presence. 

[10]  Let  us  now  raise  the  character,  and  sup- 
pose this  creature,  for  we  are  still  going  on  with 
the  supposition  of  a  creature,  our  proper  guardian 
and  governor;  that  we  were  in  a  progress  of  being 
towards  somewhat  further ;  and  that  his  scheme  of 
government  was  too  vast  for  our  capacities  to  com- 
prehend :  remembering  still  that  he  is  perfectly 
good,  and  our  firiend  as  well  as  our  governor.  Wis- 
dom, power,  goodness,  accidentally  viewed  any- 
where, would  inspire  reverence,  awe,  love  :  and  as 
these  affections  would  be  raised  in  higher  or  lower 
degrees,  in  proportion  as  we  had  occasionally  more 
or  less  intercourse  with  the  creature  endued  with 
those  qualities ;  so  this  further  consideration  and 
knowledge,  that  he  was  our  proper  guardian  and 
governor,  would  much  more  bring  these  objects 
and  qualities  home  to  ourselves,  teach  us  they  had 
a  greater  respect  to  us  in  particular,  that  we  had  a 
higher  interest  in  that  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
goodness.  We  should,  with  joy,  gratitude,  rever- 
ence, love,  trust,  and  dependence,  appropriate  the 
character,  as  what  we  had  a  right  in;  and  make 
our  boast  in  such  our  relation  to  it.  And  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  would  be,  that  we  should  refer 
ourselves  implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  ourselves  en- 
tirely upon  him.  As  the  whole  attention  of  life 
should  be  to  obey  his  commands,  so  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  it  must  arise  from  the  contemplation 
of  this  character  and  our  relation  to  it,  firom  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  favour  and  approbation,  and  from 
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the  exercise  of  those  affections  towards  him  which 
could  not  but  be  raised  from  his  presence.  A  be- 
ing who  hath  these  attributes,  who  stands  in  this 
relation,  and  is  thus  sensibly  present  to  the  mind, 
must  necessarily  be  the  object  of  these  affections  : 
there  is  as  real  a  correspondence  between  them, 
as  between  the  lowest  appetite  of  sense  and  its 
object. 

[11]  That  this  being  is  not  a  creature,  but  the 
Almighty  God,  that  he  is  of  infinite  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  does  not  render  him  less 
the  object  of  reverence  and  love,  than  he  would  be 
if  he  had  those  attributes  only  in  a  limited  degree. 
The  Being  who  made  us,  and  upon  whom  we  en- 
tirely depend,  is  the  object  o^  some  regards.  He 
hath  given  us  certain  affections  of  mind,  which  cor- 
respond to  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  i.  e.,  which 
are  raised  upon  view  of  those  qualities.  If  then  he 
be  really  wise,  powerful,  good,  he  is  the  natural 
object  of  those  affections,  which  he  has  endued  us 
with  and  which  correspond  to  those  attributes. 
That  he  is  infinite  in  power,  perfect  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  makes  no  alteration,  but  only  that  he  is 
the  object  of  those  affections  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  He  is  not  indeed  to  be  discerned  by  any  of 
our  senses.  "  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the 
lefl  hand,  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 
him :  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I 
cannot  see  him.  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  him !  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat !" ' 
But  is  he  then  afar  off?  does  he  not  fill  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  presence  ?  The  presence  of  our 
fellow-creatures  affects  our  senses,  and  our  senses 
give  us  the  knowledge  of  their  presence,  which  hath 

^  Job'zxiii. 
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different  kinds  of  influence  upon  us,  love,  joy,  sor- 
row, restraint,  encouragement,  reverence.  How- 
ever this  influence  is  not  immediately  from  our 
senses,  but  from  that  knowledge.  Thus  suppose  a 
person  neither  to  isee  nor  hear  another,  not  to  know 
by  any  of  his  senses,  but  yet  certainly  to  know,  that 
another  was  with  him ;  this  knowledge  might,  and 
in  many  cases  would,  have  one  or  more  of  the 
effects  before  mentioned.  It  is  therefore  not  only 
reasonable,  but  also  natural,  to  be  affected  with  a 
presence,  though  it  be  not  the  object  of  our  senses : 
whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  is  merely  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, which  needs  not  come  into  consideration: 
it  is  the  certainty  that  he  is  with  us,  and  we  with 
him,  which  hath  the  influence.  We  consider  per- 
sons then  as  present,  not  only  when  they  are  within 
reach  of  our  senses,  but  also  when  we  are  assured 
by  any  other  means  that  they  are  within  such  a 
nearness ;  nay,  if  they  are  not,  we  can  recall  them 
to  our  mind,  and  be  moved  towards  them  as  pre- 
sent :  and  must  he,  who  is  so  much  more  intimately 
with  us,  that  "  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,"  be  thought  too  distant  to  be  the  object 
of  our  affections?  We  own  and  feel  the  force  of 
amiable  and  worthy  qualities  in  our  fellow-creatures: 
and  can  we  be  insensible  to  the  contemplation  of 
perfect  goodness  ?  Do  we  reverence  the  shadows 
of  greatness  here  below,  are  we  solicitous  about 
honour  and  esteem,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world: 
and  shall  we  not  feel  the  same  with  respect  to  him, 
whose  are  wisdom  and  power  in  their  original,  who 
"  is  the  God  of  judgment,  by  whom  actions  are 
weighed?"  Thus  love,  reverence,  desire  of  es- 
teem, every  faculty,  every  affection,  tends  towards, 
and  is  employed  about  its  respective  object  in  com- 
mon cases :  and  must  the  exercise  of  them  be  sus- 
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pended  with  regard  to  him  alone,  who  is  an  object, 
an  infinitely  more  than  adequate  object,  to  our  most 
exalted  faculties — him,  "of  whom,  and  through 
whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ?" 

[12]  As  we  cannot  remove  from  this  earth,  or 
change  our  general  business  on  it,  so  neither  can 
we  alter  our  real  nature.  Therefore  no  exercise  of 
the  mind  can  be  recommended,  but  only  the  exer- 
cise of  those  faculties  you  are  conscious  of.  Reli- 
gion does  not  demand  new  affections,  but  only  claims 
the  direction  of  those  you  already  have,  those  affec- 
tions yoii  daily  feel — ^though  unhappily  confined  to 
objects,  not  altogether  unsuitable,  but  altogether 
unequal  to  them.  We  only  represent  to  you  the 
higher,  the  adequate  objects  of  those  very  faculties 
and  affections.  Let  the  man  of  ambition  go  on 
still  to  consider  disgrace  as  the  greatest  evil ;  ho- 
nour as  his  chief  good.  But  disgrace,  in  whose 
estimation  %  Honour,  in  whose  judgment  ?  This 
is  the  only  question.  If  shame,  and  delight  in  es- 
teem, be  spoken  of  as  real,  as  any  settled  ground 
of  pain  or  pleasure ;  both  these  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supposed  wisdom  and  worth  of  him,  by 
whom  we  are  contemned  or  esteemed.  Must  it, 
then,  be  thought  enthusiastical  to  speak  of  a  sensi- 
bility of  this  sort,  which  shall  have  respect  to  an 
unerring  judgment,  to  infinite  wisdom ;  when  we 
are  assured  this  unerring  judgment,  this  infinite 
wisdom,  does  observe  upon  our  actions. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  love  of  God  in 
the  strictest  and  most  confined  sense.  We  only 
offer  and  represent  the  highest  object  of  an  affec- 
tion, supposed  already  in  your  mind.  Some  degree 
of  goodness  must  be  previously  supposed :  this  al- 
ways implies  the  love  of  itself,  an  affection  to  good- 
tie^s:    the   highest,  the    adequate-  object  of  this 
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affection,  is  perfect  goodness ;  which,  therefore,  we 
are  to  "  love  Mrith  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul, 
and  with  all  our  strength." 

[13]  "  Must  we  tfien,  forgetting  our  own  in- 
terest, as  it  were  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  love  God 
for  his  own  sake  V*  No  more  forget  your  own  in- 
terest, no  more  go  out  of  yourselves,  than  when 
you  prefer  one  place,  one  prospect,  the  conversa- 
tion of  one  man  to  that  of  another.  Does  not  every 
affection  necessarily  imply,  that  the  object  of  it  be 
itself  loved  ]  If  it  be  not,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
affection.  You  may  and  ought  if  you  can,  hut  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  think  you  can,  love,  or  fear,  or. 
hate  anything,  from  consideration  that  such  love, 
or  fear,  or  hatred  may  be  a  means  of  obtaining 
good  or  avoiding  evil.  But  the  question,  whether 
we  ought  to  love  God  for  his  sake  or  for  our  own, 
being  a  mere  mistake  in  language ;  the  real  ques- 
tion, which  this  is  mistaken  for,  will,  I  suppose,  be 
answered  by  observing,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
already  exercised  towards  us,  our  present  depend- 
ence upon  him,  and  our  expectation  of  future  bene- 
fits, ought,  and  have  a  natural  tendency,  to  beget 
in  us  die  affection  of  gratitude,  and  greater  love 
towards  him,  than  the  same  goodness  exercised  to- 
wards others:  were  it  only  for  this  reason,  that 
every  afifection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the  sense 
we  have  of  the  object  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but 
have  a  more  lively  sense  of  goodness,  when  exer- 
cised towards  ourselves,  than  when  exercised  to- 
wards others.  I  added  expectation  of  future  bene- 
fits, because  the  ground  of  that  expectation  is 
present  goodness. 

[14]  Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natural  object  of 
the  several  affections,  love,  reverence,  fear,  desire 
of  approbation.     For  though  he  is  simply  one,  yet 
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we  cannot  but  consider  him  in  partial  and  different 
views.  He  is  in  himself  one  uniform  being,  and  for 
ever  the  same  without  "  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turning:"  but  his  infinite  greatness,  his  goodness, 
his  wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind.  To 
which  is  to  be  added,  that  from  the  change  in  our 
characters,  together  with  his  unchangeableness,  we 
cannot  but  consider  ourselves  as  more  or  less  the 
objects  of  his  approbation,  and'  really  be  so.  For 
if  he  approves  what  is  good,  he  cannot,  merely  fi-om 
the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature,  approve  what  is 
evil. '  Hence  must  arise  more  various  movements 
of  mind,  more'  different  kind  of  affections.  And 
this  greater  variety  also  is  just  and  reasonable 
in  such  creatures'as  we  are,  though  it  respects  a 
Being  simply  one,  good,  and  perfect.  As  some  of 
these  affections  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  so 
imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we 
are  passing  through;  so  there  may  be  other  exer- 
cises of  mind,  or  some  of  these  in  higher  degrees, 
our  enjoyment  and  happiness  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection. 


SERMON  XIV. 

^ONSIDEB    then   our  ignorance,  the 

I  imperfection  of  our  nature,  our  vir- 

,  and  our  condition  in  this  world, 

with  respect  to   an   infinitely  good 

I  and  juBt  Being,  our  Creator,  and 

Governor;  and  you  will  see  what  religious  affec- 
tions of  mind  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  this 
mortal  state  we  are  passing  through. 

[l6]  Though  we  are  not  affected  with  anything 
so  strongly,  as  what  we  discern  with  our  senses ; 
and  though  our  nature  and  condition  require  that 
we  be  much  taken  up  about  sensible  things ;  yet 
our  reason  convinces  us  that  God  is  present  with 
us,  and  we  see  and  feel  the  effects  of  his  goodness: 
he  is  therefore  the  object  of  some  regards.  The 
imperfection  of  our  virtue,  joined  with  the  consi- 
deration of  his  absolute  rectitude  or  holiness,  will 
scarce  permit  that  perfection  of  love  which  entirely 
casts  out  all  fear :  yet  goodness  is  the  object  of  love 
to  all  creatures  who  have  any  degree  of  it  them- 
selves ;  and  consciousness  of  a  real  endeavour  to 
approve  ourselves  to  him,  joined  with  the  consi- 
deration of  his  goodness,  as  it  quite  excludes  servile 
dread  and  horror,  so  it  is  plainly  a  reasonable  ground 
for  hope  of  his  favour.     Neither  fear,  nor  hope,  nor 
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love,  then  is  excluded:  and  one  or  another  of  these 
will  prevail,  according  to  the  different  views  we 
have  of  God,  and  ought  to  prevail  according  to  the 
changes  we  find  in  our  own  character.  There  is  a 
temper  of  mind  made  up  of,  or  which  follows  from 
all  three,  fear,  hope,  love — namely,  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  which  is  the  general  temper  belong- 
ing to  this  state,  which  ought  to  be  the  habitual -frame 
of  our  mind  and  heart,  and  to  be  exercised  at  proper 
seasons  more  distinctly  in  acts  of  devotion. 

[17]  Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  whole 
of  piety,  it  includes  in  it  all  that  is  good,  and  is  a 
source  of  the  most  settled  quiet  and  composure  of 
mind.  There  is  the  general  principle  of  submission 
in  our  nature.  Man  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  de- 
sire things,  s^d  be  uneasy  in  the  want  of  them,  in 
proportion  to  their  known  value :  many  other  con- 
siderations come  in  to  determine  the  degrees  of 
desire,  particularly  whether  the  advantage  we  take 
a  view  of  be  within  the  sphere  of  our  rank.  Who 
ever  felt  uneasiness,  upon  observing  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages brute  creatures  have  over  us  ?  And  yet 
it  is  plain  they  have  several.  It  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  advantages  belonging  to  creatures  of  a 
superior  order.  Thus  though  we  see  a  thing  to  be 
highly  valuable,  yet  that  it  does  not  belong  to  our 
condition  of  being,  is  sufficient  to  suspend  our  de- 
sires af^er  it,  to  make  us  rest  satisfied  without  such 
advantage.  Now  there  is  just  the  same  reason  for 
quiet  resignation  in  the  want  of  everything  equally 
unattainable  and  out  of  our  reach  in  particular, 
though  others  of  our  species  be  possessed  of  it. 
All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  life ;  to  po- 
sitive inconveniences  as  well  as  wants ;  not  indeed 
to  the  sensations  of  pain  and  sorrow,  but  to  all  the 
uneasinesses  of  reflection,  murmuring,  and  discon- 
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tent,  .  Thus  is  human  nature  formed  to  compliance/ 
yielding,  submission  of  temper.  We  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  within  us,  and  every  one  exercises  it 
towards  some ;  objects  or  other,  i.  e.,  feels  it  with 
regard  to  some  persons,  and  some  circumstances. 
Now  this  is  an  excellent  foundation  of  a  reasonable 
and  religious  resignation.  Nature  teaches  and  in- 
clines us  to  take  up  with  our  lot :  the  consideration, 
that  the  course  of  things  is  unalterable,  hath  a  ten- 
dency to  quiet  the  mind  under  it,  to  beget  a  sub- 
mission of  temper  to  it.  But  when  we  can  add, 
that  this  unalterable  course  is  appointed  and  conti- 
nued by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  how  absolute 
should  be  our  submission,  how  entire  our  trust  and 
dependence  I 

[18]  This  would  reconcile  us  to  our  condition ; 
prevent  all  the  supernumerary  troubles  arising  from 
imagination,  distant  fears,  impatience ;  all  uneasi- 
ness, except  that  which  necessarily  arises  fi-om  the 
calamities  themselves  we  may  be  under.  How 
many  of  our  cares  should  we  by  this  means  be  dis- 
burdened of — cares  not  properly  our  own,  how  apt 
soever  they  may  be  to  intrude  upon  us  and  we  to 
admit  them,  the  anxieties  of  expectation,  solicitude 
about  success  and  disappointment,  which  in  truth 
are  none  of  our  concern !  How  open  to  every  grati- 
fication would  that  mind  be,  which  was  clear  of 
these  incumbrances ! 

[19]  Our  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  may  be 
said  to  be  perfect,  when  our  vnll  is  lost  and  resolved 
up  into  his;  when  we  rest  in  his  will  as  our  end, 
as  being  itself  most  just,  and  right,  and  good.  And 
where  is  the  impossibility  of  such  an  affection  to 
what  is  just,  and  right,  and  good,  such  a  loyalty  of 
heart  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  as  shall  pre- 
vail over  all  sinister  indirect  desires  of  our  own  1 
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Neither  is  this  at  bottom  anything  more  than  ^th, 
and  honesty,  and  fairness  of  mind — ^in  a  more  en- 
larged sense  indeed,  than  those  words  are  commonly 
used.  ,  And  as  in  common  cases,  fear  and  hope  and 
other  passions  are  raised  in  us  by  their  respective 
objects:  so. this  submission  of  heart  and  soul  and 
mind,  this  religious  resignation,  wouldbe  as  naturally 
produced  by  our  having  just  conceptions  of  Alriiighty 
Crod,  and  a  real  sense  of  his  presence  with  us.  In 
how  low  a  degree  soever  this  temper  usually  prevails 
aniongst  men,  yet  it  is.  a  temper  right  in  itself: 
it  is  what  we  owe  to  our  Creator :  it  is  particularly 
suitable  to  our  mortal  condition,  and  what  we  should 
endeavour  after  for  our  own  sakes  in  our  passage 
through  such  a  world  as  this,  where  there  is  nothing 
upon  which  we  can  rest  or  depend,  nothing  but 
what  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  disappointed 
in.  Thus  we  might  "  acquaint  ourselves  with  God, 
and  be  at  peace.''  This  is  piety  and  religion  in  the 
strictest  sense,  considered  as  an  habit  of  mind — an 
habitual  sense  of  God's  presence  with  us — ^being 
affected  towards  him,  as  present,  in  the  manner  his 
superior  nature  requires  from  such  a  creature  as 
man :  this  is  to  "  walk  vnth  God." 

[20]  Little  more  need  be  said  of  devotion  or 
religious  worship,  than  that  it  is  this  temper  exerted 
into  act.  The  nature  of  it  consists  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  those  affections  towards  God,  which  are 
supposed  habitual  in  good  men.  He  is  always  equally 
present  with  us :  but  we  are  so  much  taken  up  with 
sensible  things,  that  '^  Lo,  he  goeth  by  us,  and  we 
see  him  not :  he  passeth  on  also,  but  we  perceive 
him  not."^  Devotion  is  retirement,  from  the  world 
he  has  made,  to  him  alone :  it  is  to  withdraw  from 
the  avocations  of  sense,  to  employ  our  attention 

*  Job  ix.  u. 
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wholly  upon  him  as  upon  an  object  actually  present, 
to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  influence  of  die  divine 
presence,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  affections  of 
gratitude,  love,  reverence,  trust  and  dependence  ; 
of  which  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are 
the  natural  and  only  adequate  objects.  We  may 
apply  to  the  whole  of  devotion  those  words  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  "  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt 
him  as  much  as  you  can,  for  even  yet  will  he  far 
exceed ;  and  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your 
strength  and  be  not  weary,  for  you  can  never  go  far 
enough."*  Our  most  raised  affections  of  every 
kind  cannot  but  fall  short  and  be  disproportionate 
when  an  infinite  Being  is  the  object  of  them.  This 
is  the  highest  exercise  and  employment  of  mind  that 
a  creature  is  capable  of.  As  this  divine  service  and 
worship  is  itself  absolutely  due  to  God,  so  also  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  furdier  end,  to  keep  alive  upon 
our  minds  a  sense  of  his  authority,  a  sense  that  in 
our  ordinary  behaviour  amongst  men  we  act  under 
him  as  our  governor  and  judge. 

Thus  you  see  the  temper  of  mind  respecting 
Gk>d,  which  is  particularly  suitable  to  a  state  of  im- 
perfection—to creatures  in  a  progress  of  being 
towards  somewhat  further. 

[21]  Suppose  now  this  something  further  at- 
tained ;  that  we  were  arrived  at  it :  what  a  percep- 
tion will  it  be,  to  see  and  know  and  feel  that  our 
trust  was  not  vain,  our  dependence  not  groundless 
— ^that  the  issue,  event,  and  consummation  came 
out  such  as  fully  to  justify  and  answer  that  resigna- 
tion 1  If  the  obscure  view  of  the  divine  perfection, 
which  we  have  in  this  world,  ought  in  just  conse- 
quence to  beget  an  entire  resignation;  what  will 
diis  resignation  be  exalted  into,  when  ''we  shall  see 

'  Ecclus.  xliii.  30. 
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face  to  face,  and  know  as  we  are  known!"  If  we 
cannot  form  any  distinct  notion  of  that  perfection  of 
the  love  of  God,  which  "casts  out  all  fear" — of  that 
enjoyment  of  him,  which  will  be  the  happiness  of 
good  men  hereafter — the  consideration  of  our  wants 
and  capacities  of  happiness,  and  that  he  will  be  an 
adequate  supply  to  diem,  must  serve  us  instead  of 
such  distinct  conception  of  the  particular  happiness 
itself. 

[22]  Let  us  then  suppose  a  man  entirely  disen- 
gagedfrom  business  and  pleasure,  sitting  down  alone  at 
leisure,  to  reflect  upon  himself  and  his  own  condition 
of  being.  He  would  immediately  feel  that  he  was 
by  no  means  complete  of  himself,  but  totally  insuffi- 
cient for  his  own  happiness.  One  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  every  man  hath  felt  this,  whether  he 
hath  ag^n  reflected  upon  it  or  not.  It  is  feeling 
this  deficiency,  that  they  are  unsatisfied  with  them- 
selves, which  makes  men  look  out  for  assistance 
from  abroad ;  and  which  has  given  rise  to  various 
kinds  of  amusements,  altogether  needless  any  other- 
wise than  as  they  serve  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces 
of  time,  and  so  hinder  their  feeling  this  deficiency 
and  being  uneasy  with  themselves.  [23]  Now  if 
these  external  things  we  take  up  with  were  really 
an  adequate  supply  to  this  deficiency  of  human 
nature,  if  by  their  means  our  capacities  and  de- 
sires were  all  satisfied  and  filled  up — ^then  it  might  be 
truly  said,  that  we  had  found  out  the  proper  happi- 
ness of  man ;  and  so  might  sit  down  satisfied,  and 
be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  But  if  it  appears, 
that  the  amusements,  which  men  usually  pass  their 
time  in,  are  so  far  from  coming  up  to  or  answering 
our  notions  and  desire  of  happiness  or  good,  that 
they  are  reaily  no  more  than  what  they  are  commonly 
called,  somewhat  to  pass  away  the  time,i.6.,that  some<- 
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what  which  serves  to  turn  us  aside  from,  and  prevent 
our  attending  to,  this  our  internal  poverty  and  want 
— ^if  they  serve  only,  or  chiefly,  to  suspend,  instead 
of  satisfying  our  conceptions  and  desires  of  happiness 
— ^if  the  want  remains,  and  we  have  found  out  little 
more  than  barely  the  means  of  making  it  less 
sensible ;  then  are  we  still  to  seek  for  somewhat  to 
be  an  adequate  supply  to  it.  It  is  plain  that  there 
is  a  capacity  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  neither 
riches,  nor  honours,  nor  sensual  gratifications,  nor 
anything  in  this  world  can  perfectly  fill  up,  or  satisfy : 
there  is  a  deeper  and  more  essential  want,  than  any 
of  these  things  can  be  the  supply  of.  [24]  Yet 
surely  there  is  a  possibility  of  somewhat,  which  may 
fill  up  all  our  capacities  of  happiness — somewhat  in 
which  our  souls  may  find  rest — somewhat,  which 
may  be  to  us  that  satisfactory  good  we  are  inquir- 
ing afler.  But  it  cannot  be  anything  which  is 
valuable  only  as  it  tends  to  some  further  end.  Those 
therefore  who  have  got  this  world  so  much  into  their 
hearts,  as  not  to  be  able  to  consider  happiness  as 
consisting  in  anything  but  property  and  possessions, 
which  are  only  valuable  as  the  means  to  somewhat 
else,  cannot  have  the  least  glimpse  of  the  subject 
before  us,  which  is  the  end,  not  the  means — ^the 
thing  itself,  not  somewhat  in  order  to  it.  [25]  But 
if  you  can  lay  aside  that  general,  confused,  unde- 
terminate  notion  of  happiness,  as  consisting  in  such 
possessions ;  and  fix  in  your  thoughts,  that  it  really 
can  consist  in  nothing  but  in  a  faculty's  having  its 
proper  object;  you  will  clearly  see  that  in  the  coolest 
way  of  consideration,  without  either  the  heat  of  fanciful 
enthusiasm,  or  the  warmth  of  real  devotion,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  an  infinite  Being  may  him- 
self be,  if  he  please,  the  supply  to  all  the  capacities 
of  our  nature.    All  the  common  enjoyments  of  life 
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are  from  the  faculties  he  hath  endued  us  with^  and 
the  objects  he  hath  made  suitable  to  them.  He 
may  himself  be  to  us  infinitely  more  than  all  these ; 
he  may  be  to  us  all  that  we  want.  As  our  under- 
standing can  contemplate  itself,  and  our  affections  be 
exercised  upon  themselves  by  reflection,  so  may 
each  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  upon  any 
other  mind :  and  since  the  Supreme  Mind,  the 
Author  and  Cause  of  all  things,  is  the  highest  pos- 
sible object  to  himself,  he  may  be  an  adequate 
supply  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls— a  subject  to 
our  understanding,  and  an  object  to  our  affections. 

[26]  Consider  then :  when  we  shall  have  put  off 
this  mortal  body,  when  we  shall  be  divested  of  sen- 
sual appetites,  and  those  possessions  which  are  now 
the  means  of  gratification  shall  be  of  no  avail— when 
this  restless  scene  of  business  and  vain  pleasures, 
which  now  diverts  us  from  ourselves,  shall  be  all 
over ;  we,  our  proper  self,  shall  still  remain :  we 
shall  still  continue  the  same  creatures  we  are,  with 
wants  to  be  supplied,  and  capacities  of  happiness. 
We  must  have  faculties  of  perception,  though  not 
sensitive  ones ;  and  pleasures  or  uneasiness  fi*om  our 
perceptions,  as  now  we  have. 

[27]  There  are  certain  ideas  which  we  express 
by  the  words,  order,  harmony,  proportion,  beauty, 
the  furthest  removed  from  anything  sensual.  Now 
what  is  there  in  those  intellectual  images,  forms,  or 
ideas,  which  begets  that  approbation,  love,  delight, 
and  even  rapture,  which  is  seen  in  some  persons' 
faces  upon  having  those  objects  present  to  their 
minds  1 — "Mere  enthusiasm!'' — Be  it  what  it  will: 
there  are  objects,  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  which 
all  mankind  have  delight  from,  quite  distinct  from 
their  affording  gratification  to  sensual  appetites,  and 
from  quite  anodier  view  of  them,  than  as  being  for 
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conformity  of  the  divine  will  to  the  law  of  truth,  in 
which  the  moral  attributes  of  God  consist — of  that 
goodness  in  the  sovereign  Mind,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  universe :  add,  what  vnll  be  true  of  all  good 
men  hereafter,  a'  consciousness  of  having  an  interest 
in  what  they  are  contemplating;  suppose  them  able 
to  say,  "This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever" — 
would  they  be  any  longer  to  seek  for  what  was  their 
chief  happiness,  their  final  good  ?  Could  the  utmost 
stretch  of  their  capacities  look  further?  Would 
not  infinite  perfect  goodness  be  their  very  end,  the 
last  end  and  object  of  their  affections ;  beyond  which 
they  could  neither  have  nor  desire ;  beyond  which 
they  could  not  form  a  wish  or  thought  f 

[31]  Consider  wherein  that  presence  of  a  friend 
consists,  which  has  oflen  so  strong  an  effect  as 
wholly  to  possess  the  mind  and  entirely  suspend  all 
other  affections  and  regards,  and  which  itself  affords 
the  highest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  He  is 
within  reach  of  the  senses.  Now,  as  our  capacities 
of  perception  improve,  we  shall  have,  perhaps  by 
some  faculty  entirely  new,  a  perception  of  God's 
presence  with  us  in  a  nearer  and  stricter  way ;  since 
it  is  certain  he  is  more  intimately  present  with  us 
than  anything  else  can  be.  Proof  of  the  existence 
and  presence  of  any  being  is  quite  different  firom 
the  immediate  perception,  the  consciousness  of  it. 
What  then  will  be  the  joy  of  heart,  which  his 
presence,  and  "  the  light  of  his  countenance,"  who 
is  the  life  of  the  universe,  will  inspire  good  men 
with,  when  they  shall  have  a  sensation,  that  he  is 
the  sustainer  of  their  being,  that  they  exist  in  him ; 
when  they  shall  feel  his  influence  to  cheer  and  en- 
liven and  support  their  frame,  in  a  manner  of  which 
we  have  now  no  conception?  He  vnll  be  in  a  literal 
sense  "their  strength  and  their  portion  for  ever." 
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1^32]  When  we  speak  of  things  so  much  above 
our  comprehension  as  the  emplo3rment  and  happi- 
ness of  a  future  state,  doubtless  it  behoves  us  to 
speak .  with  all  modesty  and  distrust  of  ourselves. 
But  the  Scripture  represents  the  happiness  of  that 
state  under  the  notions  of  "seeing  God,  seeing  him 
as  he  is,  knowing  as*  we  are  known,  and  seeing  fdce 
to  face."  These  words  are  not  general  nor  undeter- 
inined,  but  express  a  particular  determinate  happi- 
ness. And  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  nothing  can 
account  for,  or  come  up  to  these  expressions,  but 
only  this,  that  God  himself  will  be  an  object  to  our 
faculties,  that  he  himself  will  be  bur  happiness ; 
as  distinguished  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
state,  which  seem  to  arise,  not  immediately  from 
him,  but  from  the  objects  he  has  adapted  to  give  us 
delight. 

[33]  To  conclude:  Let  us  suppose  a  person  tired 
with  care  and  sorrow  and  the  repetition  of  vain  de- 
lights which  fill  up  the  round  of  life ;  sensible  that 
everything  here  below  in  its  best  estate  is  altogether 
vanity.  Suppose  him  to  feel  that  deficiency  of 
human  nature,  before  taken  notice  of;  and  to  be 
convinced  that  God  alone  was  the  adequate  supply 
to  it.  What  could  be  more  applicable  to  a  good 
man  in  this  state  of  mind,  or  better  express  his 
present  wants  aiid  distant  hopes,  his  passage  through 
this  world  as  a  progress  towards  a  state  of  perfection, 
than  the  following  passages  in  the  devotions  of  the 
royal  prophet]  They  are  plainly  in  a  higher  and 
more  proper  sense  applicable  to  this,  than  they 
could  be  to  anything  else.  "  I  have  seen  an  end  of 
all  perfection.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1 
And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  com- 
parison of  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth : 
but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
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for  ever.  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks, 
80  longeth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul 
is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living  Godf 
when  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  him  ?  How 
excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  O  God !  and  the 
children  of  men  shall  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shall  be  satisfied  with 
the  plenteousness  of  thy  house :  and  thou  shalt  give 
them  drink  of  thy  pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river. 
For  with  thee  is  the  well  of  life;  and  in  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light.  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou 
choosest,  and  receivest  unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell  in 
thy  court,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasures 
of  thy  house,  even  of  thy  holy  temple.  Blessed  is 
the  people,  O  Lord,  that  can  tejoice  in  thee :  they 
shall  vfsik  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  Their 
delight  shall  be  daily  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  right- 
eousness shall  they  make  their  boast.  For  thou  art 
the  glory  of  their  strength :  and  in  thy  loving-kindness 
they  shall  be  exalted.  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy 
presence  in  righteousness,  and  when  I  awake  up  after 
thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it.  Thou 
shalt  shew  me  the  path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is 
the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  there  is 
pleasure  for  evermore." 


SERMON  XV. 


UPON    THE    IGNORANCE    OF    MAN. 


**  When  I  applied  mine  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to 
see  the  business  that  is  done  upon  the  earth :  then 
1  beheld  all  the  work  of  God,  that  a  man  cannot 
find  out  the  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun  : 
because  though  a  man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet 
he  shall  not  find  it ;  yea  farther,  though  a  wise 
man  think  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to 
find  it" — EccLES.  viii.  l6,  17. 

HE  writings  of  Solomon  are  very  much 
taken  up  with  reflections  upon  human 
nature  and  human  life,  to  which  he 
hath  added,  in  this  book,  reflections 
upon  the  constitution  of  things.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  little  satisfaction  and  the 
great  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his  researches  into 
tiie  general  constitution  of  nature,  might  be  the 
occasion  of  his  confining  himself,  so  much  as  he 
hath  done,  to  life  and  conduct.  However,  upon 
that  joint  review  he  expresses  great  ignorance  of 
the  works  of  God,  and  the  method  of  his  providence 
in  the  government  of  the  world  ;  great  labour  and 
weariness  in  the  search  and  observation  he  had  em- 
ployed himself  about;   and  great  disappointment, 
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pain,  and  even  vexation  of  mind,  upon  that  which 
he  had  remarked  of  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
of  what  was  going  forward  upon  this  earth.  Thit 
whole  review  and  inspection,  and  the  result  of  it, 
sorrow,  perplexity,  a  sense  of  his  necessary  igno- 
rance, suggest  various  reflections  to  his  mind.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  ignorance  and  dissatisfaction, 
there  is  somewhat  upon  which  he  assuredly  rests 
and  depends ;  somewhat  which  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  the  only  concern  of  man« 
Following  this  his  method  and  train  of  reflection, 
let  us  consider — 

I.  [2]  The  assertion  of  the  text,  the  ignorance  of 
man;  that  the  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot 
comprehend  the  ways  and  works  of  God:  and 
then — 

II.  [3]  What  are  the  just  consequences  of  this  ob- 
servation and  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  and 
the  reflections  which  it  leads  us  to. 

I.  [4]  Thci  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  com- 
prehend the  works  of  God,  the  methods  and  designs 
of  his  providence  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world. 

Creation  is  absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  our 
depth,  and  beyond  the  extent  of  our  utmost  reach. 
And  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  God  made  the  world,  as 
it  is  certain  that  effects  must  have  a  cause.  It  is 
indeed  in  general  no  more  than  effects,  that  the 
most  knowing  are  acquainted  with ;  for  as  to  causes, 
they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  ignorant. 
What  are  the  laws  by  which  matter  acts  upon  matter, 
but  certain  effects,  which  some,  having  observed  to 
be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to  general 
rules?  The  real  nature  and  essence  of  beings  like- 
wise is  what  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of.  All 
these  things  are  so  entirely  out  of  our  reach,  that  W€ 
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have  not  the  least  glimpse  of  them.  And  we  know 
little  more  of  ourselves,  than  we  do  of  the  world 
^  about  us — ^how  we  were  made,  how  our  being  is 
continued  and  preserved,  what  the  faculties  of  our 
minds  are,  and  upon  what  the  power  of  exerci- 
sing them  depends.  "  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made :  marvellous  are  thy  works,  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well."  Our  own  nature,  and  the 
objects  we  are  surrounded  with,  serve  to  raise  our 
curiosity ;  but  we  are  quite  out  of  a  condition  of 
satisfying  it.  Every  secret  which  is  disclosed,  every 
discovery  which  is  made,  every  new  effect  which  is 
brought  to  view,  serves  to  convince  us  of  numberless 
more  which  remain  concealed,  and  which  we  had 
before  no  suspicion  of.  And  what  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  creation,  in  the  same  way 
and  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  with  any  single  object 
in  it  1  What  would  all  this  natural  knowledge  amount 
to  ?  It  must  be  a  low  curiosity  indeed  which  such 
superficial  knowledge  could  satisfy.  On  the  contrary, 
would  it  not  serve  to  convince  us  of  our  ignorance 
still ;  and  to  raise  our  desire  of  knowing  the  nature 
of  things  themselves,  the  author,  the  cause,  and  the 
end  of  them  ] 

[5]  As  to  the  government  of  the  world:  though 
from  consideration  of  the  final  causes  which  come 
within  our  knowledge;  of  characters,  personal  merit 
and  demerit;  of  the  &vour  and  disapprobation, which 
respectively  are  due  and  belong  to  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  and  which  therefore  must  necessarily  be  in 
a  mind  which  sees  things  as  they  really  are; — ^though, 
I  say,  from  hence  we  may  know  somewhat  concern- 
ing the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  enough  to  enforce  upon  us  religion  and 
the  practice  of  virtue :  yet,  since  the  monarchy  of 
the  universe  is  a  dominion  unlimited  in  extent  and 
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everlasting  in  duration,  the  general  system  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  quite  beyond  our  comprehension: 
and  since  there  appears  such  a  suborc&nation  and 
reference  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  as  to 
constitute  it  properly  one  administration  or  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any 
part,  without  knowing  the  whole.  This  surely  should 
convince  us  that  we  are  much  less  competent  judges 
of  the  very  small  part  which  comes  under  our  notice 
in  this  world  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  ''  No 
heart  can  think  upon  these  things  worthily,  and  who 
is  able  to  conceive  his  way  ?  It  is  a  tempest  which 
no  man  can  see,  for  the  most  part  of  his  works  are 
hid.  Who  can  declare  the  works  of  his  justice  ] 
for  his  covenant  is  afar  off,  and  the  trial  of  all  things 
is  in  the  end :"  i,  e,,  The  dealings  of  God  with  the 
children  of  men  are  not  yet  completed,  and  cannot 
be  judged  of  by  that  part  which  is  before  us.  "  So 
that  a  man  cannot  say,  This  is  worse  than  that :  for 
in  time  they  shall  be  well  approved.  Thy  feithful- 
ness,  O  Lord,  reacheth  unto  the  clouds :  thy  right- 
eousness standeth  like  the  strong  mountains :  thy 
judgments  are  like  the  great  deep.  He  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in  his  time :  also  he  hath  set 
the  world  in  their  heart ;  so  that  no  man  can  find  out 
the  work  that  God  maketh  firom  the  beginning  to  the 
end."  And  thus  St.  Paul  concludes  a  long  argument 
upon  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence :  **  O 
the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  V 

[6]  Thus  the  scheme  of  Providence,  the  ways 
and  works  of  God,  are  too  vast,  of  too  large  extent 
for  our  capacities.  There  is,  as  I  may  speak,  such 
an  expanse  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in 
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the  formation  arid  government  of  the  world,  as  is  too 
much  for  us  to  take  in  or  comprehend.  Power,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  manifest  to  us  in  all  those 
works  of  God,  which  come  within  our  view;  but 
there  are  likewise  infinite  stores  of  each  poured 
forth  throughout  the  immensity  of  the  creation,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  understood,  without 
taking  in  its  reference  and  respect  to  the  whole,  and 
this  is  what  we  have  not  faculties  for. 

[7]  And  as  the  works  of  God,  and  his  scheme  of 
government,  are  above  our  capacities  thoroughly  to 
comprehend,  so  there  possibly  may  be  reasons  which 
originally  made  it  fit  that  many  things  should  be 
concealed  from  us,  which  we  have  perhaps  natural 
capacities  of  understanding — many  things  concern- 
ing the  designs,  methods,  and  ends  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  government  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  manner  of  absurdity  in  supposing  a  veil  on  pur- 
pose drawn  over  some  scenes  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  the  sight  of  which  might 
some  way  or  other  strike  us  too  strongly ;  or  that 
better  ends  are  designed  and  served  by  their  being 
concealed,  than  could  be  by  their  being  exposed  to 
our  knowledge.  The  Almighty  may  cast  clouds  and 
darkness  round  about  him,  for  reasons  and  purposes 
of  which  we  have  not  the  least  glimpse  or  concep- 
tion. 

[8]  However,  it  is  surely  reasonable,  and  what 
might  have  been  expected,  that  creatures,  in  some 
stage  of  their  being,  suppose  in  the  infancy  of  it, 
should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline  and  improve- 
ment, where  their  patience  and  submission  are  to  be 
tried  by  afflictions,  where  temptations  are  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  difficulties  gone  through  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  Now  if  the  greatest  pleasures  and 
pains  of  the  pi:esent  life  be  overcome  and  suspended, 
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as  they  manifestly  may,  by  hope  and  fear,  and  other 
passions  and  affections ;  then  the  evidence  of  religion, 
and  the  sense  of  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice, 
might  have  been  such  as  entirely  in  all  cases  to  pre- 
vail over  those  afflictions,  difficulties  and  temptations 
— ^prevail  over  them  so,  as  to  render  them  absolutely 
none  at  all.  But  the  very  notion  itself  now  men- 
tioned, of  a  state  of  discipline  and  improvement, 
necessarily  excludes  such  sensible  evidence  and  con- 
viction of  religion,  and  of  the  consequences  of  virtue 
and  vice.  Religion  consists  in  submission  and  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will.  Our  condition  in  this 
world  is  a  school  of  exercise  for  this  temper :  and 
our  ignorance,  the  shallowness  of  our  reason,  the 
temptations,  difficulties,  afflictions,  which  we  are  ex- 
posed to,  all  equally  contribute  to  make  it  so.  The 
general  observation  may  be  carried  on ;  and  whoever 
will  attend  to  the  thing  will  plainly  see,  that  less 
sensible  evidence,  with  less  difficulty  in  practice,  is 
the  same,  as  more  sensible  evidence,  with  greater 
difficulty  in  practice.  Therefore  difficulties  in 
speculation  as  much  come  into  the  notion  of  a  state 
of  discipline,  as  difficulties  in  practice :  and  so  the 
same  reason  or  account  is  to  be  given  of  both.  Thus, 
though  it  is  indeed  absurd  to  talk  of  the  greater 
merit  of  assent,  upon  little  or  no  evidence,  than  upon 
demonstration ;  yet  the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty, 
with  less  sensible  evidence,  does  imply  in  it  a  better 
character,  than  the  same  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
it  upon  more  sensible  evidence.  This  fully  accounts 
for  and  explains  that  assertion  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed,"  *  have  become  Christians  and  obeyed  the 
Gospel  upon  less  sensible  evidence  than  that  which 
Thomas,  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  insisted  upon. 

1  John  XX.  29. 
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[9]  But,  after  all,  the  same  account  is  to  be  given 
why  we  were  placed  in  these  circumstances  of  igno- 
rance, as  why  nature  has  not  furnished  us  with  wings ; 
namely,  that  we  were  designed  to  be  inhabitants  of 
this  earth.  I  am  afraid  we  think  too  highly  of  our- 
selves ;  of  our  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  what  is 
due  to  us.  What  sphere  of  action,  what  business,  is 
assigned  to  man,  that  he  has  not  capacities  and  know- 
ledge fully  equal  to  ?  It  is  manifest  he  has  reason,  and 
knowledge,  and  faculties  superior  to  the  business  of  the 
present  world — faculties  which  appear  superfluous, 
if  we  do  not  take  in  the  respect  which  they  have  to 
somewhat  further  and  beyond  it.  If  to  acquire 
knowledge  were  our  proper  end,  we  should  indeed 
be  but  poorly  provided :  but  if  somewhat  else  be  our 
business  and  duty,  we  may,  notwithstanding  our  ig- 
norance, be  well  enough  furnished  for  it ;  and  the 
observation  of  our  ignorance  may  be  of  assistance  to 
us  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

11.  [10]  Let  us  then  consider,  what  are  the  con- 
sequences of  this  knowledge  and  observation  of  our 
own  ignorance,  and  the  reflection  it  leads  us  to. 

[11]  First,  We  may  learn  from  it,  with  what  tem-^ , 
per  of  mind  a  man  ought  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  religion — ^namely,  with  expectation  of  finding  diffi- 
culties, and  with  a  disposition  to  take  up  and  rest 
satisfied  with  any  evidence  whatever,  which  is  real. 

He  should  beforehand  expect  things  mysterious, 
and  such  as  he  will  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend, or  go  to  the  bottom  of.  To  expect  a  distinct 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  clear  of 
difficulties  and  objections,  is  to  forget  our  nature  and 
condition,  neither  of  which  admits  of  such  knowledge 
with  respect  to  any  science  whatever.  And  to  in- 
quire with  this  expectation  is  not  to  inquire  as  a  man, 
but  as  one  of  anoAer  order  of  creatures. 
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[12]  Due  sense  of  the  general  ignorance  of  man 
would  also  beget  in  us  a  disposition  to  take  up  and 
rest  satisfied  with  any  evidence  whatever  which  is 
real.  I  mention  this  as  the  contrary  to  a  disposition,  of 
which  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  to  find  fault  with 
and  reject  evidence,  because  it  is  not  such  as  was 
desired.  If  a  man  were  to  walk  by  twilight,  must 
he  not  follow  his  eyes  as  much  as  if  it  were  broad 
day  and  clear  sunshine  !  Or  if  he  were  obliged  to 
take  a  journey  by  night,  would  he  not  "give  heed 
to  any  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  till  die  day 
should  break  and  the  day-star  arise  ?  "  It  would  not 
be  altogether  unnatural  for  him  to  reflect  how  much 
better  it  were  to  have  daylight ;  he  might  perhaps 
have  great  curiosity  to  see  the  country  round  about 
him  ;  he  might  lament  that  the  darkness  concealed 
many  extended  prospects  fi*om  his  eyes,  and  wish 
for  the  sun  to  draw  away  the  veil :  but  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  reject  with  scorn  and  disdain  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  which  that  lesser  light  might  afford 
him,  because  it  was  not  the  sun  itself !  If  the  make 
and  constitution  of  man,  the  circumstances  he  is 
placed  in,  or  the  reason  of  things,  affords  the  least 
hint  or  intimation,  that  virtue  is  the  law  he  is  bom 
under — scepticism  itself  should  lead  him  to  the  most 
strict  and  inviolable  practice  of  it ;  that  he  may  not 
make  the  dreadful  experiment  of  leaving  the  course 
of  life  marked  out  for  him  by  nature,  whatever  that 
nature  be,  and  entering  paths  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  can  know  neither  the  dangers  nor  the  end.  For 
though  no  danger  be  seen,  yet  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  blindness  are  no  manner  of  security. 

[13]  Secondly,  Our  ignorance  is  the  proper  answer 
to  many  things,  which  are  called  objections  against 
religion,  particularly  to  those  which  arise  from  the 
appearances  of  evil  and  irregularity  in  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  nature  and  the  government  of  the  world. 
In  all  other  cases  it  is  thought  necessary  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  a  scheme,* 
even  one  of  so  narrow  a  compass  as  those  which  are 
formed  by  men,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  it :  and  the  most  slight  and  superficial 
view  of  any  human  contrivance  comes  abundantly 
nearer  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  than  that  part 
which  we  know  of  the  government  of  the  world,  does 
to  the  general  scheme  and  system  of  it — ^to  the  whole 
set  of  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  From  our  ig- 
norance of  the  constitution  of  things  and  the  scheme 
of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  from 
the  reference  the  several  parts  have  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole,  and  from  our  not  being  able  to 
see  the  end  and  the  whole,  it  follows,  that  however 
perfect  things  are,  they  must  even  necessarily  appear 
to  us  otherwise  less  perfect  than  they  are.^ 

*  Suppose  some  very  comf  Heated  piece  of%ifork,  some  syttem  or 
constitution^  formed  for  some  general  end,  to  which  each  of  the 
parts  had  a  reference.  The  perfection  or  justness  of  this  work 
or  constitution  would  consist  in  the  reference  and  respect  which 
the  several  parts  have  to  the  general  design.  This  reference  6f 
parts  to  the  general  design  may  be  infinitely  various,  both  in 
degree  and  kind.  Thus  one  part  may  only  contribute  and  be 
subservient  to  another,  this  to  a  third,  and  so  on  through  a  long 
series,  the  last  part  of  which  alone  may  contribute  immediately 
and  directly  to  the  general  design  :  or  a  part  may  have  this 
distant  reference  to  the  general  design,  and  may  also  contribute 
immediately  to  it.  For  instance,  if  the  general  design  or  end, 
for  which  the  complicated  frame  of  nature  was  brought  into . 
being,  is  happiness,  whatever  affords  present  satisfaction,  and 
likewise  tends  to  carry  on  the  course  of  things,  hath  this  double 
respect  to  the  general  design.  (^)  Now  suppose  a  spectator  of 
that  work  or  constitution  was  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of 
such  various  reference  to  the  general  end,  whatever  that  end 
be ;  and,  that  upon  a  very  slight  and  partial  view  which  he  had 
of  the  work,  several  things  appeared  to  his.  eye  disproportionate 
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[14]  Thirdly.  Since  the  constitution  of  nature, 
and  the  methods  and  designs  of  Providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  are  above  our  comprehen- 
sion, we  should  acquiesce  in,  and  rest  satisfied  with, 
our  ignorance,  turn  our  thoughts  from  that  which  is 
above  and  beyond  us,  and  apply  ourselves  to  that 
which  is  level  to  our  capacities,  and  which  is  our 
real  business  and  concern.  Knowledge  is  not  our 
proper  happiness.  Whoever  will  in  the  least  attend 
to  the  thing  will  see  that  it  is  the  gaining,  not  the 
having  of  it,  which  is  the  entertainment  of  the  mind. 
Indeed,  if  the  proper  happiness  of  man  consisted  in 
knowledge  considered  as  a  possession  or  treasure, 
men  who  are  possessed  of  the  largest  share  would 
have  a  very  ill  time  of  it ;  as  they  would  be  infinitely 
more  sensible  than  others  of  their  poverty  in  this 
respect.  Thus  "he  who  increaseth  knowledge 
would  "  eminently  "  increase  sorrow."  Men  of  deep 
research  and  curious  inquiry  should  just  be  put  in 
mind  not  to  mistake  what  they  are  doing.  If  their 
discoveries  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  in 

and  wrong,  others, just  and  beautiful:  what  would  he  gather 
from  these  appearances  ?  He  would  immediately  conclude  there 
was  a  probability,  If  he  could  see  the  whole  reference  of  the  parts 
appearing  wrong  in  the  general  design,  that  this  would  destroy 
the  appearance  of  wrongness  and  disproportion :  but  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  reference  would  destroy  the  particular 
right  appearances,  though  that  reference  might  show  the  things 
already  appearing  just,  to  be  so  likewise  in  a  higher  degree  or 
another  manner.  There  is  a  probability  that  the  right  appear- 
ances were  intended :  there  is  no  probability  that  the  wrong 
appearances  were.  We  cannot  suspect  irregularity  and  disorder 
to  be  designed.  The  pillars  of  a  building  appear  beautiful  j 
but  their  being  likewise  its  support  does  not  destroy  that 
beauty :  there  still  remains  a  reason  to  believe  that  the  architect 
intended  the  beautiful  appearance,  af%;er  we  have  found  out 
the  reference,  support.  It  would  be  reasonable  for  a  man  of 
himself  to  think  thus,  upon  the  first  piece  of  architecture  he  ever 
saw* 
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the  way  of  proof,  motive  to  practice,  or  assistance 
in  it ;  or  if  they  tend  to  render  life  less  unhappy, 
and  promote  its  satisfections — ^then  they  are  most  . 
usefully  employed:  but  bringing  things  to  light, 
alone  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  any 
otherwise  than  as  entertainment  or  diversion.  Neither 
is  this  at  all  amiss,  if  it  does  not  take  up  the  time 
which  should  be  employed  in  better  work.  [15] 
But  it  is  evident  that  there  is  another  mark  set  up  for 
us  to  aim  at — another  end  appointed  us  to  direct  our 
lives  to — another  end,  which  the  most  knowing  may 
fail  of,  and  the  most  ignorant  arrive  at.  "The  secret 
things  belong  unto  3ie  Lord  our  God;  but  those 
things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our 
children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law."  Which  reflection  of  Moses,  put  in  general 
terms,  is,  that  the  only  knowledge  which  is  of  any 
avail  to  us,  is  that  which  teaches  us  our  duty  or  assists 
us  in  the  discharge  of  it.  The  economy  of  the 
universe,  the  course  of  nature,  almighty  power 
exerted  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world, 
are  out  of  our  reach.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  we  could  really  get  an  insight  into  these 
things,  is  very  uncertain ;  whether  it  would  assist  us 
in,  or  divert  us  from,  what  we  have  to  do  in  this  pre- 
sent state.  If  then  there  be  a  sphere  of  knowledge, 
of  contemplation,  and  employment,  level  to  our 
capacities,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  we 
ought  surely  to  apply  ourselves  with  all  diligence  to 
this  our  proper  business,  and  esteem  everything  else 
nothing,  nothing  as  to  us,  in  comparison  of  it.  Thus 
Job,  discoursing  of  natural  knowledge,  how  much  it 
is  above  us,  and  of  wisdom  in  general,  says,  "  God 
understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the 
place  thereof.  And  unto  man  he  said.  Behold  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from 
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evil  is  understanding."  Other  orders  of  creatures 
mayperhapsbe  let  into  the  secret  councils  of  Heaven, 
and  have  the  designs  and  methods  of  Providence,  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  conmiu- 
nicated  to  them:  but  this  does  not  belong  to  our  rank 
or  condition.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart 
from  evil,"  is  thB  only  wisdom  which  man  should 
aspire  after,  as  his  work  and  business.  The  same  is 
said,  and  with  the  same  connection  and  context,  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Our  igno- 
rance, and  the  little  we  can  know  of  other  things, 
afford  a  reason  why  we  should  not  perplex  ourselves 
about  them ;  but  no  way  invalidate  that  which  is  the 
"  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  Fear  God,  and 
keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  con- 
cern of  man."  So  that  Socrates  was  not  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  draw  men  off  fh)m  labouring 
afler  and  laying  stress  upon  other  knowledge,  in 
comparison  of  that  which  related  to  morals.  Our 
province  is  virtue  and  religion,  life  and  manners — 
the  science  of  improving  the  temper  and  making  the 
heart  better.  This  is  the  field  assigned  us  to  culti- 
vate: how  much  it  has  lain  neglected  is  indeed 
astonishing.  Virtue  is  demonstrably  the  happiness 
of  man :  it  consists  in  good  actions,  proceeding  fi-om 
a  good  principle,  temper,  or  heart.  Overt  acts  are 
entirely  in  our  power.  What  remains  is,  that  we 
learn  to  **  keep  our  heart ; "  to  govern  and  regulate 
our  passions,  mind,  affections:  that  so  we  may  be 
free  from  the  impotencies  of  fear,  envy,  malice, 
covetousness,  ambition ;  that  we  may  be  clear  of 
these,  considered  as  vices  seated  in  the  heart,  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  general  wrong  temper ; 
from  which  general  wrong  frame  of  mind  all  the 
mistaken  pursuits  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
unhappiness  of  life,  proceed.     He,  who  should  find 
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out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work,  would  deserve 
infinitely  better  of  mankind,  than  all  the  improvers 
of  other  knowledge  put  together. 

[16]  Lastly,  Let  us  adore  that  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  and  goodness,  which  is  above  our  com- 
prehension. "  To  whom  hath  the  root  of  wisdom 
been  revealed  ?  Or  who  hath  known  her  wise  coun- 
sels %  There  is  one  wise  and  greatly  to  be  feared ; 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne.  He  created  her, 
and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out 
upon  all  his  works."  If  it  be  thought  a  considerable 
thing  to  be  acquainted  with  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the 
effects  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  the  situation, 
bigness,  and  revolution  of  some  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — what  sentiments  should  our  minds  be  filled 
with  concerning  Him,  who  appointed  to  each  its 
place  and  measure,  and  sphere  of  motion,  all  which 
are  kept  with  the  most  uniform  constancy !  "Who 
stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  telleth  tfie  number 
of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names. 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  who  compre- 
hendeth  the  dust  of  it  in  a  measure,  and  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.'' 
And,  when  we  have  recounted  all  the  appearances 
which  come  within  our  view,  we  must  add,  "  Lo, 
these  are  part  of  his  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion 
is  heard  of  him !  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God  I  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  per- 
fection ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou 
do?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know?" 

[17]  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  all  lowliness  of 
mind  we  set  lightly  by  ourselves :  that  we  form  our 
temper  to  an  implicit  submission  to  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty ;  beget  within  ourselves  an  absolute  resignation 
to  all  the  methods  of  his  Providence,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  children  of  men :  that,  in  the  deepest  hu- 
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mility  of  our  souls,  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  him, 
and  join  in  that  celestial  song :  *'  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty !  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints !  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  " 
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PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN 
PARTS,  AT  THEIR  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  IN  THE 
PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY-LE-BOW,  ON  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  l6,  1 738-9. 

"  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  J* 
— Matt.  xxiv.  14. 


f^"^^^  HE  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that 
all  things  are  under  the  direction  of 
one  righteous  Governor,  having  been 
established  by  repeated  revelations  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  was  left 
with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  to  be  honestly  preserved 
pure  and  entire,  or  carelessly  forgotten,  or  wil- 
fully corrupted.  And  though  reason,  almost  in- 
tuitively, bare  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  moral  sys- 
tem of  nature,  yet  it  soon  appeared,  that  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,^  as  to 
any  purposes  of  real  piety.  Natural  religion  be- 
came gradually  more  and  more  darkened  with  su- 
perstition, little  understood,  less  regarded  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  face  of  it  scarce  discernible  at  all,  in 
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the  religious  establishments  of  the  most  learned, 
polite  nations.  And  how  much  soever  could  have 
been  done  towards  the  revival  of  it  by  the  light  of 
reason,  yet  this  light  could  not  have  discovered, 
what  so  nearly  concerned  us,  that  important  part  in 
the  scheme  of  this  world,  which  regards  a  Media- 
tor ;  nor  how  far  the  settled  constitution  of  its  go- 
vernment admitted  repentance  to  be  accepted  for 
remission  of  sins ;  after  the  obscure  intimations  of 
these  things,  from  tradition,  were  corrupted  or  for- 
gotten. One  people  indeed  had  clearer  notices  of 
them,  together  widi  the  genuine  scheme  of  natural 
religion,  preserved  in  the  primitive  and  subsequent 
revelations  committed  to  their  trust ;  and  were  de- 
signed to  be  a  witness  of  God  and  a  Providence  to 
the  nations  around  them :  but  this  people  also  had 
corrupted  themselves  and  their  religion  to  the 
highest  degree,  that  was  consistent  with  keeping  up 
the  form  of  it. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  infinite  Wisdom  saw 
proper,  the  general  doctrine  of  religion  was  autho- 
ritatively republished  in  its  purity;  and  the  par- 
ticular dispensation  of  Providence,  which  this  world 
is  under,  manifested  to  all  men,  even  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God^  towards  us,  as  sinfril,  lost 
creatures,  to  be  recovered  by  repentance  through  a 
Mediator;  who  was  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quityy  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,^ 
and  at  length  establish  that  new  state  of  things  fore- 
told by  the  prophet  Daniel,  under  the  character  of  a 
kingdom,  which  the  God  of  heaven  would  set  up, 
and  which  should  never  be  destroyed.*  This,  in- 
cluding a  more  distinct  account  of  the  instituted 
means,  whereby  Christ  the  Mediator  would  gather 
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together  in  one  the  children  of  God,  that  were  scat- 
tered abroad,''  and  conduct  them  to  the  place  he 
is  gone  to  prepare  for  them;^  is  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,''  which  he  here  foretells,  and  elsewhere 
commands,  should  he  preached  in  all  the  world,  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations.  And  it  first  began  to  be 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by 
them  that  heard  him ;  God  also  bearing  them  wit- 
ness, both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
his  own  will:^  by  which  means  it  was  spread  very 
widely  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  became 
a  witness  unto  them. 

When  thus  much  was  accomplished,  as  there  is 
a  wonderful  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  Providence, 
Christianity  was  left  with  Christians,  to  be  trans- 
mitted down  pure  and  genuine,  or  to  be  corrupted 
and  sunk ;  in  like  manner  as  the  religion  of  nature 
had  been  before  left  with  mankind  in  general. 
There  was  however  this  difference,  that  by  an  insti- 
tution of  external  religion  fitted  for  all  men  (con- 
sisting in  a  common  form  of  Christian  worship, 
together  with  a  standing  ministry  of  instruction  and 
discipline),  it  pleased  God  to  unite  Christians  in 
communities  or  visible  churches,  and  all  along  to 
preserve  them,  over  a  great  part  of  the  world;  and 
thus  perpetuate  a  general  publication  of  the  gospel. 
For  these  communities,  which  together  make  up 
the  catholic  visible  church,  are,  first,  the  reposito- 
ries of  the  written  oracles  of  God ;  and,  in  every 
age,  have  preserved  and  published  them,  in  every 
country,  where  the  profession  of  Christianity  has 
obtained.     Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  a 

*  John  xi.  52.  ®  John  xiv.  2,  3. 
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thing  very  much  to  be  observed  in  the  appointment 
of  Providence,  that  even  such  of  these  communities, 
as,  in  a  long  succession  of  years,  have  corrupted 
Christianity  the  most,  have  yet  continually  carried, 
together  with  their  corruptions,  the  con&tation  of 
them :  for  they  have  everywhere  preserved  the  pure 
original  standard  of  it,  the  Scripture,  to  which  re- 
course might  have  been  had,  both  by  the  deceivers 
and  the  deceived,  in  every  successive  age.  Secondly^ 
any  particular  church,  in  whatever  place  established, 
is  like  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  bill,  which  cannot  be 
bid,^  inviting  all  who  pass  by,  to  enter  into  it.  All 
persons,  to  whom  any  notices  of  it  come,  have,  in 
scripture  language,  the  kingdom  of  God  come  nigh 
unto  them.  They  are  reminded  of  that  religion, 
which  natural  conscience  attests  the  truth  of:  and 
they  may,  if  they  will,  be  instructed  in  it  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  likewise  in  the  gracious  means,  whereby 
sinful  creatures  may  obtain  eternal  life ;  that  chief 
and  final  good,  which  all  men,  in  proportion  to  their 
understanding  and  integrity,  even  in  all  ag^es  and 
countries  of  the  heathen  world,  were  ever  in  pursuit 
of.  And,  lastly,  out  of  these  churches  have  all  along 
gone  forth  persons,  who  have  preached  the  gospel 
in  remote  places,  with  greater  or  less  good  effect : 
for  the  establishment  of  any  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, however  corrupt,  I  call  a  good  effect,  whilst 
accompanied  with  a  continued  publication  of  the 
Scripture,  notwithstanding  it  may  for  some  time  lie 
quite  neglected. 

From  these  things,  it  may  be  worth  observing  by 
the  way,  appears  the  weakness  of  all  pleas  for  neglect- 
ing the  public  service  of  the  church.  For  though 
a  man  prays  with  as  much  devotion  and  less  inter- 
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ruption  at  home,  and  reads  better  sermons  there, 
yet  that  will  by  no  means  excuse  the  neglect  of  his 
appointed  part  in  keeping  up  the  profession  of 
Christianity  amongst  mankind.  And  this  neglect, 
were  it  universal,  must  be  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  visible  church,  t.  e,  of  all  Christian  communi- 
ties; and  so  must  prevent  those  good  purposes, 
which  were  intended  to  be  answered  by  tiiem,  and 
which  they  have,  all  along,  answered  over  the  world. 
For  we  see  that  by  their  means  the  event  foretold 
in  the  text,  which  began  in  the  preaching  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  has  been  carried  on,  more  or  less, 
ever  since,  and  is  still  carrying  on ;  these  being  the 
providential  means  of  its  progress.  And  it  is,  I 
suppose,  the  completion  of  Ais  event,  which  St. 
John  had  a  representation  of,  under  the  figure  of  an 
angel  flying  in  the  midst  ofheaven,  having  the  cv#r- 
lasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people}^ 

Our  Lord  adds  in  the  text,  that  this  should  be /or 
a  witness  unto  them  ;  for  an  evidence  of  their  duty, 
and  an  admonition  to  perform  it.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect,  or  success  of  the  general  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  is  not  here  mentioned.  And  therefore 
the  prophecy  of  the  text  is  not  parallel  to  those 
others  in  scripture,  which  seem  to  foretell  the  glo- 
rious establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  last  days : 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  coincident ;  other- 
wise than  as  the  former  of  these  events  must  be 
supposed  preparatory  to  the  latter.  Nay,  it  is  not 
said  here  that  God  willeth  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  :^^  though 
this  is  the  language  of  scripture  elsewhere.     The 
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text  declares  no  more,  than  that  it  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  in  his  righteous  government  over  the 
world,  that  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
preached/or  a  witness  unto  it. 

The  visible  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  the 
moral  law  written  in  our  hearts,  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  religion,  and  even  any  memorial  of  it,  are 
all  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  this  or  the  like  de- 
nomination :  so  are  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  our 
Lord  himself  They  are  all  witnesses,  for  the  most 
part  unregarded  witnesses,  in  behalf  of  God,  to  man- 
kind. They  inform  us  of  his  being  and  providence, 
and  of  the  particular  dispensation  of  religion  which 
we  are  under ;  and  continually  remind  us  of  them. 
And  they  arc  equally  witnesses  of  these  things, 
whether  we  regard  them  or  not.  Thus  after  a  de- 
claration, that  Ezekiel  should  be  sent  with  a  divine 
message  to  the  children  of  Israel,  it  is  added,  and 
they,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear  (for  they  are  a  rebellious  house),  yet  shall 
know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them}^ 
And  our  Lord  directs  the  seventy  disciples,  upon 
their  departure  from  any  city,  which  refused  to  re- 
ceive them,  to  declare.  Notwithstanding,  be  ye  sure 
of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto 
you,^^  The  thing  intended  in  both  these  passages 
is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  text  by  the  word 
witness.  And  all  of  them  together  evidently  sug- 
gest thus  much,  that  the  purposes  of  Providence  are 
carried  on,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  those 
who  reject  it,  as  well  as  to  those  who  embrace  it. 
It  is  indeed  true,  God  willeth  that  all  men  should  be 
saved:  yet,  from  the  unalterable  constitution  of  his 
government,  the  salvation  of  every  man  cannot  but 

"  Ezek.  ii.  5.  7.  '^  Luke  x.  11. 
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depend  upon  his  behaviour^  and  therefore  cannot 
but  depend  upon  himself;  and  is  necessarily  his 
own  concern,  in  a  sense,  in  which  it  cannot  be  ano- 
ther's. All  this  the  scripture  declares,  in  a  manner 
the  most  forcible  and  alarming :  Can  a  man  he  pro-' 
fitable  unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable 
unto  himself?  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty, 
that  thou  art  righteous  f  or  is  it  gain  to  Him,  that 
thou  makest  thy  way  perfect?^*  If  thou  be  wise,  thou 
shalt  be  wise  for  thyself:  but  if  thou  scornest,  thou 
alone  shalt  bear  itJ^  He  that  heareth,  let  him  hear,' 
and  he  that  for  bear  eth,  let  him  forbear  ^^  And  a^in^ 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear :  hut  if  any 
man  be  ignorant,  i.  e.  wilfully,  let  him  be  ignorant,^"^ 
To  the  same  purpose  are  those  awful  words  of  the 
angel,  in  the  person  of  Him,  to  whom  all  judgment 
is  committed  :^^  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still:  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still: 
and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still: 
and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still.  And  be- 
hold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me, 
to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be,^^ 
The  righteous  government  of  the  world  must  be 
carried  on;  and,  of  necessity,  men  shall  remain  the 
subjects  of  it,  by  being  examples  of  its  mercy  or  of 
its  justice.  Life  and  death  are  set  before  them,  and 
whether  they  like  shall  be  given  unto  them,^  They 
are  to  make  their  choice,  and  abide  by  it :  but  which 
soever  their  choice  be,  the  gospel  is  equally  a  wit- 
ness to  ttiem ;  and  the  purposes  of  Providence  are 
answered  by  this  witness  of  the  gospel. 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  things  we  should  be 
reminded,  that  the  same  reasons  which  make  it  our 

**  Job  xxii.  2,  3.       **  Prov.  ix.  12.        *•  £zek.  iii.  27. 
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duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  relation,  which 
the  light  of  nature  shows  they  stand  in  to  God  their 
maker,  and  in  the  obligations  of  obedience,  resig- 
nation, and  love  to  him,  which  arise  out  of  that  re- 
lation ;  make  it  our  duty  likewise  to  instruct  them 
in  all  those  other  relations,  which  revelation  informs 
us  of,  and  in  the  obligations  of  duty,  which  arise  out 
of  them.  And  the  reasons  for  instructing  men  in 
both  these  are  of  the  very  same  kind,  as  for  com- 
municating any  useful  knowledge 'whatever.  God, 
if  he  had  so  pleased,  could  indeed  miraculously  have 
revealed  every  religious  truth  which  concerns  man- 
kind, to  every  individual  man;  and  so  he  could 
have  every  common  truth;  and  thus  have  super- 
seded all  use  of  human  teaching  in  either.  Yet  he 
has  not  done  this:  but  has  appointed,  that  men 
should  be  instructed  by  the  assistance  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures in  both.  Further :  though  all  know- 
ledge from  reason  is  as  really  from  God  as  revela- 
tion is ;  yet  this  last  is  a  distinguished  favour  to  us, 
and  naturally  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  awe,  and 
carries  in  it  an  assurance,  that  those  things  which 
we  are  informed  of  by  it  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  us  to  be  informed  of.  Revelation  therefore, 
as  it  demands  to  be  received  vdth  a  regard  and 
reverence  peculiar  to  itself;  so  it  lays  us  under  ob- 
ligations, of  a  like  peculiar  sort,  to  communicate  the 
light  of  it.  Further  still :  it  being  an  indispensable 
law  of  the  gospel,  that  Christians  should  unite  in 
religious  communities,  and  these  being  intended  for 
repositories^*  of  the  written  oracles  of  God,  for  stand- 
ing memorials  of  religion  to  unthinking  men,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  it  in  the  world ;  Christianity 
IS  very  particularly  to  be  considered  as  a  trust,  de- 

**  Pp.  213,  214. 
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posited  with  us  in  behalf  of  others,  in  behalf  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  for  our  own  instruction.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  be  called  a  Christian,  who  doth  not 
do  somewhat  in  his  station  towards  the  discharge 
of  this  trust ;  who  doth  not,  for  instance,  assist  in 
keeping  up  the  profession  of  Christianity  where  he 
lives.  And  it  is  an  obligation  but  little  more  re- 
mote, to  assist  in  doing  it  in  our  factories  abroad ; 
and  in  the  colonies  to  which  we  are  related,  by 
their  being  peopled  from  our  own  mother-country, 
and  subjects,  indeed  very  necessary  ones,  to  the 
same  government  with  ourselves :  and  nearer  yet  is 
the  obligation  upon  such  persons  in  particular,  as 
have  the  intercourse  of  an  advantageous  commerce 
with  them. 

Of  these  our  colonies,  the  slaves  ought  to  be 
considered  as  inferior  members,  and  therefore  to  be 
treated  as  members  of  them ;  and  not  merely  as 
cattle  or  goods,  the  property  of  their  masters.  Nor 
can  the  highest  proper^,  possible  to  be  acquired  in 
these  servants,  cancel  the  obligation  to  take  care  of 
their  religious  instruction.  Despicable  as  they  may 
appear  in  our* eyes,  they  are  the  creatures  of  God, 
and  of  the  race  of  mankind,  for  whom  Christ  died : 
and  it  is  inexcusable  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  end  for  which  they  were  made,  and  the  means 
whereby  they  may  become  partakers  of  the  general 
redemption.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  necessity  of 
the  case  requires,  that  they  may  be  treated  with  the 
very  utmost  rigour  that  humanity  will  at  all  permit, 
as  fliey  certainly  are ;  and,  for  our  advantage,  made 
as  miserable  as  they  well  can  be  in  the  present 
world ;  this  surely  heightens  our  obligation  to  put 
them  into  as  advantageous  a  situation  as  we  are 
able,  with  regard  to  another. 

The  like  charity  we  owe  to  the  natives ;  owe  to 
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them  in  a  much  stricter  sense  than  we  are  apt  to 
consider,  were  it  only  from  neighbourhood,  and  our 
having  gotten  possessions  in  their  country.  For  in- 
cidental circumstances  of  this  kind  appropriate  all 
the  general  obligations  of  charity  to  particular  per- 
sons ;  and  make  such  and  such  instances  of  it  the 
duty  of  one  man  rather  than  another.  We  are  most 
strictly  bound  to  consider  these  poor  uninformed 
creatures,  as  being  in  all  respects,  of  one  femily 
^th  ourselves,  the  family  of  mankind ;  and  instruct 
them  in  our  common  salvation  .-^  that  they  may  not 
pass  through  this  stage  of  their  being  like  brute 
beasts;  but  be  put  into  a  capacity  of  moral  im- 
provements, how  low  soever  they  must  remain  as  to 
others,  and  so  into  a  capacity  ot  qualifying  them- 
selves for  an  higher  state  of  life  hereafter. 

All  our  affairs  should  be  carried  on  in  the  fear  of 
God,  in  subserviency  to  his  honour,  and  the  good 
of  mankind.  And  thus  navigation  and  commerce 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  by 
being  made  the  means  of  propagating  it  in  every 
country  with  which  we  have  any  intercourse.  And 
the  more  widely  we  endeavour  to  spread  its 
light  and  influence,  as  the  forementioned  circum- 
stances, and  others  of  a  like  kind,  open  and  direct 
our  way,  the  more  faithful  shall  we  be  judged  in  the 
discharge  of  that  trust,^  which  is  committed  to  us 
as  Christians,  when  our  Lord  shall  require  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

And  it  may  be  some  encouragement  to  cheerful 
perseverance  in  these  endeavours  to  observe,  not 
only  that  they  are  our  duty,  but  also  that  they  seem 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  great  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, which  shall  certainly  be  accomplished.     For 

»  Jude3.  «  P.  219. 
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the  everlasting  gospel  JhaU  he  preached  to  every 
nation,^*  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ.^ 

However,  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  in  this 
good  work,  though  its  future  success  were  less 
clearly  foretold ;  and  though  its  effect  now  in  re- 
forming mankind  appeared  to  be  as  little  as  our  ad- 
versaries pretend.  They  indeed,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  seem  to  require  more  than  either  experience 
or  scripture  give  ground  to  hope  for,  in  the  present 
course  of  the  world.  But  the  bare  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  any  place,  even  the  external  form 
and  profession  of  it,  is  a  very  important  and  valuable 
effect.  It  is  a  serious  call  upon  men  to  attend  to 
the  natural  and  the  revealed  doctrine  of  religion.  It 
is  a  standing  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  renders 
it  a  witness  to  them  :  and  by  this  means  the  pur- 
poses of  Providence  are  carrying  on,  with  regard  to 
remote  ages,  as  well  as  to  the  present.  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shaltfind  it  after 
many  days.  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand:  for  thou  know- 
est  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  goodJ^  We  can  look 
but  a  very  little  way  into  the  connections  and  conse- 
quences of  things :  our  duty  is  to  spread  the  incor- 
ruptible  seed  as  widely  as  we  can,  and  leave  it  to 
God  to  give  the  increase.^  Yet  thus  much  we  may 
be  almost  assured  of,  that  the  gospel,  wherever  it  is 
planted,  will  have  its  genuine  effect  upon  some  few ; 
upon  more  perhaps  than  are  taken  notice  of  in  the 
hurry  of  the  world.  There  are,  at  least,  a  few  per- 
sons in  every  country  and  successive  age,  scattered 

^*  Rev.  TLiv.  6.  »  Rev.  xl.  15. 

*  Eccles  xi.  I,  6.  '^  i  Cor.  Hi.  6. 
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up  and  down,  and  mixed  among  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; who,  not  being  corrupted  past  amendment, 
but  having  within  them  the  principles  of  recovefy, 
will  be  brought  to  a  moral  and  religious  sense  of 
things,  by  the  establishment  of  Christianity  where 
they  live  ;  and  then  will  be  influenced  by  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  integrity 
of  their  minds,  and  to  the  clearness,  purity,  and 
evidence,  with  which  it  is  offered  them.  Of  these 
our  Lord  speaks  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  as  un- 
derstanding the  word,  and  bearing  fruit,  and  bring- 
ing forth,  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some 
thirty,^  One  might  add,  that  these  persons,  in 
proportion  to  their  influence,  do  at  present  better  the 
state  of  things :  better  it  even  in  the  civil  sense,  by 
giving  some  check  to  that  avowed  profligateness, 
which  is  a  contradiction  to  all  order  and  government ; 
and,  if  not  checked,  must  be  the  subversion  of  it. 

These  important  purposes,  which  are  certainly  to 
be  expected  from  the  good  work  before  us,  may 
serve  to  show,  how  little  weight  there  is  in  that  ob- 
jection against  it,  from  the  want  of  those  miraculous 
assistances,  with  which  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity proved  its  truth.  The  plain  state  of  the  case 
is,  that  the  gospel,  though  it  be  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree a  witness  to  all,  who  have  it  made  known  to 
dicm ;  yet  in  some  degree  is  so  to  all.  Miracles  to 
the  spectators  of  them  are  intuitive  proofe  of  its 
truth :  but  the  bare  preaching  of  it  is  a  serious  ad- 
monition to  all  who  hear  it,  to  attend  to  the  notices 
which  God  has  given  of  himself  by  the  light  of 
nature ;  and,  if  Christianity  be  preached  with  its 
proper  evidence,  to  submit  to  its  peculiar  discipline 
and  laws;  if  not,  to  inquire  honestly  after  its  evidence, 

^  Mat.  xiii.  23. 
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in  proportion  to  their  capacities.  And  there  are 
persons  of  small  capacities  for  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion, who  yet  are  wrought  upon  by  it,  to  deny  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly,  tight- 
eously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,^  in  expec- 
tation of  a  future  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ.  Nor 
can  any  Christian,  who  understands  his  religion, 
object,  that  these  persons  are  Christians  without 
evidence :  for  he  cannot  be  ignorant  who  has  de- 
clared, that  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,^  And,  since 
the  whole  end  of  Christianity  is  to  influence  the 
heart  and  actions,  were  an  unbeliever  to  object  in 
that  manner,  he  should  be  asked,  whether  he  would 
think  it  to  the  purpose  to  object  against  persons  of 
like  capacities^  that  they  are  prudent  without  evi- 
dence, when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  observed 
to  manage  their  worldly  affairs  with  discretion. 

The  design  before  us  being  therefore  in  general 
unexceptionably  good,  it  were  much  to  be  wished, 
that  serious  men  of  all  denominations  would  join  in 
it.  And  let  me  add,  that  the  foregoing  view  of 
things  affords  distinct  reasons  why  they  should. 
For,  first,  by  so  doing,  they  assist  in  a  work  of  the 
most  useful  importance,  that  of  spreading  over  the 
world  the  scripture  itself,  as  a  divine  revelation :  and 
it  cannot  be  spread  under  this  character,  for  a  con- 
tinuance, in  any  country,  unless  Christian  churches 
be  supported  there  ;  but  will  always  more  or  less,  so 
long  jas  such  churches  subsist;  and  therefore  their 
subsistence  ought  to  be  provided  for.  In  the  next 
place,  they  should  remember,  that  if  Christianity  is 
to  be  propagated  at  all,  which  they  acknowledge  it 
should,  it  must  be  in  some  particular  form  of  pro- 

*  Titus  ii,  12,  13.  ^  John  vii.  17, 
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fession.  And  though  they  think  ours  liable  to  objec- 
tions, yet  it  is  possible  they  themselves  may  be  mis- 
taken :  and  whether  they  are  or  no,  the  very  nature 
of  society  requires  some  compliance  with  others. 
And  whilst,  together  with  our  particular  form  of 
Christianity,  the  confessed  standard  of  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  Scripture,  is  spread;  and  especially 
whilst  every  one  is  freely  allowed  to  study  it,  and 
worship  God  according  to  his  conscience ;  the  evi- 
dent tendency  is,  that  genuine  Christianity  will  be 
understood  and  prevail.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
these  persons  would  do  well  to  consider,  how  for 
they  can  with  reason  satisfy  themselves  in  neglect- 
ing what  is  certainly  right,  on  account  of  what  is 
doubtful,  whether  it  be  wrong ;  and  when  the  right 
is  of  so  much  greater  consequence  one  way,  than  the 
supposed  wrong  can  be  the  other. 

To  conclude  :  Atheistical  immorality  and  profane- 
ness,  surely,  is  not  better  in  itself,  nor  less  contrary 
to  the  design  of  revelation,  than  superstition.  Nor 
is  superstition  the  distinguishing  vice  of  the  present 
age,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  if  our  colonies 
abroad  are  lefl  without  a  public  religion,  and  the 
means  of  instruction,  what  can  be  expected,  but  that, 
from  living  in  a  continued  forgetfulness  of  God,  they 
will  at  length  cease  to  believe  in  him ;  and  so  sink 
into  stupid  atheism]  And  there  is  too  apparent 
danger  of  the  like  horrible  depravity  at  home,  with- 
out the  like  excuse  for  it.  Indeed  amongst  creatures 
naturally  formed  for  religion,  yet  so  much  under  the 
powers  of  imagination,  so  apt  to  deceive  themselves, 
and  so  liable  to  be  deceived  by  others,  as  men  are ; 
superstition  is  an  evil,  which  can  never  be  out  of 
sight.  But  even  against  this,  true  religion  is  a  great 
security ;  and  the  only  one.  True  religion  takes  up 
that  place  in  the  mind,  which  superstition  would 
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usurp,  and  so  leaves  little  room  for  it ;  and  likewise 
lays  us  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  oppose  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  superstition  cannot 
but  be  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  irreligion: 
and  by  its  general  prevalence,  the  evil  will  be  un- 
avoidable. For  the  common  people,  wanting  a  re- 
ligion>  will  of  course  take  up  with  almost  any  super- 
stition, which  is  thrown  in  their  way :  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  amidst  the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  the 
political  world,  the  leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be 
able  to  serve  themselves  of  that  superstition,  what- 
ever it  be,  which  is  getting  ground ;  and  will  not 
fail  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmost  length  their  occasions 
require.  The  general  nature  of  the  thing  shows 
this  ;  and  history  and  fact  confirm  it.  But  what 
brings  the  observation  home  to  ourselves  is,  that 
the  great  superstition  of  which  this  nation,  in  par- 
ticular, has  reason  to  be  afraid,  is  imminent ;  and 
the  ways  in  which  we  may,  very  supposably,  be 
overwhelmed  by  it,  obvious.  It  is  tfierefore  wonder- 
ful, those  people  who  seem  to  think  there  is  but  one 
evil  in  life,  that  of  superstition,  should  not  see,  that 
atheism  and  profaneness  must  be  the  introduction 
of  it.  So  that  in  every  view  of  things,  and  upon  all 
accounts,  irreligion  is  at  present  our  chief  danger. 
Now  the  several  religious  associations  among  us,  in 
which  many  good  men  have  of  late  united,  appear  to 
be  providentially  adapted  to  this  present  state  of  the 
world.  And  as  all  good  men  are  equally  concerned 
in  promoting  the  end  of  them ;  to  do  it  more  effec- 
tually, they  ought  to  unite  in  promoting  it :  which 
yet  is  scarce  practicable  upon  any  new  models,  and 
quite  impossible  upon  such  as  every  one  would  think 
unexceptionable.  They  ought  therefore  to  come 
into  those  already  formed  to  their  hands ;  and  even 
take  advantage  of  any  occasion  of  union,  to  add 
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mutual  force  to  each  other's  endeavours  in  fiirdier- 
ing  their  common  end ;  however  they  may  differ  as 
to  the  best  means,  or  anything  else  subordinate  to 
it.  Indeed  there  are  well-disposed  persons,  who 
much  want  to  be  admonished,  how  dangerous  a 
thing  it  is,  to  discountenance  what  is  good,  because 
it  is  not  better ;  and  hinder  what  they  approve,  by 
raising  prejudices  against  some  under-part  of  it. 
Nor  can  they  assist  in  rectifying  what  they  think 
capable  of  amendment,  in  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  these  designs,  unless  they  will  join  in  the  designs 
themselves ;  which  they  must  acknowledge  to  be 
good  and  necessary  ones.  For  what  can  be  called 
good  and  necessary  by  Christians,  if  it  be  not  so,  to 
support  Christiani^  where  it  must  otherwise  sink, 
and  propagate  it  where  it  must  otherwise  be  un- 
known ;  to  restrain  abandoned,  barefaced  vice,  by 
making  useful  examples,  at  least  of  shame,  perhaps 
of  repentance ;  and  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
such  children,  as  otherwise  must  be,  even  educated 
in  wickedness,  and  trained  up  to  destruction  ?  Yet 
good  men  separately  can  do  nothing,  proportionable 
to  what  is  wanting,  in  any  of  these  ways  ;  but  their 
common,  united  endeavours  may  do  a  great  deal  in 
all  of  them. 

And  besides  the  particular  purposes,  which  these 
several  religious  associations  serve,  the  more  gene- 
ral ones,  which  they  all  serve,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  Everything  of  this  kind  is,  in  some  degree^  a 
safeguard  to  religion ;  an  obstacle,  more  or  less,  in 
the  way  of  those  who  want  to  have  it  extirpated  out 
of  the  world.  Such  societies  also  contribute  more 
especially  towards  keeping  up  the  face  of  Christi- 
anity among  ourselves ;  and  by  their  obtaining  here, 
the  gospel  is  rendered  more  and  more  a  witness  to 
us. 
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And  if  it  were  duly  attended  to,  and  had  ltd 
genuine  influence  upon  our  minds,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  persuasions  to  impart  the  blessing :  nor 
would  the  means  of  doing  it  be  wanting.  Indeed 
the  present  income  of  this  Society,  which  depends 
upon  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  most  frugal 
management  of  it,  can  in  no  wise  sufficiently  answer 
the  bare  purposes  of  our  charter :  but  the  nation,  or 
even  this  opulent  city  itself,  has  it  in  its  power  to  do 
so  very  much  more,  that  I  fear  the  mention  of  it 
may  be  thought  too  severe  a  reproof,  since  so  little 
is  done.  But  if  the  gospel  had  its  proper  influence 
upon  the  Christian  world  in  general,  as  it  is  the 
centre  of  trade  and  seat  of  learning,  a  very  few  ages, 
in  all  probability,  would  settle  Christianity  in  every 
countiy,  without  miraculous  assistances.  For  scarce 
anything  else,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  wanting  to 
effect  this,  but  laying  it  before  men  in  its  divine  sim- 
plicity, together  with  an  exemplification  of  it  in  the 
lives  of  Christian  nations.  The  unlearned  and  un->' 
believerSyfaUing  down  on  their  faces,  would  worship 
God,  and  report  that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth?^ 

'*  I  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  RIOHT  HON.  THE  LORD 
MAYOR,  THE  COURT  OF  ALDERMEN,  THE  SHERIFFS, 
AND  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  HOSPI- 
TALS OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON,  AT  THE  PARISH 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  BRIDGET,  ON  MONDAY  IN  EASTER 
WEEK,    1740. 

"  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together  :  the  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  them  alV — Prov.  xxii.  2. 

HE  constitution  of  things  being  such, 
that  the  labour  of  one  man,  or  the 
united  labour  of  several,  is  sufficient 
to  procure  more  necessaries  than  he 
or  they  stand  in  need  of,  which  it  may 
be  supposed  was,  in  some  degree,  the  case,  even  in 
the  first  ages ;  this  immediately  gave  room  for  riches 
to  arise  in  the  world,  and  for  men's  acquiring  them 
by  honest  means ;  by  diligence,  frugality,  and  pru- 
dent management.  Thus  some  would  very  soon 
acquire  greater  plenty  of  necessaries  than  they  had 
occasion  for ;  and  others  by  contrary  means,  or  by 
cross  accidents,  would  be  in  want  of  them :  and  he 
who  should  supply  their  wants  would  have  the  pro- 
perty in  a  proportionable  labour  of  their  hands; 
which  he  would  scarce  fail  to  make  use  of,  instead 
of  his  own,  or  perhaps  together  with  them,  to  pro- 
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vide  future  necessaries  in  greater  plenty.  Riches 
then  were  first  bestowed  upon  the  world,  as  they 
are  still  continued  in  it,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  industry  of  men,  in  the  use  of  their  understand- 
ing and  strength.  Riches  themselves  have  always 
this  source ;  though  the  possession  of  them  is  con- 
veyed to  particular  persons  by  different  channels. 
Yet  still,  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,^  and, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  its 
diligence. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  rich  man ;  whom  we 
lefl  in  possession  of  dependents,  and  plenty  of  ne- 
cessaries for  himself  and  them.  A  family  would  not 
be  long  in  this  state,  before  conveniences,  somewhat 
ornamental,  and  for  entertainment,  would  be  wanted, 
looked  for,  and  found  out.  And,  by  degrees,  these 
secondary  wants,  and  inventions  for  the  supply  of 
them,  the  fruits  of  leisure  and  ease,  came  to  em- 
ploy much  of  men's  time  and  labour.  Hence  a  new 
species  of  riches  came  into  the  world,  consisting  of 
things  which  it  might  have  done  well  enough  with- 
out, yet  thought  desirable,  as  affording  pleasure  to 
the  imagination  or  the  senses.  And  diese  went  on 
increasing,  till,  at  length,  the  superfluities  of  life 
took  in  a  vastly  larger  compass  of  things  than  the 
necessaries  of  it.  Thus  luxury  made  its  inroad,  and 
all  the  numerous  train  of  evils  its  attendants;  of 
which  poverty,  as  bad  an  one  as  we  may  account 
it,  is  far  from  being  the  worst.  Indeed  the  hands 
of  the  generality  must  be  employed :  and  a  very 
few  of  diem  would  now  be  sufficient  to  provide  the 
world  with  necessaries ;  and  therefore  the  rest  of 
them  must  be  employed  about  what  may  be  called 
superfluities,  which  could  not  be,  if  these  superflui- 

^  Prov.  X.  48 
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ties  were  not  made  use  of.  Yet  the  desire  of  such 
things,  insensibly,  becomes  inrnioderate^  and  the  use 
of  them,  aknost  of  course,  degenerates  into  luxury ; 
whichji  in  every  age,  has  been  the  dissipation  of 
riches,  and,  in  every  sense,  the  ruin  of  those  who 
were  possessed  of  diem :  and  therefore  cannot  be 
too  much  guarded  against  by  all  opulent  cities. 
And  as  men  sink  into  luxury  as  much  from  ^hion 
as  direct  inclination,  the  richer  sort  together  may 
easily  restrain  this  vice,  in  almost  what  degree  they 
please :  and  a  few  of  the  ,chief  of  them  may  contri- 
bute a  great  deal  towards  the  restraining  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  riches,  that  had  they  continued  to  consist  only 
in  the  possession  of  the  things  themselves  which  were 
necessary,  and  of  the  things  themselves  which  were> 
upon  their  own  account,  otherwise  desirable ;  this^ 
in  several  respects,  must  have  greatly  embarrassed 
trade  and  commerce ;  and  have  set  bounds  to  the 
increase  of  riches  in  all  hands,  as  well  as  have  con- 
fined them  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  But,  in  process 
of  time,  it  was  agreed  to  substitute  somewhat  more 
lasting  and  portable,  which  should  pass  everywhere, 
in  commerce,  for  real  natural  riches ;  as  sounds  had 
before,  in  language,  been  substituted  for  thoughts. 
And  this  general  agreement,  (by  what  means  soever 
it  became  general)  that  money  should  answer  all 
things,  together  with  some  other  improvements, 
gave  full  scope  for  riches  to  increase  in  the  hands  of 
particular  persons,  and  likewise  to  circulate  into 
more  hands.  Now  this,  though  it  was  not  the  first 
origin  of  covctousness,  yet  it  gives  greater  scope, 
encouragement,  and  temptation  to  covetousness  than 
it  had  before.  And  there  is  moreover  the  appear- 
ance, that  this  artificial  kind  of  riches,  money,  has 
begot  an  artificial  kind  of  passion  for  them :  both 
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which  follies  well-disposed  persons  must,  by  all 
means,  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of.  For  indeed  the 
love  o^  riches  is  the  root  of  all  evil :'  though  riches 
themselves  may  be  made  instrumental  in  promoting 
everything  that  is  good. 

The  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce  has 
made  another  change,  just  hinted  at,  and  I  think  a 
very  happy  one,  in  the  state  of  the  world,  as  it  has 
enlarged  the  middle  rank  of  people  :  many  of  which 
are,  in  good  measure,  free  from  the  vices  of  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  part  of  mankind.  Now  these 
persons  must  remember,  that  whether,  in  common 
language,  they  do  or  do  not  pass  under  the  de- 
nomination of  rich,  yet  they  really  are  so,  with  re- 
gard to  the  indigent  and  necessitous ;  and  that  con- 
sidering the  great  numbers  which  make  up  this 
middle  rank  among  us,  and  how  much  they  mix 
with  the  poor,  they  are  able  to  contribute  very 
largely  to  their  relief,  and  have  in  all  respects  a  very 
great  influence  over  them. 

You  have  heard  now  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  what  this  great  city  so  much  abounds 
with,  riches;  as  &r  as  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  these  things.  For  this  brief  account  of  diem 
has  been  laid  before  you  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  admonitions  it  afforded.  Nor  will  the  admoni- 
tions be  thought  foreign  to  the  charities,  which  we 
are  endeavouring  to  promote.  For  these  must  ne- 
cessarily be  less,  and  the  occasions  for  them  greater, 
in  proportion  as  industry  should  abate,  or  luxury  in- 
crease. And  the  temper  of  covetousness  is,  we  all 
know,  directly  contrary  to  that  of  charity,  and  eats 
out  the  very  heart  of  it.  Then,  lastly,  there  are 
good  sort  of  people  who  really  want  to  be  told,  that 
diey  are  included  in  the  admonitions  to  be  given  to 

*  I  Tim.  vi.  10. 
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the  rich,  though  they  do  see  others  richer  than 
themselves. 

The  ranks  of  rich  and  poor  being  thus  formed, 
they  meet  together;  they  continue  to  make  up  one 
society.  The  mutual  want,  which  they  still  have  of 
each  other,  still  unites  them  inseparably,  But  they 
meet  upon  a  foot  of  great  inequali^.  For,  as 
Solomon  expresses  it  in  brief,  and  with  much  force, 
the  rich  rvleth  over  the  poor.^  And  this  their 
general  intercourse,  with  the  superiority  on  (me  hand, 
and  dependance  on  the  other,  are  in  no  sort  acci- 
dental, but  arise  necessarily  firom  a  settled  providen- 
tial disposition  of  things,  for  their  conmion  good. 
Here  then  is  a  real,  standing  relation  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  And  the  former  must  take  care 
to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  their  part  of  it,  for 
these  chiefly  the  present  occasion  leads  me  to  speak 
to,  from  regard  to  Him,  who  placed  them  in  that  re- 
lation to  the  poor,  from  whence  those  duties  arise, 
and  who  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 

What  these  duties  are,  will  easily  be  seen,  and 
the  obligations  to  them  strongly  enforced,  by  a  little 
further  reflection  upon  both  these  ranks,  and  the 
natural  situation  which  they  are  in  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

The  lower  rank  of  mankind  go  on,  for  the  most 
part,  in  some  tract  of  living,  into  which  they  got  by 
direction  or  example ;  and  to  this  their  understand-^ 
ing  and  discourse,  as  well  as  labour,  are  greatly  con- 
fined. Their  opinions  of  persons  and  things  they 
take  upon  trust.  Their  behaviour  has  very  Httle  in 
it  original  or  of  home-growth ;  very  little  which 
may  not  be  traced  up  to  the  influence  of  others,  and 
less  which  is  not  capable  of  being  changed  by  such 

'  Prov.  xxii.  7. 
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influence.  Then  as  God  has  made  plentiful  pro- 
vision for  all  his  creatures,  the  wants  of  all,  even  of 
the  poorest,  might  be  supplied,  so  far  as  it  is  fit  they 
should,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  it.  This  being 
the  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  mankind,  consider 
now  what  influence,  as  well  as  power,  their  superiors 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  over  them. 
For  they  can  instil  instruction,  and  recommend  it  in 
a  peculiar  manner  by  their  example,  and  enforce  it 
still  further  with  favour  and  discouragement  of 
various  kinds.  And  experience  shows,  that  they  do 
direct  and  change  the  course  of  the  world  as  diey 
please.  Not  only  the  civil  welfare,  but  the  morals 
and  religion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  greatly  depend 
upon  them  ;  much  more  indeed  than  they  would,  if 
the  common  people  were  not  greatly  wanting  to 
their  duty.  AH  this  is  evidently  true  of  superiors  in 
general ;  superiors  in  riches,  authority,  and  under- 
standing, taken  together.  And  need  I  say  how  much 
of  this  whole  superiority  goes  along  with  riches? 
It  is  no  small  part  of  it,  which  arises  out  of  riches 
themselves.  In  all  governments,  particularly  in  our 
own,  a  good  share  of  civil  authority  accompanies 
them.  Superior  natural  understanding  may,  or  may 
not :  but  when  it  does  not,  yet  riches  afford  great 
opportunities  for  improvement,  and  may  command 
information ;  which  things  together  are  equivalent 
to  natural  superiority  of  understanding. 

But  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  I  have  been  re- 
minding you  of  these  advantages  of  riches  in  order 
to  beget  in  you  that  complacency  and  trust  in  them, 
which  you  find  the  Scripture  everywhere  warning 
you  against.  No :  the  importance  of  riches,  this 
their  power  and  influence,  affords  the  most  serious 
admonition  in  the  world  to  those  who  are  possessed 
of  them.     For  it  shows,  how  very  blamable  even 
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their  carelessness  in  the  use  of  that  power  and  in- 
fluence must  be :  since  it  must  be  blamable  in  a  de- 
gree proportionate  to  the  importance  of  what  they 
are  thus  careless  about. 

But  it  is  not  only  true,  that  the  rich  have  the 
power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  must  be 
highly  blamable  for  neglecting  to  do  it :  but  it  is 
moreover  true,  that  this  power  is  given  them  by  way 
of  trust,  in  order  to  their  keeping  down  that  vice 
and  misery,  with  which   the  lower  people  would 
otherwise  be  quite  overrun.     For  without  instruc- 
tion^and  good  influence  they,  of  course,  grow  rude 
and  vicious,  and  reduce  themselves  to  die  utmost 
distresses ;  of^en  to  very  terrible  ones  without  de- 
serving much  blame.     And  to  these  must  be  added 
their  unavoidable  distresses,   which   yet  admit   of 
relief.    This  their  case  plainly  requires,  that  some 
natural  provision  should  be  made  for  it :  as  the  case 
of  children  does,  who,  if  lefl  to  their  own  ways,  would 
almost  infallibly  ruin  themselves.     Accordingly  Pro- 
vidence has  made  provision  for  this  case  of  the  poor : 
not  only  by  forming  their  minds  peculiarly  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  their  superiors,  and  giving  those  su- 
periors abilities  to  direct  and  relieve  them ;  but  also 
by  putting  the  latter  under  the  care  and  protection 
of  Ae  former :  for  this  is  plainly  done,  by  means  of 
that  intercourse  of  various  Idnds  between  them,  which, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  is  unavoidably  ne- 
cessary.    In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  met  together, 
was  in  families.     Rich  men  had  the  poor  for  their 
servants :  not  only  a  few  for  the  ofHces  about  their 
persons,  and  for  the  care  of  what  we  now  call  domes- 
tic  affairs ;  but  great  numbers  also  for  the  keeping 
of  their  cattle,  the  tillage  of  their  fields,  for  working 
up  their  wool  into  fiimiture  and  vestments  of  neces-* 
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sary  use  as  ivellas  ornament,  and  for  preparing  them 
those  many  things  at  home,  which  now  pass  through 
a  multitude  of  unknown  poor  hands  successively,  and 
are  by  them  prepared,  at  a  distance,  for  the  use  of 
the  rich.  The  instruction  of  these  large  families, 
and  the  oversight  of  their  moraU  and  religion, 
plainly  belonged  to  the  heads  of  them.  And  that 
obvious  humanity,  which  every  one  feels,  must  have 
induced  them  to  be  kind  to  all  whom  they  found 
under  their  roof,  in  sickness  and  old  age.  In  this 
state  of  the  world,  the  relation  between  die  rich  and 
the  poor  could  not  but  be  universally  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged. Now  indeed  it  is  less  in  sight,  by 
means  of  artificial  methods  of  carrying  on  business, 
which  yet  are  not  blamable.  But  the  relation  still 
subsists,  and  the  obligations  arising  out  of  it;  and 
cannot  but  remain  the  same,  whilst  the  rich  have  the 
same  want  of  the  poor,  and  make  the  same  use  of 
them,  though  not  so  immediately  under  their  eye  ; 
and  whilst  die  instruction  and  manners,  and  good  or 
bad  state  of  the  poor,  really  depend  in  so  great  a 
degree  upon  the  rich,  as  all  these  things  evidently 
do ;  partly  in  their  capacity  of  magistrates,  but  very 
much  also  in  their  private  capacity.  In  short,  he 
who  has  distributed  men  into  these  different  ranks, 
and  at  the  same  time  united  them  into  one  society, 
in  such  sort  as  men  are  united,  has,  by  this  consti- 
tution of  things,  formally  put  the  poor  under  the 
superintendency  and  patronage  of  the  rich.  The 
rich  then  are  charged,  by  natural  providence,  as 
much  as  by  revealed  appointment,  with  the  care  of 
the  poor :  not  to  maintain  them  idle  ;  which,  were 
it  possible  they  could  be  so  maintained,  would  pro- 
duce greater  mischiefs  than  those  which  charity  is  to 
prevent ;  but  to  take  care,  that  they  maintain  diem- 
selves  by  their  labour,  or  in  case  they  cannot,  then  to 
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relieve  them  ;  to  restrain  their  vices,  and  form  their 
minds  to  virtue  and  religion.  This  is  a  trust,  yet  it 
is  not  a  burden,  but  a  privilege,  annexed  to  riches. 
And  if  every  one  discharged  his  share  of  the  trust 
faithfully,  whatever  be  his  share  of  it,  the  world  would 
be  quite  another  place  from  what  it  is.  But  that 
cannot  be,  till  covetousness,  debauchery,  and  every 
vice,  be  unknown  among  the  rich.  ITien,  and  not 
before,  will  the  manners  of  the  poor  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, what  they  ought  to  be,  and  their  distresses 
find  the  full  relief  which  they  ought  to  find.  And, 
as  far  as  things  of  this  sort  can  be  calculated,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  right  behaviour  of  persons  whom  God 
has  placed  in  the  former  of  these  ranks,  will  be  the 
right  behaviour  and  good  condition  of  those  who  are 
cast  into  the  latter.  Every  one  of  ability  then  is  to 
be  persuaded  to  do  somewhat  towards  this,  keeping 
up  a  sense  of  virtue  and  religion  among  the  poor, 
and  relieving  their  wants  ;  each  as  much  as  he  can 
be  persuaded  to.  Since  the  generality  will  not  part 
with  their  vices,  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  Uiey 
would  bethink  themselves,  and  do  what  good  they 
are  able,  so  far  only  as  is  consistent  with  them.  A 
vicious  rich  man  cannot  pass  through  life  without 
doing  an  incredible  deal  of  mischief,  were  it  only  by 
his  example  and  influence  ;  besides  neglecting  the 
most  important  obligations,  which  arise  from  his 
superior  fortune.  Yet  still,  the  fewer  of  them  he 
neglects,  and  the  less  mischief  he  does,  the  less 
share  of  the  vices  and  miseries  of  his  inferiors  will 
lie  at  his  door :  the  less  will  be  his  guilt  and  punish- 
ment. But  conscientious  persons  of  this  rank  must 
revolve  again  and  again  in  their  minds,  how  great 
the  trust  is,  which  God  has  annexed  to  it.  They 
must  each  of  them  consider  impartially,  what  is  his 
own  particular  share  of  that  trust ;  which  is  de- 
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termined  by  his  situation,  character,  and  fortune 
together :  and  then  set  himself  to  l)e  as  useful  as  he 
can  in  those  particular  ways,  which  he  finds  thus 
marked  out  for  him.  This  is  exactly  the  precept 
of  St.  Peter ;  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift, 
even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.^  And  as 
rich  men,  by  a  right  direction  of  their  greater 
capacity,  may  entitle  themselves  to  a  greater  re- 
ward ;  so  by  a  wrong  direction  of  it,  or  even  by 
great  negligence,  they  may  become  partakers  of 
other  men's  sins,^  and  chargeable  with  other  men's 
miseries.  For  if  there  be  at  all  any  measures  of 
proportion,  any  sort  of  regularity  and  order  in  the 
administration  of  things,  it  is  self-evident,  that  unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired; and  to  whom  much  is  committed,  of  him 
shall  more  be  demanded,^ 

But  still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  every  man's 
behaviour  is  his  own  concern,  for  every  one  must 
give  account  of  his  own  works ;  and  that  the  lower 
people  are  very  greatly  to  blame  in  yielding  to  any 
ill  influence,  particularly  following  the  ill  example  of 
their  superiors ;  though  these  are  more  to  blame  in 
setting  them  such  an  example.  For,  as  our  Lord 
declares,  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  those 
just  mentioned,  that  servant  which  knew  his  lord^s 
will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  accord" 
ing  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes. 
But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy 
of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes,""  Vice  is 
itself  of  ill-desert,  and  therefore  shall  be  punished 
in  all ;  though  its  ill-desert  is  greater  or  less,  and 
so  shall  be  its  punishment,  in  proportion  to  men's 
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knowledge  of  God  and  religion :  but  it  is  in  the  most 
literal  sense  true,  that  he  who  knew  not  his  lord^s 
will,  and  committed  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall 
be  beaten,  though  with  few  stripes.  For  it  being  the 
discernment,  that  such  and  such  actions  are  evil, 
which  renders  them  vicious  in  him  who  does  them, 
ignorance  of  other  things,  though  it  may  lessen,  yet 
it  cannot  remit  the  punishment  of  such  actions  in  a 
just  administration,  because  it  cannot  destroy  the 
guilt  of  them :  much  less  can  corrupt  deference  and 
regard  to  the  example  of  superiors  in  matters  of 
plain  duty  and  sin  have  this  effect.  Indeed  the 
lowest  people  know  very  well,  that  such  ill  example 
affords  no  reason  why  they  should  do  ill ;  but  they 
hope  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  them,  and  thus  deceive 
themselves  to  their  ruin :  which  is  a  forcible  reason 
why  their  superiors  should  not  lay  this  snare  in 
their  way. 

All  this  approves  itself  to  our  natural  understand- 
ing ;  though  it  is  by  means  of  Christianity  chiefly, 
that  it  is  thus  enforced  upon  our  consciences.  And 
Christianity,  as  it  is  more  than  a  dispensation  of 
goodness,  in  the  general  notion  of  goo(hiess,  even  a 
dispensation  of  forgiveness,  of  mercy  and  favour,  on 
God's  part,  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  heighten  our 
obligations  to  charity  among  ourselves.  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us, — ^that  he  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Beloved, 
if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.^ 
With  what  unanswerable  force  is  that  question  of 
our  Lord  to  be  applied  to  every  branch  of  this  duty, 
Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 
felloW'Servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ^  And 
pan  there  be  a  stronger  inducement  to  endeavour 

'  I  John  iv.  9,  lo,  ii.        •  Matt,  xviii.  33. 
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the  reformation  of  the  world,  and  bringing  it  to  a 
sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  than  the  assurance  given 
us,  that  he  which  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way,  and,  in  like  manner,  he  also  who.  pre- 
venteth  a  person's  being  corrupted,  by  taking  care 
of  his  education,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins  f '" 

These  things  lead  us  to  the  following  observations 
on  the  several  charities  which  are  the  occasion  of 
these  annual  solemnities : 

1 .  What  we  have  to  bestow  in  charity  being  a 
trust,  we  cannot  discharge  it  faithfully,  without  tak- 
ing some  care  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  some  degree, 
that  we  bestow  it  upon  the  proper  objects  of  charity. 
One  hears  persons  complaining,  that  it  is  difHcult  to 
distinguish  who  are  such  ;  yet  oflen  seeming  to  for- 
get, that  this  is  a  reason  for  using  their  best  en- 
deavours to  do  it.  And  others  make  a  custom  of 
giving  to  idle  vagabonds :  a  kind  of  charity,  very  im- 
properly so  called,  which  one  really  wonders  people 
can  allow  themselves  in ;  merely  to  be  relieved  from 
importunity,  or  at  best,  to  gratify  a  false  good- 
nature. For  they  cannot  but  know,  that  it  is,  at 
least,  very  doubtful,  whether  what  they  thus  give 
will  not  immediately  be  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery. 
Or  suppose  it  be  not,  yet  still  they  know,  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  certain  mischief,  by  encouraging  this 
shameful  trade  of  begging  in  the  streets,  and  all  the 
disorders  which  accompany  it.  But  the  charities 
towards  which  I  now  ask  your  assistance,  as  they  are 
always  open,  so  every  one  may  contribute  to  them 
with  full  assurance,  that  he  bestows  upon  proper 
objects,  and  in  general  that  he  does  vastly  more 
good,  than  by  equal  sums  given  separately  to  par- 
ticular persons.     For  that  these  charities  really  have 

"^  James  v.  20. 
R 
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these  advantages,  has  been  fully  made  out,  by  some 
who  have  gone  before  me  in  the  duty  I  am  discharg- 
ing, and  by  the  reports  annually  published  at  this 
time. 

[^Here  the  Report  annexed  was  read,"]  " 

Let  us  thank  God  for  these  charities,  in  behalf  of 
the  poor ;  and  also  on  our  own  behalf,  as  they  give 
us  such  clear  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Indeed 
without  them,  vice  and  misery,  of  which  there  is 
still  so  much,  would  abound  so  much  more  in  this 
populous  city,  as  to  render  it  scarce  an  habitable 
place. 

2.  Amongst  the  peculiar  advantages  of  public 
charities  above  private  ones,  is  also  to  be  mentioned, 
that  they  are  examples  of  great  influence.  They 
serve  for  perpetual  memorials  of  what  I  have  been 
observing,  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  duties  which  arise  out  of 
it.  They  are  standing  admonitions  to  all  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  them,  to  go  and  do  likewise.^^ 
Educating  poor  children  in  virtue  and  religion,  re- 
lieving the  sick,  and  correcting  offenders  in  order  to 
their  amendment,  are,  in  themselves,  some  of  the 
very  best  of  good  works.  These  charities  would 
indeed  be  the  glory  of  your  city,  though  their  influ- 
ence were  confined  to  it.  But  important  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  their  importance  still  increases, 
by  their  being  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  nation ; 
which,  in  process  of  time,  of  course  copies  after  the 

'*  [The  report  consisted  of  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
children  and  grown  persons  educated,  assisted,  and  main* 
tained  by  the  horpitals  under  the  care  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  ;  these  were  Christ*s  Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew^ 
St.  Thomas's,  Bridewell,  Bethlem,  and  the  London  Work- 
house.] 

*«  Luke  X,  37. 
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metropolis.  It  has  indeed  already  imitated  every 
one  of  these  charities;  for  of  late,  the  most  difficult 
and  expensive  of  them,  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  have  been  established ;  some  within  your 
sight,  others  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  You 
will  give  me  leave  to  mention  particularly  that"*  in 
its  second  trading  city :  which  is  conducted  with 
such  disinterested  fidelity  and  prudence,  as  I  dare 
venture  to  compare  with  yours-  Again,  there  are 
particular  persons  very  blamably  unactive  and  care- 
less, yet  not  without  good  dispositions,  who,  by 
these  charities,  are  reminded  of  their  duty,  and  pro- 
voked  to  love  and  to  good  works,**  And  let  me  add, 
though  one  is  sorry  any  should  want  so  slight  a 
reason  for  contributing  to  the  most  excellent  designs, 
yet  if  any  are  supposed  to  do  so  merely  of  course, 
because  they  see  others  do  it,  still  they  help  to  sup- 
port these  monuments  of  charity,  which  are  a  con- 
tinued admonition  to  the  rich,  and  relief  to  the  poor : 
and  herein  all  good  men  rejoice,  as  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  in  a  like  case,  ^ea,  and  will  rejoice?^ 
3.  As  all  human  schemes  admit  of  improvement, 

*^  As  it  is  of  very  particular  benefit  to  those  who  ought 
always  to  be  looked  upon  with  particular  favour  by  us,  I  mean 
our  seamen  ;  so  likewise  it  is  of  very  extensive  benefit  to  the 
large  tracts  of  country  west  and  north  of  it.  Then  the  medi- 
cinal waters  near  the  city  render  it  a  still  more  proper  situation 
for  an  infirmary.  And  so  likewise  doth  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  Bath  hospital.  For  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  some 
poor  objects  will  be  sent  thither  in  hopes  of  relief  from  the 
Bath  waters,  whose  case  may  afterwards  be  found  to  require 
the  assistance  of  physic  or  surgery :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  some  may  be  sent  to  our  infirmary  for  help  from  those 
arts,  whose  case  may  be  found  to  require  the  Bath  waters.  So 
that  if  I  am  not  greatly  partial,  the  Bristol  infirmary  as  much 
deserves  encouragement  as  any  charitable  foundation  in  the 
kingdom. 

1*  Heb.  X.  24.  »»  Phil.  1.18. 
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all  public  charities,  methinks,  should  be  considered 
as  standing  open  to  proposals  for  it ;  that  the  whole 
plan  of  them,  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  brought  to  as 
great  perfection  as  is  possible.  Now  it  should  seem, 
that  employing  some  share  of  the  children's  time  in 
easy  labour,  suitable  to  their  age,  which  is  done  in 
some  of  our  charity-schools,  might  be  done  in  most 
others  of  them,  with  very  good  effect ;  as  it  is  in 
all  those  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  Then  as  the 
only  purposes  of  punishments  less  than  capital  are 
to  reform  the  offenders  themselves,  and  warn  the 
innocent  by  their  example,  every  thing  which  should 
contribute  to  make  this  kind  of  punishments 
answer  these  purposes  better  than  it  does,  would  be 
a  great  improvement.  And  whether  it  be  not  a 
thing  practicable,  and  what  would  contribute  some- 
what towards  it,  to  exclude  utterly  all  sorts  of  revel- 
mirth  from  places  where  offenders  are  confined,  to 
separate  the  young  firom  the  old,  and  force  them 
both,  in  solitude,  with  labour  and  low  diet,  to  make 
the  experiment,  how  far  their  natural  strength  of 
mind  can  support  them  under  guilt  and  shame  and 
poverty ;  this  may  deserve  consideration.  Then 
again,  some  religious  instruction  particularly  adap- 
ted to  their  condition  would  as  properly  accompany 
those  punishments  which  are  intended  to  reform,  as 
it  does  capital  ones.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be 
understood  to  discourage  the  provision  which  is 
made  for  it  in  this  latter  case :  I  heartily  wish  it 
were  better  than  it  is ;  especially  since  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  as  the  state  of  religion  is  at  present 
among  us,  that  some  condemned  malefactors  may 
have  never  had  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  enforced 
upon  their  consciences.  But  since  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged of  greater  consequence,  in  a  religious 
as  well  as  civil  respect,  how  persons  live,  than  how 
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they  die  ;  it  cannot  but  be  even  more  incumbent  on 
us  to  endeavour,  in  all  ways,  to  reclaim  those  offen- 
ders who  are  to  return  again  into  the  world,  than 
those  who  are  to  be  removed  out  of  it :  and  the  only 
effectual  means  of  reclaiming  them,  is  to  instil  into 
them  a  principle  of  religion.  If  persons  of  authority 
and  influence  would  take  things  of  this  and  a  like 
kind  under  their  consideration,  they  might  perhaps 
still  improve  those  charities ;  which  are  already,  I 
truly  believe,  under  a  better  management  than  any 
other  of  so  large  a  compass  in  the  world.    But, 

4.  With  regard  to  the  two  particular  branches  of 
them  last  mentioned,  I  would  observe,  that  our  laws 
and  whole  constitution,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  go 
more  upon  supposition  of  an  equality  amongst  man- 
kind, than  the  constitution  and  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries. Now  this  plainly  requires  that  more  particu- 
lar regard  should  be  had  to  the  education  of  the 
lower  people  here,  than  in  places  where  tliey  are 
bom  slaves  of  power,  and  to  be  made  slaves  of 
superstition.  It  is,  I  suppose,  acknowledged,  that 
they  have  greater  liberty  here,  than  they  have  any 
where  else  in  the  world.  But  unless  care  be  taken 
for  giving  them  some  inward  principle,  to  prevent 
their  abusing  this  greater  liberty  which  is  their 
birthright,  can  we  expect  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
them  ?  or  will  they  not  in  all  probability  become 
more  dissolute,  or  more  wild  and  extravagant,  what- 
ever wrong  turn  they  happen  to  take,  than  people 
of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries  ? 

5*  Let  me  again  remind  you  of  the  additional 
reason,  which  persons  of  fortune  have  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  their  whole  behaviour,  that  it  be  in 
all  respects  good  and  exemplary,  upon  account  of 
the  influence  which  it  will  have  upon  the  manners 
of  their  inferiors.    And  pray  observe  how  strictly 
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this  is  connected  with  the  occasion  of  our  present 
meeting ;  how  much  your  good  behaviour  in  private 
life  will  contribute  to  promote  the  good  design  of  all 
these  charities ;  and  how  much  the  contrary  would 
tend  to  defeat  it,  and  even  to  produce  the  evils 
which  they  are  intended  to  prevent  or  to  remedy. 
Whatever  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  these 
poor  children  at  school,  there  is  always  danger  of 
their  being  corrupted,  when  they  come  from  it.  And 
this  danger  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
wickedness  of  the  age  they  are  to  pass  through. 
But  if,  upon  their  coming  abroad  into  the  world, 
they  find  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  recom- 
mended by  the  example  of  their  superiors,  and  vice 
and  irreligion  really  discountenanced,  this  will  con- 
firm them  in  the  good  principles  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  and  give  the  best  ground  to  hope 
they  will  never  depart  from  them.  And  the  like  is 
to  be  said  of  offenders,  who  may  have  had  a  sense  of 
virtue  and  religion  wrought  in  them,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  labour  and  confinement.  Again  :  dissolute 
and  debauched  persons  of  fortune  greatly  increase 
the  general  corruption  of  manners ;  and  this  is  what 
increases  want  and  misery  of  all  kinds.  So  that  they 
may  contribute  largely  to  any  or  all  of  these  chari- 
ties, and  yet  undo  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  mis- 
chief which  they  do,  by  their  example,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways.  But  still  the  mischief  which  they  do, 
suppose  by  their  example,  is  an  additional  reason 
why  they  should  contribute  to  them ;  even  injustice 
to  particular  persons,  in  whose  ruin  they  may  have 
an  unknown  share  of  guilt;  or  however  injustice  to 
society  in  general ;  for  which  they  will  deserve  com- 
mendation, how  blamable  soever  they  are  for  the 
other.  And  indeed  amidst  the  dark  prospect  before 
us,  from  that  profligateness  of  manners,  and  scorn  of 
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religion,  which  so  generally  abound,  this  good  spirit 
of  charity  to  the  poor  discovering  itself  in  so  great  a 
degree,  upon  these  occasions,  and  likewise  in  the 
late  necessitous  time,  even  amongst  persons  far 
from  being  blameless  in  other  respects ;  this  cannot 
but  afford  hopes,  that  we  are  not  given  over  by 
Providence,  and  also  that  they  themselves  will  at 
length  consider,  and  not  go  on  contributing,  by  the 
example  of  their  vices,  to  the  introduction  of  that 
distress,  which  they  so  commendably  relieve  by  their 
liberality. 

To  conclude  :  let  our  charity  towards  men  be  ex- 
alted into  piety  towards  God,  from  the  serious  con- 
sideration, that  we  are  all  his  creatures ;  considera- 
tion which  enforces  that  duty  upon  our  consciences, 
as  we  have  any  regard  to  him.  This  kind  of  abjuration, 
and  a  most  solemn  one  it  is,  one  often  hears  profaned 
by  a  very  unworthy  sort  of  people,  when  they  ask 
relief /or  GocTs  sake.  But  surely  the  principle  itself, 
which  contains  in  it  every  thing  great  and  just  and 
good,  is  grievously  forgotten  among  us.  To  relieve 
the  poor /or  GocTs  sake,  is  to  do  it  in  conformity  to 
the  order  of  nature,  and  to  his  will,  and  his  example, 
who  is  the  Author  and  Governor  of  it ;  and  in  thank- 
ful remembrance,  that  all  we  have  is  from  his 
bounty.  It  is  to  do  it  in  his  behalf,  and  as  to  him. 
For  he  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord;^^  and  our  Saviour  Jias  declared,  that  he  will 
take  as  given  to  himself,  what  is  given  in  a  well- 
chosen  charity.'^  Lastly,  it  is  to  do  it  under  a  sense 
of  the  account  which  will  be  required  of  what  is  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  when  the  rich  and  poor,  who 
meet  here  upon  terms  of  so  great  inequality,  shall 
meet  hereafter  upon  a  level,  before  Him  who  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all, 

"  Prov.  xix.  17.  "  Matt.  xxv.  40. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  IN  THE 
ABBEY-CHURCH  OF  WESTMINSTER,  ON  FRIDAY, 
JANUARY  30,  1  740-41 ,  BEING  THE  DAY  APPOINTED 
TO  BE  OBSERVED  AS  THE  DAY  OF  THE  MARTYRDOM 
OF  KING  CHARLES  I. 

Andnot  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciouS' 
ness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God, — l  Peter  ii.  16. 

N  history  so  full  of  important  and  in- 
teresting events  as  that  which  this 
day  recalls  annually  to  our  thoughts, 
cannot  but  afford  them  very  different 
subjects  for  their  most  serious  and 
useful  employment.  But  there  seems  none  which 
it  more  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  than  that  of 
hypocrisy,  as  it  sets  before  us  so  many  examples  of 
it ;  or  which  will  yield  us  more  practical  instruction, 
as  these  examples  so  forcibly  admonish  us,  not  only 
to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  pernicious  effects  of 
this  vice  in  others,  but  also  to  watch  over  our  own 
hearts,  against  everything  of  the  like  kind  in  our- 
selves: for  hypocrisy,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
consideration  of  things,  is  of  much  larger  extent 
than  every  one  may  imagine. 

In  common  language,  which  is  formed  upon  the 
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common  intercourses  amongst  men,  hypocrisy  sig- 
nifies little  more  than  their  pretending  what  they 
really  do  not  mean,  in  order  to  delude  one  another. 
But  in  scripture,  which  treats  chiefly  of  our  be- 
haviour towards  God  and  our  own  consciences,  it 
signifies,  not  only  the  endeavour  to  delude  our 
fellow-creatures,  but  likewise  insincerity  towards 
him,  and  towards  ourselves.  And  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  whole  analogy  of  scripture  language, 
to  use  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,^  must  be 

*  The  hypocrisy  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  in  Matt.  xvi.  at  the  beginning,  and  in  Luke  xii.  54,  is 
determinately  this,  that  their  vicious  passions  blinded  them  so 
as  to  prevent  their  discerning  the  evidence  of  our  Saviour*s  mis*, 
sion  ;  though  no  more  understanding  was  necessary  to  discern 
it,  than  what  they  had,  and  made  use  of  in  common  matters. 
Here  they  are  called  hypocrites  merely  upon  account  of  their 
insincerity  towards  God  and  their  own  consciences,  and  not  at 
all  on  account  of  any  insincerity  towards  men.  This  last  in- 
deed is  included  in  that  general  hypocrisy,  which,  throughout 
the  gospels,  is  represented  as  their  distinguished  character ;  but 
the  former  is  as  much  included.  For  they  were  not  men,  who, 
without  any  belief  at  all  of  religion,  put  on  the  appearance  oi* 
it  only  in  order  to  deceive  the  world  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
believed  their  religion,  and  were  zealous'  in  it.  But  their  reli- 
gion, which  they  believed,  and  were  zealous  in,  was  in  its  na- 
ture hypocritical :  for  it  was  the  form,  not  the  reality ;  it 
allowed  them  immoral  practices;  and  indeed  was  itselFinsome 
respects  immoral,  as  they  indulged  their  pride  and  uncharitable- 
ness  under  the  notion  of  zeal  for  it.  See  Jer.  ix.  6.  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  36.  Job  iii.  ig-  and  Matt.  xv.  7 — 14.  and  xxiii.  13, 16, 
19,  24,  26.  where  hypocrite  and  blind  are  used  promiscuously. 
Again,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin^  and  its 
deceiving  those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  Heb.  iii.  13.  £ph.  iv. 
22.  Rom.  vii.  11 :  of  men's  acting  as  if  they  could  deceive  and 
mock  God  ;  Isa.  xxix.  15.  Acts  v.  3.  Gal.  vi.  7  :  of  their  blind- 
ing  their  own  eyes  ,•  Matt.  xiii.  15.  Acts  xxviii.  27  :  and  deceiv- 
ing themselves ;  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  being 
deceived  ;  i  Cor.  iii.  18.  i  John  i.  8.  Galatians  vi.  3.  James 
i.  22,  26.  Many  more  coincident  passages  might  be  men- 
tioned :  but  I  will  add  only  one.     In  2  Thess.  ii.  it  is  foretold, 
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understood  to  mean,  not  only  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose upon  others,  by  indulging  wayward  passions, 
or  carrying  on  indirect  designs,  under  pretences  of 
it ;  but  also  excusing  and  palliating  such  things  to 
ourselves  ;  serving  ourselves  of  such  pretences  to 
quiet  our  own  minds  in  anything  which  is  wrong. 

Liberty  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  most  part,  signifies,  being  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  the  cerenionial  law ;  or  of  sin  and  the 
devil,  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.^  This  last  is  a  progressive  state  : 
and  the  perfection  of  it,  whether  attainable  in  this 
world  or  not,  consists  in  that  perfect  love,^  which  St. 
John  speaks  of;  and  which,  as  it  implies  an  entire 

that  by  means  of  some  forcty  some  energy  of  deluslotiy  men 
should  believe  the  He  which  is  there  treated  of:  \.h.\%  force  of 
delusion  is  not  anything  without  them,  but  somewhat  within 
them,  which  it  is  expressly  said  they  should  bring  upon  them- 
selves, by  not  receiving  the  love  of  the  truth,  hut  having  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness.  Answering  to  all  this  is  that  very  remarkable 
passage  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  Luke  xi.  34,  35,  and 
that  admonition  repeated  fourteen  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  Aim  hear.  And  the  ground 
of  this  whole  manner  of  considering  things  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  as  only  a  peculiar  kind  of  phraseology,  but  is  a  most 
accurate  and  strictly  just  manner  of  considering  characters  and 
moral  conduct ;  the  ground  of  it,  1  say,  is,  that  when  persons 
will  not  be  influenced  by  such  evidence  in  religion  as  they  act 
upon  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  or  when  their  notions  of  reli- 
gion (and  I  might  add  of  virtue)  are  in  any  sort  reconcilable 
with  what  is  vicious,  it  is  some  faulty  negligence  or  prejudice 
which  thus  deludes  them  ;  in  very  different  ways,  perhaps,  and 
very  different  degrees.  But  when  any  one  is  thus  deluded 
through  his  own  fault,  in  whatever  way  or  degree  it  is,  he  de- 
ludes himself.  And  this  is  as  properly  hypocrisy  towards  him- 
self, as  deluding  the  world  is  hypocrisy  towards  the  world : 
and  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  acts  as  if  he  could  deceive  and  mock 
God ;  and  therefore  is  an  hypocrite  towards  Him,  in  as  strict 
and  literal  a  sense  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

'  Rom.  viii.  21.  ^  i  John  iv.  18. 
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coincidence  of  our  wills  with  the  will  of  God,  must 
be  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  freedom,  in  the  most 
literal  and  proper  sense.  But  whatever  St.  Peter 
distinctly  mezmt  by  this  word,  liberty y  the  text  gives 
occasion  to  consider  any  kind  of  it,  which  is  liable 
to  the  abuse  he  here  warns  us  against.  However, 
it  appears  that  he  meant  to  comprehend  that  liberty, 
were  it  more  or  less,  which  they  to  whom  he  was 
writing  enjoyed  under  civil  government :  for  of  civil 
government  he  is  speaking  just  before  and  after- 
wards: Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord^s  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king, 
as  supreme  ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that 
are  sent  by  him.  For  so  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
with  well-doing,  of  which  dutiftil  behaviour  towards 
authority  is  a  very  material  instance,  ye  may  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  :*  as  free,  per- 
haps in  distinction  from  the  servile  state,  of  which 
he  speaks  afterwards,  and  not  using  your  liberty 
for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,^  of  anything  wrong, 
for  so  the  word  signifies ;  and  therefore  compre- 
hends petulance,  affectation  of  popularity,  with  any 
other  like  fHvolous  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  more 
hateful  and  dangerous  passions  such  as  malice,  or 
ambition ;  for  all  of  which  liberty  may  equally  be 
used  as  a  cloak.  The  apostle  adds,  but  as -the  ser^ 
vants  of  God:  as  free — but  as  his  servants,  who 
requires  dutiful  submission  to  every  ordinance  of 
man,  to  his  magistracy ;  and  to  whom  we  are  ac- 
countable for  our  manner  of  using  the  liberty  we 
enjoy  under  it ;  as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  our 
behaviour.  Not  using  your  liberty  as  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God, 
Here  are  three  things  offered  to  our  consideration : 

*  Z  Pet.  ii.  13 — 15.  •  Vcr.  i6. 
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First,  A  general  supposition,  that  what  is  wrong 
cannot  be  avowed  in  its  proper  colours,  but  stands 
in  need  of  some  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  it :  secondly, 
A  particular  one,  that  there  is  danger,  some  singu- 
lar danger,  of  liberty's  being  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose :  lastly.  An  admonition  not  to  make  this  ill 
use  of  our  liberty,  but  to  use  it  as  the  servants  of 
God. 

I.  Here  is  a  general  Supposition,  that  what  is 
wrong  cannot  be  avowed  in  its  proper  colours,  but 
stands  in  need  of  some  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  it. 
God  has  constituted  our  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
society,  after  such  a  manner,  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, men  cannot  encourage  or  support  themselves 
in  wickedness  upon  the  foot  of  there  being  no  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  or  by  a  direct 
avowal  of  wrong ;  but  by  disguising  it,  an^  endea- 
vouring to  spread  over  it  some  colours  of  right. 
And  they  do  this  in  every  capacity  and  every  res- 
pect, in  which  there  is  a  right  or  a  wrong.  They  do 
it,  not  only  as  social  creatures  under  civil  govern- 
ment, but  also  as  moral  agents  under  the  government 
of  God ;  in  one  case  to  make  a  proper  figure  in  the 
world,  and  delude  their  fellow-creatures;  in  the 
other  to  keep  peace  within  themselves,  and  delude 
their  own  consciences.  And  the  delusion  in  both 
cases  being  voluntary,  is,  in  scripture,  called  by  one 
name,  and  spoken  against  in  the  same  manner: 
though  doubtless  they  are  much  more  explicit  with 
themselves,  and  more  distinctly  conscious  of  what 
they  are  about,  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  all  governments  are  vir- 
tuous ones,  prohibiting  treachery,  injustice,  cruelty : 
and  the  law  of  reputation  enforces  those  civil  laws, 
by  rendering  these  vices  every  where  infamous,  and 
the  contrary  virtues  honourable  and  of  good  report. 
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Thus  far  the  constitution  of  society  is  visibly  moral : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  men  cannot  live  in  it  without 
taking  care  to  cover  those  vices  when  they  have 
them,  arid  make  some  profession  of  the  opposite 
virtues,  fidelity,  justice,  kind  regard  to  others,  when 
they  have  them  not :  but  especially  is  this  necessary 
in  order  to  disguise  and  colour  over  indirect  pur- 
poses, which  require  the  concurrence  of  several 
persons. 

Now  all  false  pretences  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
called  hypocritical,  as  being  contrary  to  simplicity ; 
though  not  always  designed,  properly  speaking,  to 
beget  a  false  belief.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
they  are  often  made  without  any  formal  intention  to 
have  them  believed,  or  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
is  any  reality  under  these  pretences.  Many  ex- 
amples occur  of  verbal  professions  of  fidelity,  justice, 
public  regards,  in  cases  where  there  could  be  no 
imagination  of  their  being  believed.  And  what 
other  account  can  be  given  of  these  merely  verbal 
professions,  but  that  they  were  thought  the  proper 
language  for  the  public  ear ;  and  made  in  business 
for  the  very  same  kind  of  reasons  as  civility  is  kept 
up  in  conversation  ? 

These  false  professions  of  virtue,  which  men  have, 
in  all  ages,  found  it  necessary  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance with  abroad,  must  have  been  originally 
taken  up  in  order  to  deceive  in  the  proper  sense  : 
then  they  became  habitual,  and  often  intended 
merely  by  way  of  form :  yet  often  still,  to  serve 
their  original  purpose  of  deceiving. 

There  is  doubtless  amongst  mankind  a  great  deal 
of  this  hypocrisy  towards  each  other:  but  not  so 
much  as  may  sometimes  be  supposed.  For  part 
which  has,  at  first  sight,  this  appearance,  is  in  re- 
ality that  other  hypocrisy  before  mentioned;  that 
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self-deceit,  of  which  the  scripture  so  remarltLably 
takes  notice.  There  are  indeed  persons  who  live 
without  God  in  the  world  :^  and  some  appear  so 
hardened  as  to  keep  no  measures  with  themselves. 
But  as  very  ill  men  may  have  a  real  and  strong 
sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  proportion  as  this  is 
the  case  with  any,  they  cannot  be  easy  within  them- 
selves but  by  deluding  their  consciences.  And 
though  they  should,  in  great  measure,  get  over 
their  religion,  yet  this  will  not  do.  For  as  long  as 
they  carry  about  with  them  any  such  sense  of  things, 
as  makes  them  condemn  what  is  wrong  in  others, 
they  could  not  but  condemn  the  same  in  themselves, 
and  dislike  and  be  disgusted  with  their  own  character 
and  conduct,  if  they  would  consider  them  distinctly, 
and  in  a  full  light.  But  this  sometimes  they  care- 
lessly neglect  to  do,  and  sometimes  carefully  avoid 
doing.  And  as  the  integrity  of  the  upright  guides 
him^  guides  even  a  man's  judgment ;  so  wicked- 
ness may  distort  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  he  may 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  put  darkness  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness  /  and  think  wickedly y 
that  God  is  such  an  one  as  himself^  Even  the 
better  sort  of  men  are,  in  some  degree,  liable  to 
disguise  and  palliate  their  failings  to  themselves : 
but  perhaps  there  are  few  men  who  go  on  calmly 
in  a  course  of  very  bad  things,  without  somewhat 
of  the  kind  now  described  in  a  very  high  degree. 
They  try  appearances  upon  themselves  as  well  as 
upon  the  world,  and  with  at  least  as  much  success; 
and  choose  to  manage  so  as  to  make  their  own 
minds  easy  with  their  faults,  which  can  scarce  be 
without  management,  rather  than  to  mend  them. 
But  whether  firom  men's  deluding  themselves,  or 

•  Eph.  ii.  12.  7  Prov.  xi.  3. 

^  isa.  V.  20.  •  Psalm  1.  21. 
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from  their  intending  to  delude  the  world,  it  is  evi- 
dent scarce  anything  wrong  in  public  has  ever  been 
accomplished,  or  even  attempted,  but  under  false 
colours :  either  by  pretending  one  thing,  which  was 
right,  to  be  designed,  when  it  was  really  another 
thing,  which  was  wrong ;  or  if  that  which  was  wrong 
was  avowed,  by  endeavouring  to  give  it  some  ap- 
pearance of  right.  For  tyranny,  and  faction  so 
friendly  to  it,  and  which  is  indeed  tyranny  out  of 
power,  and  unjust  wars,  and  persecution,  by  which 
the  earth  has  been  laid  waste ;  all  this  has  all  along 
been  carried  on  with  pretences  of  truth,  right,  gene- 
ral good.  So  it  is,  men  cannot  find  in  their  heart 
to  join  in  such  things,  without  such  honest  words 
to  be  the  bond  of  the  union,  though  they  know 
among  themselves,  that  they  are  only  words,  and 
often  though  they  know,  that  every  body  else  knows 
it  too. 

These  observations  might  be  exemplified  by  nu- 
merous instances  in  the  history  which  led  to  them: 
and  without  them  it  is  impossible  to  understand  in 
any  sort  the  general  character  of  the  chief  actors  in 
it,  who  were  engaged  in  the  black  design  of  sub- 
verting the  constitution  of  their  country.  This  they 
completed  with  the  most  enormous  act  of  mere 
power,  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
in  express  contradiction  to  the  real  design  and  pub- 
lic votes  of  that  assembly,  whose  commission,  they 
professed,  was  their  only  warrant  for  anything  they 
did  throughout  the  whole  rebellion.  Yet  with  un- 
heard-of hypocrisy  towards  men,  towards  God  and 
their  own  consciences — ^for  without  such  a  compli- 
cation of  it  their  conduct  is  inexplicable — even  this 
action,  which  so  little  admitted  of  any  cloak,  was, 
we  know,  contrived  and  carried  into  execution,  un- 
der pretences  of  authority,  religion,  liberty,  and  by 
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profaning  the  forms  of  justice  in  an  arraignment 
and  trial,  like  to  what  is  used  in  regular  legal  pro- 
cedures. No  age  indeed  can  shew  an  example  ot 
hypocrisy  parallel  to  this.  But  the  history  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries  will  shew,  what  has  been 
really  going  forward  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to 
be  very  different  from  what  has  been  always  pre- 
tended ;  and  that  virtue  has.  been  everywhere  pro- 
fessed much  more  than  it  has  been  anywhere 
practised :  nor  could  society,  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  constitution,  subsist  without  some  general  pub- 
lic profession  of  it.  Thus  the  face  and  appearance 
which  the  world  has  in  all  times  put  on,  for  the  ease 
and  ornament  of  life,  and  in  pursuit  of  further  ends, 
is  the  justest  satire  upon  what  has  in  all  times  been 
carrying  on  under  it :  and  ill  men  are  destined,  by 
the  condition  of  their  being  as  social  creatures, 
always  to  bear  about  with  them,  and,  in  different 
degrees,  to  profess,  that  law  of  virtue,  by  which 
they  shall  finally  be  judged  and  condemned. 

II.  As  fair  pretences,  of  one  sort  or  other,  have 
thus  always  been  made  use  of  by  mankind  to  colour 
over  indirect  and  wrong  designs  from  the  world, 
and  to  palliate  and  excuse  them  to  their  own  minds ; 
liberty,  in  common  with  all  other  good  things,  is 
liable  to  be  made  this  use  of,  arid  is  also  liable  to  it 
in  a  way  more  peculiar  to  itself:  which  was  the 
second  thing  to  be  considered. 

In  the  history  which  this  day  refers  us  to,  we 
find  our  constitution,  in  Church  and  State,  destroyed 
under  pretences,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  secur- 
ing liberty,  and  carrying  it  to  a  greater  height. 
The  destruction  of  the  former  was  with  zeal  of  such 
a  kind,  as  would  not  have  been  warrantable,  though 
it  had  been  employed  in  the  destruction  of  heathen- 
ism.    And  the  confusions,  the  persecuting  spirit. 
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and  incredible  fanaticism,  which  grew  up  upon  its 
ruins,  cannot  but  teach  sober-minded  men  to  re- 
verence so  mild  2md  reasonable  an  establishment, 
now  it  is  restored ;  for  the  preservation  of  Christi- 
anity, and  keeping  up  a  sense  of  it  amongst  us,  and 
for  the  instruction  and  guide  of  the  ignorant ;  nay 
were  it  only  for  guarding  religion  from  such  extra- 
vagances :  especially  as  these  important  purposes 
are  served  by  it  without  bearing  hard  in  the  least 
upon  any. 

And  the  concurrent  course  of  things,  which 
brought  on  the  ruin  of  our  civil  constitution,  and 
what  followed  upon  it,  are  no  less  instructive.  The 
opposition,  by  legal  and  parliamentary  methods,  to 
prerogatives  unknown  to  the  constitution,  was  doubt- 
less formed  upon  the  justest  fears  in  behalf  of  it. 
But  new  distrusts  arose  :  new  causes  were  given  for 
them :  these  were  most  unreasonably  aggravated. 
The  better  part  gradually  gave  way  to  the  more 
violent:  and  the  better  part  themselves  seem  to 
have  insisted  upon  impracticable  securities  against 
that  one  danger  to  liberty,  of  which  they  had  too 
great  cause  to  be  apprehensive ;  and  wonderfully 
overlooked  all  other  dangers  to  it,  which  yet  were, 
and  ever  will  be,  many  and  great.  Thus  they 
joined  in  the  current  measures,  till  they  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  stop  the  mischiefs,  to  which,  with 
too  much  distrust  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the 
other,  they  had  contributed.  Never  was  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  Wise  Man's  observation, 
that  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water, ^^  For  this  opposition,  thus  begun,  surely 
without  intent  of  proceeding  to  violence  ;  yet,  as  it 
went  on,  like  an  overflowing  stream  in  its  progress, 
it  collected  all  sort  of  impurities,  and  grew  more 

*®  Prov.  xvii.  14. 
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outrageous  as  it  grew  more  corrupted;  till  at  length  it 
bore  down  everything  good  before  it.  This  naturally 
brought  on  arbitrary  power  in  one  shape,  which 
was  odious  to  every  body,  and  which  could  not  be 
accommodated  to  the  forms  of  our  constitution ;  and 
put  us  in  the  utmost  danger  of  having  it  entailed 
upon  us  under  another,  which  might.  For  at  the 
king's  return,  such  was  the  just  indignation  of  the 
public  at  what  it  had  seen,  and  fear  of  feeling  again 
what  it  had  felt,  from  the  popular  side ;  such  the 
depression  and  compliance,  not  only  of  the  more 
guilty,  but  also  of  those,  who  with  better  meaning 
had  gone  on  with  them ;  and  a  great  deal  too  far 
many  of  this  character  had  gone ;  and  such  the 
undistinguishing  distrust  the  people  had  of  them 
all,  that  the  chief  security  of  our  liberties  seems 
to  have  been,  their  not  being  attempted  at  that 
time. 

But  though  persons  contributed  to  all  this  mis- 
chief and  danger  with  different  degrees  of  guilt, 
none  could  contribute  to  them  with  innocence,  who 
at  all  knew  what  they  were  about.  Indeed  the  des- 
truction of  a  free  constitution  of  government,  though 
men  see  or  fancy  many  defects  in  it,  and  whatever 
they  design  or  pretend,  ought  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  horror.  For  the  design  is  in  itself  unjust, 
since  it  is  romantic  to  suppose  it  legal :  it  cannot 
be  prosecuted  without  the  most  wicked  means  ;  nor 
accomplished  but  with  the  present  ruin  of  liberty, 
religious  as  well  as  civil ;  for  it  must  be  the  ruin  of 
its  present  security.  Whereas  the  restoration  of 
it  must  depend  upon  a  thousand  future  contingen- 
cies, the  integrity,  understanding,  power  of  the 
persons,  into  whose  hands  anarchy  and  confusion 
should  throw  things ;  and  who  they  will  be,  the 
history  before  us  may  surely  serve  to  shew,  no 
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human  foresight  can  determine  ;  even  though  such 
a  terrible  crisis  were  to  happen  in  an  age,  not  dis- 
tinguished for  the  want  of  principle  and  public  spirit, 
and  when  nothing  particular  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  abroad.  It  would  be  partiality  to  say, 
that  no  constitution  of  government  can  possibly  be 
imagined  more  perfect  than  our  own.  And  in- 
genuous youth  may  be  warmed  with  the  idea  of 
one,  against  which  nothing  can  be  objected.  But 
it  is  the  strongest  objection  against  attempting  to 
put  in  practice  the  most  perfect  theory,  that  it  is 
impracticable,  or  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted. 
And  whoever  will  thoroughly  consider,  in  what  de- 
gree mankind  are  really  influenced  by  reason,  and 
in  what  degree  by  custom,  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  state  of  human  aflairs  does  not  even 
admit  of  an  equivalent  for  the  mischief  of  setting 
things  afloat ;  and  the  danger  of  parting  with  those 
securities  of  liberty,  which  arise  from  regulations  of 
long  prescription  and  ancient  usage :  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  directors  are  so  very  numerous, 
and  the  obedient  so  few.  Reasonable  men  there- 
fore will  look  upon  the  general  plan  of  our  consti- 
tution, transmitted  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as 
sacred ;  and  content  themselves  with  calmly  doing 
what  their  station  requires,  towards  rectifying  the 
particular  things  which  they  think  amiss,  and  sup- 
plying the  particular  things  which  they  think  defi- 
cient in  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable  without  endanger- 
ing the  whole. 

But  liberty  is  in  many  other  dangers  from  itself, 
besides  those  which  arise  from  formed  designs  of 
destroying  it,  under  hypocritical  pretences,  or 
romantic  schemes  of  restoring  it  upon  a  more 
perfect  plan.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  become 
excessive,  and  to  degenerate  insensibly  into  licen- 
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tiousness;  in  the  same  mamier  as  liberality,  for 
example,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  extravagance. 
And  as  men  cloak  their  extravagance  to  themselves 
under  the  notion  of  liberality,  and  to  the  world  un- 
der the  name  of  it,  so  licentiousness  passes  under 
the  name  and  notion  of  liberty.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  there  is,  in  some  respects  or  other, 
a  very  peculiar  contrariety  between  those  vices 
which  consist  in  excess,  and  the  virtues  of  which 
they  are  said  to  be  the  excess,  and  the  resemblance, 
and  whose  names  they  affect  to  bear ;  the  excess 
of  anything  being  always  to  its  hurt,  and  tending 
to  its  destruction.  In  this  manner  licentiousness  is, 
in  its  very  nature,  a  present  infringement  upon 
liberty,  and  dangerous  to  it  for  the  future.  Yet  it 
is  treated  by  many  persons  with  peculiar  indulgence 
under  this  very  notion,  as  being  an  excess  of  liberty. 
And  an  excess  of  liberty  it  is  to  the  licentious  them- 
selves :  but  what  is  it  to  those  who  suffer  by  them, 
and  who  do  not  think,  that  amends  is  at  all  made 
them  by  having  it  left  in  their  power  to  retaliate 
safely  ?  When  by  popular  insurrections,  or  defama- 
tory libels,  or  in  any  like  way,  the  needy  and  the 
turbulent  securely  injure  quiet  people  in  their  fortune 
or  good  name,  so  far  quiet  people  are  no  more  free 
than  if  a  single  tyrant  used  them  thus.  A  parti- 
cular man  may  be  licentious  without  being  less  free : 
but  a  community  cannot;  since  the  licentiousness 
of  one  will  unavoidably  break  in  upon  the  liberty  of 
another.  Civil  liberty,  the  liberty  of  a  community, 
is  a  severe  and  a  restrained  thing ;  implies  in  the 
notion  of  it,  authority,  settled  subordinations,  sub- 
jection, and  obedience  ;  and  is  altogether  as  much 
hurt  by  too  little  of  this  kind,  as  by  too  much  of  it. 
And  the  love  of  liberty,  when  it  is  indeed  the  love 
of  liberty,  which  carries  us  to  withstand  tyranny, 
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will  as  much  carry  us  to  reverence  authority,  and 
support  it ;  for  this  most  obvious  reason,  that  one 
is  as  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  liberty,  as  the 
other  is  destructive  of  it.  And  therefore  the  love 
of  liberty,  which  does  not  produce  this  effect ;  the 
love  of  liberty,  which  is  not  a  real  principle  of  duti- 
ful behaviour  towards  authority ;  is  as  hypocritical, 
as  the  religion  which  is  not  productive  of  a  good 
life.  Licentiousness  is,  in  truth,  such  an  excess  of 
liberty  as  is  of  the  same  nature  with  tyranny.  For 
what  is  the  difference  between  them,  but  that  one 
is  lawless  power  exercised  under  pretence  of  autho- 
rity, or  by  persons  invested  with  it ;  the  other  law- 
less power  exercised  under  pretence  of  liberty, 
or  without  any  pretence  at  alH  A  people  then  must 
always  be  less  firee  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
licentious;  licentiousness  being  not  only  different 
from  liberty,  but  directly  contrary  to  it;  a  direct 
breach  upon  it. 

It  is  moreover  of  a  growing  nature ;  and  of 
speedy  growth  too ;  and,  with  the  culture  which  it 
has  amongst  us,  needs  no  great  length  of  time  to 
get  to  such  an  height  as  no  legal  government  will 
be  able  to  restrain,  or  subsist  under :  which  is  the 
condition  the  historian  describes  in  saying,  they 
could  neither  bear  their  vices  nor  the  remedies  of 
them."  I  said  legal  government :  for,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
becoming  savages.  Had  licentiousness  finished  its 
work,  and  destroyed  our  constitution,  power  would 
not  be  wanting,  from  one  quarter  or  another,  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  us,  and  keep  us  in  subjection.  But 
government,  as  distinguished  from  mere  power, 
free  government,  necessarily  implies  reverence  in 
the  subjects  of  it,  for  authority,  or  power  regulated 

''  Nee  vitia  nostra,  nee  remedia  pati  possumus,  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  i. 
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by  laws ;  and  an  habit  of  submission  to  the  sub- 
ordinations in  civil  life,  throughout  its  several  ranks : 
nor  is  a  people  capable  of  liberty  without  somewhat 
of  this  kind.  But  it  must  be  observed,  and  less 
surely  cannot  be  observed,  this  reverence  and  sub- 
mission will  at  best  be  very  precarious,  if  it  be  not 
founded  upon  a  sense  of  authority  being  God's 
ordinance,  and  the  subordinations  in  life  a  providen- 
tal  appointment  of  things.  Now  let  it  be  con- 
sidered— for  surely  it  is  not  duly  considered — ^what 
is  really  the  short  amount  of  those  representations 
which  persons  of  superior  rank  give,  and  encourage 
to  be  given  of  each  other,  and  which  are  spread 
over  the  nation  1  Is  it  not  somewhat,  in  itself,  and 
in  its  circumstances,  beyond  anything  in  any  other 
age  or  country  of  the  world  1  And  what  effect  must 
the  continuance  of  this  extravagant  licentiousness 
in  them,  not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  it,  have  upon 
the  people  in  those  respects  just  mentioned  1  Must 
it  not  necessarily  tend  to  wear  out  of  their  minds 
all  reverence  for  authority,  and  respect  for  superiors 
of  every  sort ;  and,  joined  with  the  irreligious  prin- 
ciples we  find  so  industriously  propagated,  to  in- 
troduce a  total  profligateness  amongst  them  ;  since, 
let  them  be  as  bad  as  they  will,  it  is  scarce  possible 
they  can  be  so  bad  as  they  are  instructed  they  may 
be,  or  worse  than  they  are  told  their  superiors  are? 
And  is  there  no  danger  that  all  this — to  mention 
only  one  supposable  course  of  it — may  raise  some- 
what like  that  levelling  spirit,  upon  atheistical 
principles,  which  in  the  last  age,  prevailed  upon  en- 
thusiastic ones  1  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility,  that 
different  sorts  of  people  may  unite  in  it  upon  these 
contrary  principles.  And  may  not  this  spirit,  to- 
gether with  a  concurrence  of  ill  humours,  and  of 
persons  who  hope  to  find  their  account  in  confusion. 
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soon  prevail  to  such  a  degree,  as  will  require 
more  of  the  good  old  principles  of  loyalty  and  of 
religion  to  withstand  it,  than  appear  to  be  left 
amongst  us  I 

What  legal  remedies  can  be  provided  against 
these  mischiefs,  or  whether  any  at  all,  are  con- 
siderations the  farthest  from  my  thoughts.  No 
government  can  be  free,  which  is  not  administered 
by  general  stated  laws :  and  these  cannot  compre- 
hend every  case,  which  wants  to  be  provided 
against :  nor  can  new  ones  be  made  for  every  par- 
ticular case,  as  it  arises :  and  more  particular  laws, 
as  well  as  more  general  ones,  admit  of  infinite 
evasions :  and  legal  government  forbids  any  but 
legal  methods  of  redress;  which  cannot  but  be 
liable  to  the  same  sort  of  imperfections  :  besides  the 
additional  one  of  delay ;  and  whilst  redress  is  de- 
layed, however  unavoidably,  wrong  subsists.  Then 
there  are  very  bad  things,  which  human  authority 
can  scarce  provide  against  at  all,  but  by  methods 
dangerous  to  liberty;  nor  fully,  but  by  such  as 
would  be  fatal  to  it.  These  things  shew,  that 
liberty,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  absolutely  requires, 
and  even  supposes,  that  people  be  able  to  govern 
themselves  in  those  respects  in  which  they  are  free ; 
otherwise  their  wickedness  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  liberty,  and  this  greatest  of  blessings  will  be- 
come a  curse. 

III.  These  things  shew  likewise,  that  there  is  but 
one  adequate  remedy  to  the  forementioned  evils, 
even  that  which  the  apostle  prescribes  in  the  last 
words  of  the  text,  to  consider  ourselves  as  the 
servants  of  God,  who  enjoins  dutiful  submission  to 
civil  authority,  as  his  ordinance ;  and  to  whom  we 
are  accountable  for  the  use  we  make  of  the  lib:rty 
which  we  enjoy  under  it.    Since  men  cannot  live 
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out  of  society,  nor  in  it  without  government,  govern- 
ment is  plainly  a  divine  appointment ;  and  conse- 
quently submission  to  it,  a  most  evident  duty  of  the 
law  of  nature.  And  we  all  know  in  how  forcible  a 
manner  it  is  put  upon  our  consciences  in  scripture. 
Nor  can  this  obligation  be  denied  formally  upon  any 
principles,  but  such  as  subvert  all  other  obligations. 
Yet  many  amongst  us  seem  not  to  consider  it  as 
any  obligation  at  all.  This  doubtless  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  dissoluteness  and  corruption  of 
manners :  but  I  think  it  is  partly  owing  to  their 
having  reduced  it  to  nothing  in  theory.  Whereas 
this  obligation  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  same  foot 
with  all  other  general  ones,  which  are  not  absolute 
and  without  exception :  and  our  submission  is  due 
in  all  cases  but  those,  which  we  really  discern  to 
be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  And  they  who 
are  perpetually  displaying  the  exceptions,  though 
they  do  not  indeed  contradict  the  meaning  of  any 
particular  texts  of  scripture,  which  surely  intended 
to  make  no  alteration  in  men's  civil  rights;  yet 
they  go  against  the  general  tenor  of  scripture.  For 
the  scripture,  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  commands 
submission ;  supposing  men  apt  enough  of  them- 
selves to  make  the  exceptions,  and  not  to  need 
being  continually  reminded  of  them.  Now  if  we 
are  really  under  any  obligations  of  duty  at  all  to 
magistrates,  honour  and  respect,  in  our  behaviour 
towards  them,  must  doubtless  be  their  due.  And 
they  who  refuse  to  pay  them  this  small  and  easy 
regard,  who  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities, ^'^  should  seriously  ask  themselves,  what 
restrains  them  from  any  other  instance  whatever  of 
undutiflilness  ?    And  if  it  be  principle,  why  not  from 

"Judc  ver.  8. 
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this  ]  Indeed  free  government  supposes,  that  the 
conduct  of  affairs  may  be  inquired  into,  and  spoken 
of  with  freedom.  Yet  surely  this  should  be  done 
with  decency,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  itself;  for  its 
honour  and  its  security.  But  be  it  done  as  it  will, 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  from  libelling,  and  en- 
deavouring to  vilify  the  persons  of  such  as  are  in 
authority.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  an  instance,  in 
which  a  serious  man  could  calmly  satisfy  himself  in 
doing  this.  It  is  in  no  case  necessary,  and  in  every 
case  of  very  pernicious  tendency.  But  the  inrnio- 
rality  of  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the  integrity 
and  superior  rank  of  the  persons  thus  treated.  It 
is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  immoral,  when  it 
extends  to  the  supreme  authority  in  the  person  of  a 
prince,  from  whom  our  liberties  are  in  no  imagin- 
able danger,  whatever  they  may  be  from  ourselves ; 
and  whose  mild  and  strictly  legal  government 
could  not  but  make  any  virtuous  people  happy. 

A  free  government,  which  the  good  providence 
of  God  has  preserved  to  us  through  innumerable 
dangers,  is  an  invaluable  blessing.  And  our  in- 
gratitude to  him  in  abusing  of  it  must  be  great  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  blessing,  and  the 
providential  deliverances  by  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served to  us.  Yet  the  crime  of  abusing  this  bless- 
ing receives  further  aggravation  from  hence,  that 
such  abuse  always  is  to  the  reproach,  and  tends  to 
ruin  of  it.  The  abuse  of  liberty  has  directly  over- 
turned many  free  governments,  as  well  as  our  own, 
on  the  popular  side ;  and  has,  in  various  ways,  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  many,  which  have  been  over- 
turned on  the  side  of  authority.  Heavy  therefore 
must  be  their  guilt,  who  shall  be  found  to  have 
given  such  advantages  against  it,  as  well  as  theirs 
who  have  taken  them. 
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Lastly,  The  consideration,  that  we  are  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  reminds  us,  that  we  are  accountable 
to  him  for  our  behaviour  in  those  respects,  in  which 
it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  human  authority ;  and 
is  the  strongest  enforcement  of  sincerity,  as  aU 
things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do}^  Artificial  behaviour 
might  perhaps  avail  much  towards  quieting  our 
consciences,  and  making  our  part  good  in  the  short 
competitions  of  this  world  :  but  what  will  it  avail  us 
considered  as  under  the  government  of  Godi 
Under  his  government,  there  is  no  darkness,  nor 
shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may 
hide  themselves,^*  He  has  indeed  instituted  civil 
government  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  the 
punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for  the  praise,  the 
apostle  does  not  say  the  rewarding,  but,  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  welL^^  Yet  as  the  worst 
answer  these  ends  in  some  measure,  the  best  can 
do  it  very  imperfectly.  Civil  government  can  by 
no  means  take  cognizance  of  every  work,  which  is 
good  or  evil :  many  things  are  done  in  secret ;  the 
authors  unknown  to  it,  and  often  the  things  them- 
selves: then  it  cannot  so  much  consider  actions, 
under  the  view  of  their  being  morally  good  or  evil, 
as  under  the  view  of  their  being  mischievous  or 
beneficial  to  society :  nor  can  it  in  any  wise  execute 
judgment  in  rewarding  what  is  good,  as  it  can  and 
ought  and  does,  in  punishing  what  is  evil.  But 
God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether 
it  be  m/.'^ 

'^  Heb.  iv,  13.  **  Job  xxxiv.  22. 

'*  I  Pet.  ii.  14.  '*  £cclcs.  xii.  14. 


SERMON  IV. 


PREACHED  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST- 
CHURCH,  LONDON,  ON  THURSDAY,  MAY  9,  1745, 
BEING  THE  TIME  OF  THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  THE 
CHILDREN  EDUCATED  IN  THE  CHARITY-SCHOOLS  IN 
AND  ABOUT  THE  CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  WEST- 
MINSTER. 

**  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it'* — 
Prov.  xxii.  6. 

UMAN  creatures,  from  the  constitution 
of  their  nature  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  cannot  but 
acquire  habits  during  their  childhood, 
by  the  impressions  which  are  given 
them,  and  their  own  customary  actions.  And  long 
before  they  arrive  at  mature  age,  these  habits  form 
a  general  settled  character.  And  the  observation  of 
the  text,  that  the  most  early  habits  are  usually  the 
most  lasting,  is  likewise  every  one's  observation. 
Now  whenever  children  are  left  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  guides  and  companions  which  they  choose, 
or  by  hazard  light  upon,  we  find  by  experience,- 
that  the  first  impressions  they  take,  and  course  of 
action  they  get  into,  are  very  bad;  and  so  con- 
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sequently  must  be  their  habits  and  character  and 
future  behaviour.  Thus  if  they  are  not  trained  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  they  will  certainly  be  trained 
up  in  the  way  they  should  not  go  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  persevere  in  it,  and  become  miserable 
themselves,  and  mischievous  to  society;  which,  in 
event,  is  worse,  upon  account  of  both,  than  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  perish  in  their  infancy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ingenuous  docility  of  children 
before  they  have  been  deceived,  their  distrust  of 
themselves,  and  natural  deference  to  grown  people, 
whom  they  find  here  settled  in  a  world  where  they 
themselves  are  strangers ;  and  to  whom  they  have 
recourse  for  advice,  as  readily  as  for  protection; 
which  deference  is  still  greater  towards  those  who 
are  placed  over  them :  these  things  give  the  justest 
grounds  to  expect  that  they  may  receive  such  im- 
pressions, and  be  influenced  to  such  a  course  of 
behaviour,  as  will  produce  lasting  good  habits ;  and, 
together  with  the  dangers  before  mentioned,  are  as 
truly  a  natural  demand  upon  us  to  train  them  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  as  their  bodily  wants  are  a 
demand  to  provide  them  bodily  nourishment.  Brute 
creatures  are  appointed  to  do  no  more  than  this  last 
for  their  offspring,  nature  forming  them  by  instincts 
to  the  particular  manner  of  life  appointed  them; 
from  which  they  never  deviate.  But  this  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case  of  men,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
considering  communities  collectively,  every  suc- 
cessive generation  is  lefl,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence,  to  be  formed  by  the  preceding  one; 
and  becomes  good  or  bad,  though  not  without  its 
own  merit  or  demerit,  as  this  trust  is  discharged  or 
violated,  chiefly  in  the  management  of  youth.  ' 

We  ought,  doubtless,  to  instruct  and  admonish 
grown  persons ;  to  restrain  them  firom  what  is  evil. 
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and  encourage  them  in  what  is  good,  as  we  are  able  : 
but  this  care  of  youth,  abstracted  from  all  consider- 
ation of  the  parental  affection,  I  say,  this  care  of 
youth,  which  is  the  general  notion  of  education,  be- 
comes a  distinct  subject,  and  a  distinct  duty,  from 
the  particular  danger  of  their  ruin,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, and  the  particular  reason  we  have  to  expect 
they  will  do  well,  if  due  care  be  taken  of  them. 
And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  children  have  as  much 
right  to  some  proper  education,  as  to  have  their 
lives  preserved;  and  that  when  this  is  not  given 
them  by  their  parents,  the  care  of  it  devolves  upon  all 
persons,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all,  who  are  capable 
of  contributing  to  it,  and  whose  help  is  wanted. 

These  trite,  but  most  important  things,  implied 
indeed  in  the  text,  being  thus  premised  as  briefly 
as  I  could  express  them,  I  proceed  to  consider  dis- 
tinctly the  general  manner  in  which  the  duty  of 
education  is  there  laid  before  us :  which  will  further 
shew  its  extent,  and  further  obviate  the  idle  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  against  it.  And  all 
this  together  will  naturally  lead  us  to  consider  the 
occasion  and  necessity  of  schools  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  and  in  what  light  the  objections 
against  them  are  to  be  regarded. 

Solomon  might  probably  intend  the  text  for  a 
particular  admonition  to  educate  children  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  their  respective  ranks  and  future 
employments:  but  certainly  he  intended  it  for  a 
general  admonition  to  educate  them  in  virtue  and 
religion,  and  good  conduct  of  themselves  in  their 
temporal  concern^.  And  all  this  together,  in  which 
they  are  to  be  educated,  he  calls  the  way  they  should 
go,  i,  e.  he  mentions  it  not  as  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, but  of  practice.  And  conformably  to  this  de- 
scription of  the  things  in  which  children  are  to  be 
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educated,  he  describes  education  itself:  for  he  calls 
it  training  them  up  :  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  merely  teaching  them  some  truths,  necessary 
to  be  known  or  believed.  It  is  endeavouring  to  form 
such  truths  into  practical  principles  in  the  mind,  so 
as  to  render  them  of  habitual  good  influence  upon  the 
temper  and  actions,  in  all  the  various  occurrences 
of  life.  And  this  is  not  done  by  bare  instruction ; 
but  by  that,  together  with  admonishing  them  fre- 
quently as  occasion  offers;  restraining  them  from 
what  is  evil,  and  exercising  them  in  what  is  good. 
Thus  the  precept  of  the  apostle  concerning  this 
matter  is,  to  bring  up  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  *  as  it  were  by  way  of 
distinction  from  acquainting  them  merely  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  as  you  would  with  any 
common  theory.  Though  education  were  nothing 
more  than  informing  children  of  some  truths  of  im- 
portance to  them,  relating  to  religion  and  common 
life,  yet  there  would  be  great  reason  for  it,  notwith- 
standing the  frivolous  objections  concerning  the 
danger  of  giving  them  prejudices.  But  when  we 
consider  that  such  information  itself  is  really  the 
least  part  of  it ;  and  that  it  consists  in  endeavouring 
to  put  them  into  right  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
right  habits  of  living,  in  every  relation  and  .every 
capacity ;  this  consideration  shews  such  objections 
to  be  quite  absurd :  since  it  shews  them  to  be  ob- 
jections against  doing  a  thing  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance at  the  natural  opportunity  of  our  doing  it, 
childhood  and  youth ;  and  which  is  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  our  only  one.  For  when  they  are  grown 
up  to  maturity,  they  are  out  of  our  hands,  and  must 
be  left  to  themselves.    The  natural  authority  on  one 
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side  ceases,  and  the  deference  on  the  other.  God 
forbid,  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  men  to  recol- 
lect themselves,  and  reform  at  an  advanced  age: 
but  it  is  in  no  sort  in  the  power  of  others  to  gain 
upon  them ;  to  turn  them  away  from  what  is  wrong, 
and  enforce  upon  them  what  is  right,  at  that  season 
of  their  lives,  in  the  manner  we  might  have  done  in 
their  childhood. 

Doubtless  religion  requires  instruction,  for  it  is 
founded  in  knowledge  and  belief  of  some  truths. 
And  so  is  common  prudence  in  the  management  of 
our  temporal  affairs.  Yet  neither  of  them  consists 
in  the  knowledge  or  belief  even  of  these  fundamen- 
tal truths ;  but  in  our  being  brought  by  such  know- 
ledge or  belief  to  a  correspondent  temper  and  be- 
haviour. Religion,  as  it  stood  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  perpetually  styled  the  fear  of  God:  under 
the  New,  faith  in  Christ  But  as  that  fear  of  God 
does  not  signify  literally  being  afraid  of  him,  but 
having  a  good  heart,  and  leading  a  good  life,  in 
consequence  of  such  fear;  so  this  faith  in  Christ 
does  not  signify  literally  believing  in  him  in  the 
sense  that  word  is  used  in  common  language,  but 
becoming  his  real  disciples  in  consequence  of  such 
belief 

Our  religion  being  then  thus  practical,  consisting 
m  a  frame  of  mind  and  course  of  behaviour,  suitable 
to  the  dispensation  we  are  under,  and  which  will 
bring  us  to  our  final  good;  children  ought,  by 
education,  to  be  habituated  to  this  course  of  beha- 
viour, and  formed  into  this  frame  of  mind.  And 
it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  if  no  care  be 
taken  to  do  it,  they  will  grow  up  in  a  direct  con- 
trary behaviour,  and  be  hardened  in  direct  contrary 
habits.  They  will  more  and  more  corrupt  them- 
selves, and  spoil  their  proper  nature.     They  Mill 
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alienate  themselves  further  from  God ;  and  not  only 
neglect,  but  trample  under  foot,  the  means  which 
he  in  his  infinite  mercy  has  appointed  for  our  reco- 
very. And  upon  the  whole,  the  same  reasons, 
which  shew,  that  they  ought  to  be  instructed  and 
exercised  in  what  will  render  them  useful  to  society, 
secure  them  from  the  present  evils  they  are  in 
danger  of  incurring,  and  procure  them  that  satisfac- 
tion which  lies  within  the  reach  of  human  pru- 
dence; shew  likewise,  that  they  ought  to  be  in- 
structed and  exercised  in  what  is  suitable  to  the 
highest  relations  in  which  we  stand,  and  the  most 
important  capacity  in  which  we  can  be  considered ; 
in  that  temper  of  mind  and  course  of  behaviour, 
which  will  secure  them  from  their  chief  evil,  and 
bring  them  to  their  chief  good.  Besides  that  reli- 
gion is  the  principal  security  of  men's  acting  a  right 
part  in  society,  and  even  in  respect  to  their  own 
temporal  happiness,  all  things  duly  considered. 

It  is  true  indeed,  children  may  be  taught  super- 
stition, under  the  notion  of  religion ;  and  it  is  true 
also,  that,  under  the  notion  of  prudence,  they  may 
be  educated  in  great  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of 
real  interest  and  good,  respecting  the  present  world. 
But  this  is  no  more  a  reason  for  not  educating  them 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  than  our 
knowing  how  very  liable  we  all  are  to  err  in  other 
cases,  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not,  in  those  other 
cases,  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 

It  being  then  of  the  greatest  importance,  that 
children  should  be  thus  educated,  the  providing 
schools  to  give  this  education  to  such  of  them  as 
would  not  otherwise  have  it,  has  the  appearance,  at 
least  at  first  sight,  of  deserving  a  place  amongst  the 
very  best  of  good  works.  One  would  be  backward, 
methinks,  in  entertaining  prejudices  against  it ;  and 
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very  forward,  if  one  had  any,  to  lay  them  aside, 
upon  being  shewn  that  they  were  groundless.  Let 
us  consider  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  For  though 
this  will  lead  us  some  little  compass,  yet  I  choose 
to  do  it ;  and  the  rather,  because  there  are  people 
who  speak  of  charity-schools  as  a  new-invented 
scheme,  and  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  with  I 
know  not  what  suspicion.  Whereas  it  will  appear, 
that  the  scheme  of  charity-schools,  even  the  part  of 
it  which  is  most  looked  upon  in  this  light,  teaching 
the  children  letters  and  accounts,  is  no  otherwise 
new,  than  as  the  occasion  for  it  is  so. 

Formerly  not  only  the  education  of  poor  children, 
but  also  their  maintenance,  with  that  of  the  other 
poor,  were  left  to  voluntary  charities.  But  great 
changes  of  different  sorts  happening  over  the  na- 
tion, and  charity  becoming  more  cold,  or  the  poor 
more  numerous,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
some  legal  provision  for  them.  This  might,  much 
more  properly  than  charity-schools,  be  called  a 
new  scheme.  For,  without  question,  the  education 
of  poor  children  was  all  along  taken  care  of  by  vo- 
hmtary  charities,  more  or  less :  but  obliging  us  by 
law  to  maintain  the  poor,  was  new  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  Yet,  because  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary,  its  novelty  was  no 
reason  against  it.  Now  in  that  legal  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  poor  children  must 
doubtless  have  had  a  part  in  common  with  grown 
people.  But  this  could  never  be  sufficient  for 
children,  because  their  case  always  requires  more 
than  mere  maintenance;  it  requires  that  they  be 
educated  in  some  proper  manner.  Wherever  there 
are  poor  who  want  to  be  maintained  by  charity, 
there  must  be  poor  children  who,  besides  this,  want  to 
be  educated  by  charity.    And  whenever  there  began 
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to  be  need  of  legal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  there  must  immediately  have  beenneed  also 
o{  somt  particular  legal  provision  in  behalf  of  poor 
children  for  their  education  ;  this  not  being  included 
i n  -what  we  call  their  maintenance .  And  many  whose 
parents  are  able  to  maintain  them,  and  do  so,  may 
yet  be  utterly  neglected  as  to  their  education.  But 
possibly  it  might  not  at  first  be  attended  to,  that  the 
case  of  poor  children  was  thus  a  case  by  itself, 
which  required  its  own  particular  provision.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  appear,  to  the  generality,  so  ur- 
gent an  one  as  the  want  of  food  and  raiment.  And 
it  might  be  necessary,  that  a  burden  so  entirely  new 
as  that  of  a  poor-tax  was  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
should  be  as  light  as  possible.  Thus  the  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  was  first  settled;  without  any 
particular  consideration  of  that  additional  want  in 
the  case  of  children  ;  as  it  still  remains,  with  scarce 
any  alteration  in  this  respect.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  the  poor  still  increased,  or  charity  still  lessened, 
i^iany  poor  children  were  lefl  exposed,  not  to  perish 
for  want  of  food,  but  to  grow  up  in  society,  and 
learn  everything  that  is  evil  and  nothin]^  that  is 
good  in  it ;  and  when  they  were  grown  up,  greatly 
at  a  loss  in  what  honest  way  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, if  they  could  be  supposed  inclined  to  it. 
And  larger  numbers,  whose  case  was  not  so  bad  as 
this,  yet  were  very  far  from  having  due  care  taken 
of  their  education.  And  the  evil  went  on  increasing, 
till  it  was  grown  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  quite 
out  of  the  compass  of  separate  charities  to  remedy. 
At  length  some  excellent  persons,  who  were  united 
in  a  Society^  for  carrying  on  almost  every  good 
work,  took  into  consideration  the  neglected  case  I 

'  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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ive  been  representing ;  and  first  of  all,  as  I  un- 
',rstand,it,  set  up  charity-schools;  or  however 
omoted  them,  as  far  as  their  abilities  and  influence 
uld  extend.  Their  design  was  not  in  any  sort  to 
move  poor  children  out  of  the  rank  in  which  they 
;re  bom,  but,  keeping  them  in  it,  to  give  them 
e  assistance  which  their  circumstances  plainly 
lied  for ;  by  educating  them  in  the  principles  of 
ligion,  as  well  as  civil  life ;  and  likewise  making 
me  sort  of  provision  for  their  maintenance :  under 
[lich  last  I  include  clothing  them,  giving  them 
ich  learning,  if  it  is  to  be  called  by  that  name,  as 
ay  qualify  them  for  some  common  employment, 
id  placing  them  out  to  it,  as  they  grow  up.  These 
w  general  designs  coincide  in  many  respects,  and 
innot  be  separated.  For  teaching  the  children  to 
ad,  though  I  have  ranked  it  under  the  latter, 
[ually  belongs  to  both :  and  without  some  advan- 
ces of  the  latter  sort,  poor  people  would  not  send 
eir  children  to  our  charity-schools :  nor  could  the 
K)rest  of  all  be  admitted  into  any  schools,  without 
me  charitable  provision  of  clothing.  And  care  is 
ken,  that  it  be  such  as  cannot  but  be  a  restraint 
)on  the  children.  And  if  this,  or  any  part  of  their 
lucation,  gives  them  any  little  vanity,  as  has  been 
>orly  objected,  whilst  they  are  children,  it  is  scarce 
>ssible  but  that  it  will  have  even  a  quite  contrary 
Feet  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  ever  after  re- 
ind  them  of  their  rank.  Yet  still  we  find  it  is 
iprehended,  that  what  they  here  learn  may  set 
em  above  it. 

'But  why  should  people  be  so  extremely  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger,  that  poor  persons  will  make 
a  perverse  use  of  every  the  least  advantage,  even 
the  being  able  to  read,  whilst  they  do  not  appear  at 
all  apprehensive  of  the  like  danger  for  themselves 
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or  their  own  children,  in  respect  of  riches  or  power, 
how  much  soever ;  though  the  danger  of  perverting 
these  advantages  is  surely  as  great,  and  the  perver- 
sion itself  of  much  greater  and  worse  consequence  ! 
And  by  what  odd  reverse  of  things  has  it  happened, 
that  such  as  pretend  to  be  distinguished  for  the  love 
of  liberty  should  be  the  only  persons  who  plead  for 
keeping  down  the  poor,  as  one  may  speak;  for 
keeping  them  more  inferior  in  this  respect,  and, 
which  must  be  the  consequence,  in  other  respects, 
than  they  were  in  times  past?  For  till  within  a 
century  or  two  all  ranks  were  nearly  upon  a  level 
as  to  the  learning  in  question.  The  art  of  printing 
appears  to  have  been  providentially  reserved  till  these 
latter  ages,  and  then  providentially  brought  into 
use,  as  what  was  to  be  instrumental  for  the  future 
in  carrying  on  the  appointed  course  of  things.  The 
alterations  which  this  art  has  even  already  made  in  the 
face  of  the  world  are  not  inconsiderable.  By  means 
of  it,  whether  immediately  or  remotely,  the  methods 
of  carrying  on  business  are,  in  several  respects,  im- 
proved, knowledge  bos  been  increased,^  and  some 
sort  of  literature  is  become  general.  And  if  this  be 
a  blessing,  we  ought  to  let  the  poor,  in  their  degree, 
share  it  with  us.  The  present  state  of  things  and 
course  of  providence  plainly  leads  us  to  do  so.  And 
if  we  do  not,  it  is  certain,  how  little  soever  it  be 
attended  to,  that  they  will  be  upon  a  greater  disad- 
vantage, on  many  accounts,  especially  in  populous 
places,  than  they  were  in  the  dark  ages :  for  they 
will  be  more  ignorant,  comparatively  with  the  peo- 
ple about  them,  than  they  were  then;  and  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  world  are  now  put  in  a  way 
which  requires  that  they  should  have  some  know- 
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ledge  of  letters,  which  was  not  the  case  then.  And 
therefore,  to  bring  up  the  poor  in  their  former  ig- 
norance, now  this  knowledge  is  so  much  more  com- 
mon and  wanted,  would  be,  not  to  keep  them  in  the 
same,  but  to  put  them  into  a  lower  condition  of  life 
than  what  they  were  in  formerly.  Nor  let  people 
of  rank  flatter  themselves,  that  ignorance  will  keep 
their  inferiors  more  dutiful  and  in  greater  subjection 
to  them:  for  surely  there  must  be  danger  that  it 
will  have  a  contrary  effect  under  a  free  government 
such  as  ours,  and  in  a  dissolute  age.  Indeed  the 
principles  and  manners  of  the  poor,  as  to  virtue  and 
religion,  will  always  be  greatly  influenced,  as  they 
always  have  been,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors, 
if  that  would  mend  the  matter.  And  this  influence 
will,  I  suppose,  be  greater,  if  they  are  kept  more 
inferior  than  formerly  in  all  knowledge  and  im- 
provement. But  unless  their  superiors  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  superiors,  I  mean,  of  the  middle,  as  well 
as  higher  ranks  in  society,  are  greater  examples  of 
public  spirit,  of  dutiful  submission  to  authority,  hu- 
man and  divine,  of  moderation  in  diversions,  and 
proper  care  of  their  families  and  domestic  affairs ; 
unless,  I  say,  superiors  of  the  present  age  are  greater 
examples  of  decency,  virtue,  and  religion,  than  those 
of  former  times ;  for  what  reason  in  the  world  is  it 
desirable  that  their  example  should  have  this  greater 
influence  over  the  poor?  On  the  contrary,  why 
should  not  the  poor,  by  being  taught  to  read,  be 
put  into  a  capacity  of  making  some  improvement  in 
moral  and  religious  knowledge,  and  confirming 
themselves  in  those  good  principles,  which  will  be 
a  great  security  for  their  following  the  example  of 
their  superiors  if  it  be  good,  and  some  sort  of  pre- 
servative against  their  following  it  if  it  be  bad  ? 
And  serious  persons  will  further  observe  very  sin- 
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gular  reasons  for  this  amongst  us;  from  the  dis- 
continuance of  that  religious  intercourse  between 
pastors  and  people  in  private,  which  remains  in  pro- 
testant  churches  abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  from  our  small  public  care  and  pro- 
vision for  keeping  up  a  sense  of  religion  in  the 
lower  rank,  except  by  distributing  religious  books. 
For  in  this  way  they  have  been  assisted ;  and  any 
well-disposed  person  may  do  much  good  among^ 
them,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  since  the  wor- 
thy Society  before  mentioned  has  so  greatly  les- 
sened the  price  of  such  books.  But  this  pious 
charity  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  poor  should 
be  taught  to  read,  that  they  may  be  in  a  capacity 
of  receiving  the  benefit  of  it.  Vain  indeed  would 
be  the  hope,  that  anything  in  this  world  can  be 
fiilly  secured  from  abuse.  For  as  it  is  the  general 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence  to  bring  good  out  of 
evil ;  so  the  wickedness  of  men  will,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, bring  evil  out  of  good.  But  upon  the  whole, 
incapacity  and  ignorance  must  be  favourable  to  error 
and  vice  ;  and  knowledge  and  improvement  contri- 
bute, in  due  time,  to  the  destruction  of  impiety  as 
well  as  superstition,  and  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  true  religion.  But  some  of  these  observations 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  remote  from  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  It  is  more  obviously  to  the  purpose 
of  it  to  observe,  that  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
are  useful,  and,  whatever  cause  it  is  owing  to,  would 
really  now  be  wanted  in  the  very  lowest  stations: 
and  that  the  trustees  of  our  charity-schools  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  great  fitness  of  joining  to  instruc- 
tion easy  labour,  of  some  sort  or  other,  as  fast  as  it 
is  practicable ;  which  they  have  already  been  able 
to  do  in  some  of  them. 

Then  as  to  placing  out  the  poor  children,  as  soon 
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as  they  are  arrived  at  a  fit  age  for  it ;  this  must  be 
approved  by  every  one,  as  it  is  putting  them  in  a 
way  of  industry  under  domestic  government,  at  a 
time  of  life,  in  some  respects,  more  dangerous  than 
even  childhood.  And  it  is  a  known  thing,  that  care 
is  taken  to  do  it  in  a  manner  which  does  not  set 
them  above  their  rank :  though  it  is  not  possible 
'always  to  do  it  exactly  as  one  would  wish.  Yet,  I 
hope  it  may  be  observed  without  offence,  if  any  of 
them  happen  to  be  of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  or 
of  a  very  distinguished  capacity,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  placing  these  in  employments  adapted 
to  their  particular  cases ;  though  such  as  would  be 
very  improper  for  the  generality. 

But  the  principal  design  of  this  charity  is  to 
educate  poor  children  in  such  a  manner,  as  has  a 
tendency  to  make  them  good  and  useful  and  con- 
tented, whatever  their  particular  station  be.  The 
care  of  this  is  greatly  neglected  by  the  poor :  nor 
truly  is  it  more  regarded  by  the  rich,  consider- 
ing what  might  be  expected  from  them.  And  if  it 
were  as  practicable  to  provide  charity-schools,  which 
should  supply  this  shameful  neglect  in  the  rich,  as 
it  is  to  supply  the  like,  though  more  excusable, 
neglect  in  the  poor,  I  should  think  certainly,  that 
both  ought  to  be  done  for  the  same  reasons.  And 
most  people,  I  hope,  will  think  so  too,  if  they  attend 
to  the  thing  I  am  speaking  of;  which  is  the  moral 
and  religious  part  of  education ;  what  is  equally 
necessary  for  all  ranks,  and  grievously  wanting  in 
all.  Yet  in  this  respect  the  poor  must  be  greatly 
upon  a  disadvantage,  from  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  consider  it. 

For  if  poor  children  are  not  sent  to  school,  several 
years  of  their  childhood  of  course  pass  away  in 
idleness  and  loitering.    This  has  a  tendency  to  give 
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them  perhaps  a  feeble  listlessness,  perhaps  an 
headstrong  profligateness  of;  mind ;  certainly  an  in- 
disposition to  proper  application  as  they  grow  up, 
and  an  aversion  afterwards,  not  only  to  the  restraints 
of  religion,  but  to  those  which  any  particular  calling, 
and  even  the  nature  of  society,  require.  Whereas 
children  kept  to  stated  orders,  and  who  many  hours 
of  the  day  are  in  employment,  are  by  this  means 
habituated  both  to  submit  to  those  who  are  placed 
over  them,  and  to  govern  themselves ;  and  they  are 
also  by.  this  means  prepared  for  industry,  in  any  way 
of  life  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  And  all  this 
holds  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  their 
being  taught  to  read ;  without  which,  however,  it 
will  be  impracticable  to  employ  their  time :  not  to 
repeat  the  unanswerable  reasons  for  it  before  men- 
tioned. Now  several  poor  people  cannot,  others 
will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  their  children 
to  school.  And  let  me  add,  that  such  as  can  and 
are  willing,  yet  if  it  be  very  inconvenient  to  them, 
ought  to  be  eased  of  it,  and  the  burden  of  children 
made  as  light  as  may  be  to  their  poor  parents. 

^Consider  next  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
of  the  poor,  who  have  vicious  parents,  are  brought 
up,  in  comparison  with  other  children  whose  parents 
are  of  the  same  character.  The  children  of  disso- 
lute men  of  fortune  may  have  the  happiness  of  not 
seeing  much  of  their  parents.  And  this,  even  though 
they  are  educated  at  home,  is  often  the  case,  by 
means  of  a  customary  distance  between  them,  which 
cannot  be  kept  amongst  the  poor.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible, that  a  rich  man  of  this  character,  desiring 
to  have  his  children  better  than  himself,  may  pro- 
vide them  such  an  education  as  may  make  them  so, 
vnthout  his  having  any  restraint  or  trouble  in  the 
matter.    And  the  education  which  children  of  better 
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rank  must  have,  for  their  improvement  in  the  com- 
mon accomplishments  belonging  to  it,  is  of  course, 
as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  attended  with  some  sort 
of  religious  education.  But  the  poor,  as  they  can- 
not provide  persons  to  educate  tfieir  children;  so, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  live  together  in  poor 
families,  a  child  must  be  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of 
the  worst  part  of  his  parents*  talk  and  behaviour. 
And  it  cannot  but  be  expected,  that  his  own  will  be 
formed  upon  it.  For  as  example  in  general  has 
very  great  influence  upon  all  persons,  especially 
children,  the  example  of  their  parents  is  of  authority 
with  them,  when  there  is  nothing  to  balance  it  on 
the  other  side.  Now  take  in  the  supposition,  that 
these  parents  are  dissolute,  profligate  people ;  then, 
over  and  above  giving  their  children  no  sort  of  good 
instruction,  and  a  very  bad  example,  there  are  more 
crimes  than  one  in  which,  it  may  be  feared,  they  will 
directly  instruct  and  encourage  them ;  besides  let- 
ting them  ramble  abroad  wherever  they  will,  by 
which,  of  course,  they  learn  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples and  manners  they  do  at  home.  And  from  all 
these  things  together,  such  poor  children  will  have 
their  characters  formed  to  vice,  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  restrain  them  from  it.  They  will 
be  disciplined  and  trained  up  in  it.  This  surely  is 
a  case  which  ought  to  have  some  public  provision 
made  for  it.  If  it  cannot  have  an  adequate  one,  yet 
such  an  one  as  it  can :  unless  it  be  thought  so  rare 
as  not  to  deserve  our  attention.  But  in  reality, 
though  there  should  be  no  more  parents  of  this 
character  amongst  the  poor,  in  proportion,  than 
amongst  the  rich,  the  case  which  I  have  been  put- 
ting will  be  far  from  being  uncommon.  Now  not- 
withstanding the  danger  to  which  the  children  of 
such  wretched  parents  caimot  but  be  exposed,  frOm 
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what  they  see  at  home ;  yet  by  instilling  into  them 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  at  school,  and 
placing  them  soon  out  in  sober  families,  there  is 
ground  to  hope  they  may  avoid  those  ill  courses, 
and  escape  that  ruin,  into  which,  without  this  care, 
they  would  almost  certainly  run.  I  need  not  add 
how  much  greater  ground  there  is  to  expect,  that 
those  of  the  children  who  have  religious  parents 
will  do  well.  For  such  parents,  besides  setting  their 
children  a  good  example,  will  likewise  repeat  and 
enforce  upon  them  at  home  the  good  instructions 
they  receive  at  school. 

After  all,  we  find  the  world  continues  very  corrupt. 
And  it  would  be  miraculous  indeed,  if  chari^-schools 
alone  should  make  it  otherwise ;  or  if  they  should 
make  even  all  who  are  brought  up  in  them  proof 
against  its  corruptions.  The  truth  is,  every  method 
that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prevent  or  reform  the 
bad  manners  of  the  age,  will  appear  to  be  of  less 
effect,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  occasion  there  is 
for  it :  as  cultivation,  though  the  most  proper  that 
can  be,  will  produce  less  fruit,  or  of  a  worse  sort,  in 
a  bad  climate  than  in  a  good  one.  And  thus  the 
character  of  the  common  people,  with  whpm  these 
children  are  to  live,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
business  and  company  when  they  come  out  into  the 
world,  may  more  or  less  defeat  the  good  effects  of 
their  education.  And  so  likewise  may  the  cha- 
racter of  men  of  rank,  under  whose  influence  they 
are  to  live.  But  whatever  danger  may  be  appre- 
hended from  either  or  both  of  these,  it  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour,  by  the  like- 
liest methods  we  can,  to  better  the  world,  or  keep 
it  from  growing  worse.  The  good  tendency  of  the 
method  before  us  is  unquestionable.  And  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  add,  that  upon  a  comparison  of 
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parishes  where  charity-schools  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  established,  with  neighbouring  ones, 
in  like  situations,  which  have  had  none,  the  good 
eflfects  of  them,  as  I  am  very  credibly  informed,  are 
most  manifest.  Notwithstanding  I  freely  own,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  com- 
parisons in  this  case,  and  form  a  judgment  upon 
them.  And  a  multitude  of  circumstances  must  come 
in  to  determine,  from  appearances  only,  concerning 
the  positive  good  which  is  produced  by  this  charity, 
and  the  evil  which  is  prevented  by  it ;  which  last  is 
full  as  material  as  the  former,  and  can  scarce  be 
estimated  at  all.  But  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whether  it  be  useful  or  not,  to  educate  children  in 
order,  virtue,  and  religion. 

However,  suppose,  which  is  yet  far  from  being 
the  case,  but  suppose  it  should  seem,  that  this  un- 
dertaking did  not  answer  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
it,  in  the  civil  or  politicsd  way  of  considering  things. 
What  is  this  to  persons  who  profess  to  be  engaged 
in  it,  not  only  upon  mere  civil  views,  but  upon  moral 
and  Christian  ones  I  We  are  to  do  our  endeavours 
to  promote  virtue  and  religion  amongst  men,  and 
leave, the  success  to  God:  the  designs  of  his  pro- 
vidence are  answered  by  these  endeavours,  whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear ;  i.e. 
whatever  be  the  success  of  ihem:  and  the  least 
success  in  such  endeavours  is  a  great  and  valuable 
effect.4 

From  these  foregoing  observations,  duly  consi- 
dered, it  will  appear,  that  the  objections,  which  have 
been  made  against  charity-schools,  are  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light  with  those  which  are  made 
against  any  other  necessary  things;  for  instance, 

*  See  the  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 
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against  providing  for  the  sick  and  the  aged  poor.  Ob- 
jections in  this  latter  case  could  be  considered  no 
otherwise  than  merely  as  warnings  of  some  incon- 
venience which  might  accompany  such  chanty,  and 
might,  more  or  less,  be  guarded  against,  the  charity 
itself  being  still  kept  up ;  or  as  proposals  for  placing 
it  i^pon  some  better  foot.  For  though,  aniidst  the 
disorder  and  imperfection  in  all  human  things,  these 
objections  were  not  obviated,  they  could  not  how- 
ever possibly  be  understood  as  reasons  for  discon- 
tinuing such  charity ;  because,  thus  understood,  they 
would  be  reasons  for  leaving  necessitous  people  to 
perish.  Well-disposed  persons  therefore  will  take 
care,  that  they  be  not  deluded  with  objections  against 
this  before  us,  any  more  than  against  other  neces- 
sary charities ;  as  though  such  objections  were  rea- 
sons for  suppressing  them,  or  not  contributing  to 
their  support,  unless  we  can  procure  an  alteration 
of  that  to  which  we  object.  There  can  be  no  pos- 
sible reasons  for  leaving  poor  children  in  that  immi- 
nent danger  of  ruin,  in  which  many  of  these  must 
be  left,  were  it  not  for  this  charity.  Therefore  ob- 
jections against  it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  amount  to  more  than  reasons  for  endeavour- 
ing, whether  with  or  without  success,  to  piit  it  upon 
a  right  and  unexceptionable  foot,  in  the  particular 
respects  objected  against.  And  if  this  be  the  inten- 
tion o(  the  objectors,  the  managers  of  it  have  shewn 
themselves  remarkably  ready  to  second  them :  for 
they  have  shewn  even  a  docility  in  receiving  admo- 
nitions of  anything  thought  amiss  in  it,  and  pro- 
posals for  rendering  it  more  complete :  and,  under 
the  influence  of  this  good  spirit,  the  management 
of  it  is  really  improving;  particularly  in  greater 
endeavours  to  introduce  manufactures  into  these 
schools ;  and  in  more  particular  care  to  place  the 
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children  out  to  employments  in  which  they  are  most 
wanted^  and  may  be  most  serviceable,  and  which 
are  most  suitable  to  theif  ranks.    But  if  there  be 
anything  in  the  management  of  them,  which  some 
particular  persons  think  should  be  altered,  and  others 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  these  things  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  public  complied  with.    Such  com- 
pliance is  an  essential  principle  of  all  charitable 
associations;  for  without  it  they  could  not  subsist 
at  all :  and  by  charitable  associations,  multitudes  are 
put  in  mind  to  do  good,  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  thought  of  it ;  and  infinitely  more  good  may 
be  done,  than  possibly  can  by  the  separate  endea- 
vours of  the  same  number  of  charitable  persons. 
Now  he  who  refuses  to  help  forward  the  good  work 
before  us,  because  it  is  not  conducted  exactly  in  his 
own  way,  breaks  in  upon  that  general  principle  of 
union,  which  those  who  are  firiends  to  Ae  indigent 
and  distressed  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  will  be 
very  cautious  how  they  do  in  any  case :  but  more 
especially  will  they  beware,  how  they  break  in  upon 
that  necessary  principle  in  a  case  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  is  the  present.     For  the  public  is  as 
much  interested  in  the  education  of  poor  children, 
as  in  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

This  last,  I  observed,  is  legally  provided  for. 
The  former  is  lefl  amongst  other  works  of  charity, 
neglected  by  many  who  care  for  none  of  these  things, 
and  to  be  carried  on  by  such  only  as  think  it  their 
concern  to  be  doing  good.  Some  of  you  are  able, 
and  in  a  situation,  to  assist  in  it  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, by  being  trustees,  and  overlooking  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  schools ;  or  in  different  ways 
countenancing  and  recommending  them ;  as  well  as 
by  contributing  to  their  maintenance:  others  can 
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assist  only  in  this  latter  way.  In  what  manner  and 
degree  then  it  belongs  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to 
any  particular  person,  to  help  it  forward,  let  us  all 
consider  seriously,  not  for  one  another,  but  each  of 
us  for  himself. 

And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  accom- 
pany this  work  of  charity,  which  he  has  put 
into  the  hearts  of  his  servants,  in  behalf  of  these 
poor  children ;  that  being  now  trained  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  when  they  are  old  they 
may  not  depart  from  it.  May  he,  of  his  mercy, 
keep  them  safe  amidst  the  imiumerable  dan- 
gers of  this  bad  world,  through  which  they 
are  to  pass,  and  preserve  them  unto  his  hea- 
venly kingdom. 


SERMON  V. 


PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  IN  THE 
ABBEY-CHURCH  OF  WESTMINSTER,  ON  THURSDAY, 
JUNE  11,  1747,  BEING  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS 
majesty's  happy  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE. 

"  1  exhort,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for 
all  men  ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  autho^ 
rity;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life, 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty J^ — 1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 

T  is  impossible  to  describe  the  general 
end  which  Providence  has  appointed 
US  to  aim  at  in  our  passage  through 
the  present  world,  in  more  expressive 
words  than  these  very  plain  ones  of 
the  apostle,  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty :  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life, 
by  way  of  distinction,  surely,  from  eager,  tumultuary 
pursuits  in  our  private  capacity,  as  well  as  in  oppo- 
sition both  to  our  making  insurrections  in  the  state, 
and  to  our  suffering  oppression  from  it.  To  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  ho- 
nesty, is  the  whole  that  we  have  any  reason  to  be 
concerned  for.     To  this  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
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ture  carries  us ;  and  our  external  condition  is  adapted 
to  it. 

Now  in  aid  to  this  general  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence, civil  government  has  been  instituted  over  the 
world,  both  by  the  light  of  nature  and  by  revelation, 
to  instruct  men  in  the  duties  of  fidelity,  justice,  and 
regard  to  common  good,  and  enforce  the  practice  of 
these  virtues,  without  which  there  could  have  been 
no  peace  or  quiet  amongst  mankind ;  and  to  pre- 
serve, in  different  ways,  a  sense  of  religion  as  well 
as  virtue,  and  of  God's  authority  over  us.  For  if 
we  could  suppose  men  to  have  lived  out  of  govern- 
ment, they  must  have  run  wild,  and  all  knowledge 
of  divine  things  must  have  been  lost  firom  among 
them.  But  by  means  of  their  uniting  under  it,  they 
have  been  preserved  in  some  tolerable  security  firom 
the  firaud  and  violence  of  each  other ;  order,  a  sense 
of  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  it,  has  been  in  some 
measure  kept  up ;  and  religion,  more  or  less  pure, 
has  been  all  along  spread  and  propagated.  So  that 
I  make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  civil  government 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  standing  publication  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  an  enforcement  of  it ;  though 
never  in  its  perfection,  for  the  most  part  greatly 
corrupted,  and  I  suppose  always  so  in  some  degree. 

And  considering  that  civil  government  is  that  part 
of  God's  government  over  the  world,  which  he  ex- 
ercises by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  wherein  that 
which  is  oppression,  injustice,  cruelty,  as  coming 
fi'om  them,  is,  under  his  direction,  necessary  disci- 
pline, and  Just  punishment ;  considering  that  aU 
power  is  ojGod,^  all  authority  is  properly  of  divine 
appointment ;  men's  very  living  under  magistracy 
might  naturally  have  led  them  to  the  contemplation 

'  Roxn.  ziii.  x« 
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of  authority  in  its  source  and  origin ;  the  one,  su- 
preme, absolute  authority  of  Almighty  God;  by 
which  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  :^ 
which  he  now  exerts,  visibly  and  invisibly,  by  dif- 
ferent instruments,  in  different  forms  of  administra- 
tion, different  methods  of  discipline  and  punishment ; 
and  which  he  will  continue  to  exert  hereafter,  not 
only  over  mankind  when  this  mortal  life  shall  be 
ended,  but  throughout  his  univer;^  kingdom ;  till, 
by  having  rendered  to  all  according  to  their  works, 
he  shall  have  completely  executed  that  just  scheme 
of  government,  which  he  has  already  begun  to  exe- 
cute in  this  world,  by  their  hands,  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed, for  the  present  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  welL^ 

And  though  that  perfection  of  justice  camiot  in 
any  sort  take  place  in  this  world,  even  under  the 
very  best  governments ;  yet  under  the  worst,  men 
have  been  enabled  to  lead  much  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives,  as  well  as  attend  to  and  keep  up  a 
sense  of  religion  much  more,  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  without  any  government  at  all.  But 
a  free  Christian  government  is  adapted  to  answer 
these  purposes  in  a  higher  degree,  in  proportion  to 
its  just  liberty,  and  the  purity  of  its  religious  estab- 
lishment. And  as  we  enjoy  these  advantages,  civil 
and  religious,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  under  a 
good  prince,  and  those  he  has  placed  in  authority 
over  us,  we  are  eminently  obliged  to  offer  up  sup- 
plications and  thanksgivings  in  their  behalf;  to  pay 
them  all  that  duty  which  these  prayers  imply ;  and 
to  lead,  as  those  advantages  enable  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  dispose  us  to  do,  quiet  and  peaceable  lives 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty, 

'  Dan,  iv.  35.  '  i  Pet.  ii.  14. 
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Of  the  former  of  these  advantages,  our  free  con- 
stitution of  civil  government,  we  seem  to  have  a  very 
high  value.  And  if  we  would  keep  clear  from  abuses 
of  it,  it  could  not  be  overvalued;  otherwise  than 
as  everything  may,  when  considered  as  respecting 
this  world  only.  We  seem,  I  say,  sufficiently  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  our  civil  liberty.  It  is  our  daily 
boast,  and  we  are  in  the  highest  degree  jealous  of 
it.  Would  to  God  we  were  somewhat  more  judi- 
cious in  our  jealousy  of  it,  so  as  to  guard  against  its 
chief  enemy,  one  might  say,  the  only  enemy  of  it, 
we  have  at  present  to  fear ;  I  mean  licentiousness ; 
which  has  undermined  so  many  free  governments, 
and  without  whose  treacherous  help  no  free  govern- 
ment, perhaps,  ever  was  undermined.  This  licen- 
tiousness indeed  is  not  only  dangerous  to  liberty, 
but  it  is  actually  a  present  infringement  of  it  in 
many  instances. — But  I  must  not  turn  this  good 
day  into  a  day  of  reproach.  Dropping  then  the 
encroachments  which  are  made  upon  our  liberty, 
peace,  and  quiet  by  licentiousness,  we  are  certainly 
a  freer  nation  than  any  other  we  have  an  account 
of;  and  as  free,  it  seems,  as  the  very  nature  of  go- 
vernment will  permit.  Every  man  is  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  may  have  equal  justice 
against  the  most  rich  and  powerful ;  and  securely  enjoy 
all  the  common  blessings  of  life,  with  which  the  in- 
dustry of  his  ancestors,  or  his  own,  has  furnished 
him.  In  some  other  countries  the  upper  part  of  the 
world  is  free,  but  in  Great  Britain  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  is  free.  For  we  have  at  length,  to  the 
distinguished  honour  of  those  who  began,  and  have 
more  particularly  laboured  in  it,  emancipated  our 
northern  provinces  from  most  of  their /ega/  remains  of 
slavery :  for  voluntary  slavery  cannot  be  abolished,  at 
least  not  directly,  by  law.  I  take  leave  to  speak  of  this 
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long-desired  work  as  done  ;  since  it  wants  only  his 
concurrence,  who,  as  we  have  found  by  many  years' 
experience,  considers  the  good  of  his  people  as  his 
own.  And  I  cannot  but  look,  upon  these  acts  of 
the  legislature  in  a  further  view,  as  instances  of  re- 
gard to  posterity ;  and  declarations  of  its  readiness 
to  put  every  subject  upon  an  equal  foot  of  secu- 
rity and  freedom,  if  any  of  them  are  not  so,  in  any 
other  respects,  which  come  into  its  view ;  and  as  a 
precedent  and  example  for  doing  it. 

Liberty,  which  is  the  very  genius  of  our  civil 
constitution,  and  runs  through  every  branch  of  it, 
extends  its  influence  to  the  ecclesisistical  part  of  it. 
A  religious  establishment  without  a  toleration  of 
such  as  think  they  cannot  in  conscience  conform  to 
it,  is  itself  a  general  tyranny ;  because  it  claims 
absolute  authority  over  conscience ;  and  would  soon 
beget  particular  kinds  of  tyranny  of  the  worst  sort, 
tyranny  over  the  mind,  and  various  superstitions; 
afler  the  way  should  be  paved  for  them,  as  it  soon 
must,  by  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  consti- 
tution of  civil  government  without  any  religious 
establishment  is  a  chimerical  project,  of  which  there 
is  no  example:  and  which,  leaving  the  generality 
without  guide  and  instruction,  must  leave  religion  to 
be  sunk  and  forgotten  amongst  them;  and  at  the 
same  time  give  full  scope  to  superstition,  and  the 
gloom  of  enthusiasm ;  which  last,  especially,  ought 
surely  to  be  diverted  and  checked,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  force.  Now  a  reasonable  establish- 
ment provides  instruction  for  the  ignorant,  withdraws 
them,  not  in  the  way  of  force,  but  of  guidance,  from 
running  after  those  kinds  of  conceits.  It  doubtless 
has  a  tendency  likewise  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  real 
rehgion  and  real  Christianity  in  a  nation:  and  is 
moreover  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
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ing;  s#me  parts  of  which  the  scripture-revelation 
absolutely  requires  should  be  cultivated. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  the  value  of  any 
particular  religious  establishment  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated merely  by  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  also  by 
what  it  is  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations ; 
a  comparison  which  will  sufficiently  teach  us  not  to 
expect  perfection  in  human  things.  And  what  is 
still  more  material,  the  value  of  our  own  ought  to  be 
very  much  heightened  in  our^  esteem,  by  considering 
what  it  is  a  security  from ;  I  mean  that  great  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  popery,  which  is  ever  hard 
at  work  to  bring  us  again  under  its  yoke.  Whoever 
will  consider  the  popish  claims,  to  the  disposal  of 
the  whole  earth,  as  of  divine  right,  to  dispense  with 
the  most  sacred  engagements,  the  claims  to  supreme 
absolute  authority  in  religion ;  in  short,  the  general 
claims  which  the  canonists  express  by  the  words 
plenitude  of  power — whoever,  I  say,  will  consider 
popery  as  it  is  professed  at  Rome,  may  see,  that  it 
is  manifest,  open  usurpation  of  all  human  and  divine 
authority.  But  even  in  those  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries where  these  monstrous  claims  are  not  admitted, 
and  the  civil  power  does,  in  many  respects,  restrain 
the  papal ;  yet  persecution  is  professed,  as  it  is  ab- 
solutely enjoined  by  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 
their  highest  authority,  a  general  council,  so  called, 
with  the  pope  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  is  practised  in 
all  of  them,  I  think  without  exception,  where  it  can 
be  done  safely.  Thus  they  go  on  to  substitute  force 
instead  of  argument ;  and  external  profession  made 
by  force  instead  of  reasonable  conviction.  And  thus 
corruptions  of  the  grossest  sort  have  been  in  vogue, 
for  many  generations,  in  many  parts  of  Christen- 
dom; and  are  so  still,  even  where  popery  obtains 
in  its  least  absurd  form:  and  their  antiquity  and 
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wide  extent  are  insisted  upon  as  proofs  of  their 
truth ;  a  kind  of  proof,  which  at  best  can  be  only 
presumptive,  but  which  loses  all  its  little  weight,  in 
proportion  as  the  long  and  large  prevalence  of  such 
corruptions  have  been  obtained  by  force. 

Indeed  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  and  moon  was  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judged  And  this,  though  it  is  not 
so  much  as  a  precept,  much  less  a  general  one,  is, 
'  I  think,  the  only  passage  of  scripture  which  can 
with  any  colour  be  alleged  in  favour  of  persecution 
of  any  sort :  for  what  the  Jews  did,  and  what  they 
were  commanded  to  do,  under  their  theocracy,  are 
both  quite  out  of  the  case.  But  whenever  that  book 
was  written,  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  at  a  time  when 
idolatry  was  in  its  infancy,  an  acknowledged  novelty, 
essentially  destructive  of  true  religion,  arising  per- 
haps from  mere  wantonness  of  imagination.  In  these 
circumstances,  this  greatest  of  evils,  which  after- 
wards laid  waste  true  religion  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  might  have  been  suppressed  at  once,  without 
danger  of  mistake  or  abuse.  And  one  might  go  on  to 
add,  that  if  those  to  whom  the  care  of  this  belonged, 
instead  of  serving  themselves  of  prevailing  supersti- 
tions, had  in  all  ages  and  countries  opposed  them  in 
their  rise ;  and  adhered  faithfully  to  that  primitive 
religion,  which  was  received  of  old,  since  man  was 
placed  upon  earth  ;  ^  there  could  not  possibly  have 
been  any  such  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  world,  as  could  have  given 
any  pretence  for  tolerating  the  idolatries  which  over- 
spread it.  On  the  contrary,  his  universal  monarchy 
must  have  been  universally  recognized,  and  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  it  more  ascertained  and  known,  than 

*  Job  xxxi.  26,  27,  28.  *  Job  XX.  4, 
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the  municipal  ones  of  any  particular  country  can 
be.  In  such  a  state  of  religion,  as  it  could  not  but 
have  been  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  that  im- 
morality of  every  sort  was  disloyalty  to  him,  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabitetb  eternity,  whose 
name  is  Holy  ;^  so  it  could  not  but  have  been  mani- 
fest, that  idolatry,  in  those  determinate  instances  of  it, 
was  plain  rebellion  against  him ;  and  therefore  might 
have  been  punished  as  an  offence,  of  the  highest  kind, 
against  the  Supreme  Authority  in  nature.  But  this 
is  in  no  sort  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  For  if  the  principle  of  punishing 
idolatry  were  now  admitted  amongst  the  several 
different  parties  in  religion,  the  weakest  in  every 
place  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being  convicted  of 
it;  or  however  heresy  and  schism  would  soon  be 
found  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  and  equally  de- 
serving punishment.  Thus  the  spirit  of  persecution 
would  range  without  any  stop  or  control,  but  what 
should  arise  from  its  want  of  power.  But  our  reli- 
gious establishment  disclaims  all  principles  of  this 
kind,  and  desires  not  to  keep  persons  in  its  com- 
munion, or  gain  proselytes  to  it,  by  any  other 
methods  than  the  Christian  ones  of  argument  and 
conviction. 

These  hints  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  value 
we  ought  to  set  upon  our  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  the  advantages  of  which  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  our  commemoration  on  this  day,  as  his 
majesty  has  shewn  himself,  not  in  words,  but  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  both.  And  the  blessings  of  his  reign 
are  not  only  rendered  more  sensible,  but  are  really 
heightened,  by  its  securing  us  fircm  that  pretender 

*  Isaiah  Ivii.  15. 
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to  his  crown,  whom  we  had  almost  forgot,  till  our 
late  danger  renewed  our  apprehensions ;  who,  we 
know,  is  a  professed  enemy  to  our  church;  and 
grown  old  in  resentments  and  maxims  of  govern- 
ment directly  contrary  to  our  civil  constitution ;  nay 
his  very  claim  is  founded  in  principles  destructive 
of  it.  Our  deliverance  and  our  security  fh)m  this 
danger,  with  all  the  other  blessings  of  the  king's 
government,  are  so  many  reasonsy  for  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  to 
which  we  are  exhorted ;  as  well  as  for  all  other 
dutiful  behaviour  towards  it;  and  should  also  re- 
mind us  to  take  care  and  make  due  improvement 
of  those  blessings,  by  leading,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty. 

The  Jewish  church  offered  sacrifices  even  for 
heathen  princes  to  whom  they  were  in  subjection: 
and  the  primitive  Christian  church,  the  Christian 
sacrifices  of  supplications  and  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  emperor  and  the  state ;  though  they 
were  falsely  accused  of  being  enemies  to  both,  be- 
cause they  would  not  join  in  their  idolatries.  In 
conformity  to  these  examples  of  the  church  of  God 
in  all  ages,  prayers  for  the  king  and  those  in  autho- 
rity under  him  are  part  of  the  daily  service  of  our 
own.  And  for  the  day  of  his  inauguration  a  par- 
ticular service  is  appointed,  which  we  are  here  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  God  to  celebrate.  This  is 
the  first  duty  we  owe  to  kings,  and  those  who  are 
in  authority  under  them,  that  we  may  make  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  for  them.  And  in  it  is  compre- 
hended, what  yet  may  be  considered  as  anotfier, 
paying  them  honour  and  reverence.  Praying  for 
them  is  itself  an  instance  and  expression  of  this,  as 
it  gives  them  a  part  in  our  highest  solemnities.    It 
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also  reminds  us  of  that  further  honour  and  reverence 
which  we  are  to  pay  them,  as  occasions  offer, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  behaviour.  ^ 
Fear  God,  honour  the  king,'  are  apostolic  precepts ; 
and  despising  government,  and  speaking  evil  of 
dignities,^  apostolic  descriptions  of  such  as  are  re- 
served  until  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished^ 
And  if  these  evil  speeches  are  so  highly  criminal,  it 
cannot  be  a  thing  very  innocent  to  make  a  custom 
of  entertaining  ourselves  with  them. 

Further,  if  we  are  to  pray,  that  we  may,  that  it 
may  be  permitted  us,  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  we  ought  surely  to  live  so,  when,  by  means 
of  a  mild,  equal  government,  it  is  permitted  us ; 
and  be  very  thankful,  f\rst  to  God,  and  then  to 
those  whom  he  makes  the  instruments  of  so  great 
good  to  us,  and  pay  them  all  obedience  and  duty ; 
though  everything  be  not  conducted  according  to 
our  judgment,  nor  every  person  in  employment 
whom  we  may  think  deserving  of  it.  Indeed  op- 
position, in  a  legal,  regular  way,  to  measures  which 
a  person  thinks  wrong,  cannot  but  be  allowed  in  a 
free  government.  It  is  in  itself  just,  and  also  keeps 
up  the  spirit  of  liberty.  But  opposition,  from  indi- 
rect motives,  to  measures  which  he  sees  to  be  ne- 
cessary, is  itself  immoral :  it  keeps  up  the  spirit  of 
licentiousness ;  is  the  greatest  reproach  of  liberty, 
and  in  many  ways  most  dangerous  to  it ;  and  has 
been  a  principal  means  of  overturning  free  govern- 
ments. It  is  well,  too  if  the  legal  subjection  to  the 
government  we  live  under,  which  may  accompany 
such  behaviour,  be  not  the  reverse  of  Christian 
subjection;  subjection  for  wrath  only,  and  not  for 

^  I  Pet.  ii.  17.  ®  2  Pet.  ii.  lo. 

*2  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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conscience  sake.^^  And  one  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country  will  beware  how  he  inflames  the  common 
people  against  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
which  they  are  not  judges  of.  For  no  one  can  fore- 
see how  far  such  disaffection  will  extend ;  but  every 
one  sees,  that  it  diminishes  the  reverence  which  is 
certainly  owing  to  authority.  Our  due  regards  to  these 
things  are  indeed  instances  of  our  loyalty,  but  they 
are  in  reality  as  much  instances  of  our  patriotism 
too.  Happy  the  people  who  live  under  a  prince, 
the  justice  of  whose  government  renders  them 
coincident. 

Lastly,  As  by  the  good  providence  of  God  we 
were  bom  under  a  free  government,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  a  pure  reformed  church,  both  of  which  he 
has  wonderfully  preserved  through  infinite  dangers ; 
if  we  do  not  take  heed  to  live  like  Christians,  nor  to 
govern  ourselves  with  decency  in  those  respects  in 
which  we  are  free,  we  shall  be  a  dishonour  to  both. 
Both  are  most  justly  to  be  valued :  but  they  may 
be  valued  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  no  more  a  re- 
commendation of  civil,  than  it  is  of  natural  liberty," 
that  it  must  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  behaving  ill. 
Let  us  then  value  our  civil  constitution,  not  because 
it  leaves  us  the  power  of  acting  as  mere  humour 
and  passion  carry  us,  in  those  respects,  in  which 
governments  less  free  lay  men  under  restraints; 
but  for  its  equal  laws,  by  which  the  great  are  dis- 
abled from  oppressing  those  below  th6m.  Let  us 
transfer,  each  of  us,  the  equity  of  this  our  civil  con- 
stitution to  our  whole  personal  character;  and  be  sure 
to  be  as  much  afraid  of  subjection  to  mere  arbitrary 
will  and  pleasure  in  ourselves,  as  to  the  arbitrary 

*®  Rom.  xiii.  5. 

^1  Natural  liberty  as  opposed  to  necessity,  or  fate. 
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will  of  others.  For  the  tyranny  of  our  own  lawless 
passions  is  the  nearest  and  most  dangerous  of  all 
tyrannies. 

Then  as  to  the  other  part  of  our  constitution  ;  let 
us  value  it,  not  because  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
have  as  little  religion  as  we  please,  without  being 
accountable  to  human  judicatories ;  but  because  it 
affords  us  the  means  and  assistances  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  word;  because  it  exhibits  to  our 
view,  and  enforces  upon  our  conscience,  genuine 
Christianity,  free  from  the  superstitions  with  which 
it  is  defiled  in  other  countries.  These  superstitions 
naturally  tend  to  abate  its  force :  our  profession  of 
it  in  its  purity  is  a  particular  call  upon  us  to  yield 
ourselves  up  to  its  full  influence ;  to  be  pure  in 
heart ;  ^^  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,^^ 
Much  of  the  form  of  godliness  is  laid  aside  amongst 
us :  this  itself  should  admonish  us  to  attend  more  to 
the  power  thereof  ^^  We  have  discarded  many  bur- 
densome ceremonies :  let  us  be  the  more  careful  to 
cultivate  inward  religion.  We  have  thrown  off  a 
multitude  of  superstitious  practices,  which  were 
called  good  works :  let  us  the  more  abound  in  all 
moral  virtues,  these  being  unquestionably  such. 
Thus  our  lives  will  justify  and  recommend  the  re- 
formation ;  and  we  shall  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things,^^ 

»*  Matt.  V.  8.  '5  I  Pet.  i.  15. 

i*  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  »«  Titus  ii.  10. 


SERMON  VI. 

PREACHED  BEFORE  HIS  GRACE  CHARLES  DUKE  OF 
RICHMOND,  PRESIDENT,  AND  THE  GOVERNORS  OF 
THE  LONDON  INFIRMARY,  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  SICK 
AND  DISEASED  PERSONS,  ESPECIALLY  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, AND  SEAMEN  IN  MERCHANT-SERVICE,  &C. 
AT  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE-JEWRY, 
ON  THURSDAY,  MARCH  3I,   I748. 

*'  And  above  all  things  have  fervent  charity  among 
yourselves :  for  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude 
of  sins" — 1  Pet.  iv.  8, 


S  we  owe  our  being,  and  all  our  facul- 
ties, and  the  very  opportunities  oP 
exerting  them,  to  Almighty  God, 
and  are  plainly  his  and  not  .our  own, 
we  are  admonished,  even  though  we 
should  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  com- 
manded us,  to  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants} 
And  with  much  deeper  humility  must  we  make  this 
acknowledgment,  when  we  consider  in  how  many 
things  we  have  all  offended,^  But  still  the  behaviour 
of  such  creatures  as  men,  highly  criminal  in  some 
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respects,  may  yet  in  others  be  such  as  to  render 
them  the  proper  objects  of  mercy,  and,  our  Saviour 
does  not  decline  saying,  thought  worthy  of  it.^  And, 
conformably  to  our  natural  sense  of  things,  the  scrip- 
ture is  very  express,  that  mercy,  forgiveness,  and, 
in  general,  charity  to  our  fellow-creatures,  has  this 
efficacy  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Several  copious  and  remote  reasons  have  been 
alleged,  why  such  pre-eminence  is  given  to  this 
grace  or  virtue ;  some  of  great  importance,  and 
none  of  them  perhaps  without  its  weight.  But  the 
proper  one  seems  to  be  very  short  and  obvious,  that 
by  fervent  charity,  with  a  course  of  beneficence 
proceeding  from  it,  a  person  may  make  amends  for 
the  good  he  has  blamably  omitted,  and  the  injuries 
he  has  done,  so  far,  as  that  society  would  have  no 
demand  upon  him  for  such  his  misbehaviour ;  nor 
consequently  would  justice  have  any  in  behalf  of 
society,  whatever  it  might  have  upon  other  ac- 
counts. Thus  by  fervent  charity  he  may  even  merit 
forgiveness  of  men :  and  this  seems  to  afford  a  very 
singular  reason  why  it  may  be  graciously  granted 
him  by  God ;  a  very  singular  reason,  the  Christian 
xjovenant  of  pardon  always  supposed,  why  divine 
justice  should  permit,  and  divine  mercy  appoint, 
that  such  his  charity  should  be  allowed  to  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins. 

And  this  reason  leads  me  to  observe,  what  scrip- 
ture and  the  whole  nature  of  the  thing  shews,  that 
the  charity  here  meant  must  be  such  hearty  love  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  as  produceth  a  settled  endea- 
vour to  promote,  according  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment, their  real  lasting  good,  both  present  and 
future ;  and  not  that  easiness  of  temper,  which  vrith 
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peculiar  propriety  is  expressed  by  the  word  good- 
humour,  and  is  a  sort  of  benevolent  instinct  left  to 
itself,  without  the  direction  of  our  judgment.  For 
this  kind  of  good-humour  is  so  far  from  making  the 
amends  before  mentioned,  that,  though  it  be  agree- 
able in  conversation,  it  is  often  most  mischievous  in 
every  other  intercourse  of  life;  and  always  puts 
men  out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  the  good  they  might, 
if  they  could  withstand  importunity,  and  the  sight 
of  distress,  when  the  case  requires  they  should  be 
withstood ;  many  instances  of  which  case  daily  oc- 
cur, both  in  public  and  private.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  we  can  any  more  promote  the  lasting 
good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  by  acting  from  mere 
kind  inclinations,  without  considering  what  are  the 
proper  means  of  promoting  it,  than  that  we  can  at- 
tain our  own  personal  good,  by  a  thoughtless  pur- 
suit of  everything  which  pleases  us.  For  the  love 
of  our  neighbour,  as  much  as  self-love,  the  social 
affections,  as  much  as  the  private  ones,  from  their 
very  nature,  require  to  be  under  the  direction  of  our 
judgment.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it 
does  in  no  sort  become  such  a  creature  as  man  to 
harden  himself  against  the  distresses  of  his  neigh- 
bour, except  where  it  is  really  necessary ;  and  that 
even  well-disposed  persons  may  run  into  great  per- 
plexities, and  great  mistakes  too,  by  being  over- 
solicitous  in  distinguishing  yfiiot  are  the  most  proper 
occasions  for  their  charity,  or  who  the  greatest  ob- 
jects of  it.  And  therefore,  as  on  the  one  side  we 
are  obliged  to  take  some  care  not  to  squander  that 
which,  one  may  say,  belongs  to  the  poor,  as  we 
shall  do,  unless  we  competently  satisfy  ourselves 
beforehand,  that  what  we  put  to  our  account  of 
charity  will  answer  some  good  purpose ;  so  on  the 
other  side,  when  we  are  competently  satisfied  of 
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this,  in  any  particular  instance  before  us,  we  ought 
by  no  means  to  neglect  such  present  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  under  the  notion  of  making  further  in- 
quiries :  for  of  these  delays  there  will  be  no  end. 

Having  thus  briefly  laid  before  you  the  groimd  of 
that  singular  efficacy,  which  the  text  ascribes  to 
charity  in  general;  obviated  the  objection  against 
its  having  this  efficacy ;  and  distinguished  the  virtue 
itself  from  its  counterfeits;  let  us  now  proceed  to 
observe  the  genuineness  and  excellency  of  the  par- 
ticular charity,  which  we  are  here  met  together  to 
promote. 

Medicine  and  every  other  relief,  under  the  cala- 
mity of  bodily  diseases  and  casualties,  no  less  than 
the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  are  natural  provisions, 
which  God  has  made  for  our  present  indigent  state ; 
and  which  he  has  granted  in  common  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich :  to  the 
rich  by  inheritance,  or  acquisition;  and  by  their 
hands  to  the  disabled  poor. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that  public  infir- 
maries are  the  most  effectual  means  of  administer- 
ing such  relief;  besides  that  they  are  attended  with 
incidental  advantages  of  great  importance:  both 
which  things  have  been  fully  shewn;  and  excellently 
enforced,  in  the  annual  sermons  upon  this  and  the 
like  occasions. 

But  indeed  public  infirmaries  are  not  only  the 
best,  they  are  the  only  possible  means  by  which  the 
poor,  especially  in  this  city,  can  be  provided,  in  any 
competent  measure,  with  the  several  kinds  of  assist- 
ance, which  bodily  diseases  and  casualties  require. 
Not  to  mention  poor  foreigners;  it  is  obvious  no 
other  provision  can  be  made  for  poor  strangers  out 
of  the  country,  when  they  are  overtaken  by  these 
calamities,  as  they  oflen  must  be,  whilst  th^y  are 
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occasionally  attending  their  affairs  in  this  centre  of 
business.  But  even  the  poor  who  are  setded  here 
are  in  a  manner  strangers  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  live ;  and,  were  it  not  for  this  provision, 
must  unavoidably  be  neglected,  in  the  hurry  and 
concourse  around  them,  and  be  lefl  unobserved  to 
languish  in  sickness,  and  suffer  extremely,  much 
more  than  they  could  in  less  populous  places; 
where  every  one  is  known  to  every  one ;  and  any 
great  distress  presently  becomes  the  common  talk ; 
and  where  also  poor  families  are  oflen  under  the 
particular  protection  of  some  or  other  of  their  rich 
neighbours,  in  a  very  different  way  from  what  is 
commonly  the  case  here.  Observations  of  this  kind 
shew,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  occasion,  and  even  a 
necessity,  in  such  a  city  as  this,  for  public  infir- 
maries, to  which  easy  admittance  may  be  had ;  and 
here  in  ours  no  security  is  required,  nor  any  sort 
of  gratification  allowed ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
multiplied  or  enlarged  proportionably  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  inhabitants :  for  to  this  the  increase  of 
the  poor  will  always  bear  proportion ;  though  less 
in  ages  of  sobriety  and  diligence,  and  greater  in 
ages  of  profusion  and  debauchery. 

Now  though  nothing)  to  be  called  an  objection  fn 
the  way  of  argument,  can  be  alleged  against  thus 
providing  for  poor  sick  people,  in  the  properest, 
indeed  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  pro- 
vided for ;  yet  persons  of  too  severe  tempers  can, 
even  upon  this  occasion,  talk  in  a  manner,  which, 
contrary  surely  to  their  intention,  has  a  very  ma- 
lignant influence  upon  the  spirit  of  charity — ^talk  of 
the  ill-deserts  of  the  poor,  the  good  uses  they  might 
make  of  being  let  to  suffer  more  than  they  do, 
under  distresses  which  they  bring  upon  themselves, 
or  however  might,  by  diligence  and  frugality,  provide 
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against ;  and  the  idle  uses  they  may  make  of  know- 
ing beforehand  that  they  shall  be  relieved  in  case  of 
those  distresses.  Indeed  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
prejudice  against  them,  arising  from  their  very  state 
of  poverty,  which  ought  greatly  to  be  guarded 
against ;  a  kind  of  prejudice,  to  which  perhaps  most 
of  us,  upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  degree, 
may  inattentively  be  liable,  but  which  pride  and 
interest  may  easily  work  up  to  a  settled  hatred  of 
them ;  the  utter  reverse  of  that  amiable  part  of  the 
character  of  Job,  that  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor,* 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  fit,  that  such  of  them  as  are 
good  and  industrious  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  beforehand,  that  they  shall  be  relieved 
under  diseases  and  casualties :  and  those,  it  is  most 
obvious,  ought  to  be  relieved  preferably  to  others. 
But  these  others,  who  are  not  of  that  good  cha- 
racter, might  possibly  have  the  apprehension  of 
those  calamities  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  would  be 
very  mischievous,  and  of  no  service,  if  they  thought 
they  must  be  left  to  perish  under  them.  And 
though  their  idleness  and  extravagance  are  very 
inexcusable,  and  ought  by  all  reasonable  methods 
to  be  restrained ;  and  they  are  highly  to  be  blamed 
for  not  making  some  provision  against  age  and  sup- 
posable  disasters,  when  it  is  in  their  power ;  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  desired,  that  the  anxieties  of  avarice 
should  be  added  to  the  natural  inconveniences  of 
poverty. 

It  is  said,  that  our  common  fault  towards  the  poor 
is  not  harshness,  but  too  great  lenity  and  indul- 
gence. And  if  allowing  them  in  debauchery,  idle- 
ness, and  open  beggary;  in  drunkenness,  profane 
cursing  and  swearing  in  our  streets,  nay  in  our 

*  Job  xxix.  16. 
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houses  of  correction ;  if  this  be  lenity,  there  is 
doubtless  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it.  And  such 
lenity  towards  the  poor  is  very  consistent  with  the 
most  cruel  neglects  of  them,  in  the  extreme  misery 
to  which  those  vices  reduce  them.  Now  though 
this  last  certsunly  is  not  our  general  fault;  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  every  one  is  free  from  it.  For  this 
reason,  and  that  nothing,  which  has  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  an  objection  against  our  public  charities, 
may  be  entirely  passed  over,  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  consider  a  little  the  supposed  case  above  men* 
tioned,  though  possibly  some  may  think  it  unneces- 
sary, that  of  persons  reduced  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress by  their  own  faults. 

Instances  of  this  there  certainly  are.  But  it  ought 
to  be  very  distinctly  observed,  that  in  judging  which 
are  such,  we  are  liable  to  be  mistaken :  and  more 
liable  to  it,  in  judging  to  what  degree  those  are 
faulty,  who  really  are  so  in  some  degree.  How- 
ever, we  should  always  look  with  mildness  upon  the 
behaviour  of  the  poor;  and  be  sure  not  to  expect 
more  from  them  than  can  be  expected,  in  a  moderate 
way  of  considering  things.  We  should  be  forward 
not  only  to  admit  and  encourage  the  good  deserts 
of  such  as  do  well,  but  likewise  as  to  those  of  them 
who  do  not,  be  ever  ready  to  make  due  allowances 
for  their  bad  education,  or,  which  is  the  same,  their 
having  had  none ;  for  what  may  be  owing  to  the  ill 
example  of  their  superiors,  as  well  as  companions, 
and  for  temptations  of  all  kinds.  And  remember 
always,  that  be  men's  vices  what  they  will,  they 
have  not  forfeited  their  claim  to  relief  under  neces- 
sities, till  they  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  justice. 

Our  heavenly  Father  is  kind  to  the  unthankful 
and  to  the  evil ;  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the  just 
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and  on  the  unjust,^  And,  in  imitation  of  him,  our 
Saviour  expressly  requires,  that  our  beneficence  be 
promiscuous.  But  we  have  moreover  the  divine 
example  for  relieving  those  distresses  which  are 
brought  upon  persons  by  their  own  faults ;  and  this 
is  exactly  the  case  we  are  considenng.  Indeed  the 
general  dispensation  of  Christianity  is  an  example  of 
this ;  for  its  general  design  is  to  save  us  from  our 
sins,  and  the  punishments  which  would  have  been 
the  just  consequence  of  them.  But  the  divine  ex- 
ample in  the  daily  course  of  nature  is  a  more  ob- 
vious and  sensible  one.  And  though  the  natural 
miseries  which  are  foreseen  to  be  annexed  to  a 
vicious  course  of  life  are  providentially  intended  to 
prevent  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  civil  penalties  are 
intended  to  prevent  civil  crimes ;  yet  those  miseries, 
those  natural  penalties  admit  of  and  receive  natural 
reliefs,  no  less  than  any  other  miseries,  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  or  prevented.  Charitable 
providence  then,  thus  manifested  in  the  course  of 
nature,  which  is  the  example  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, most  evidently  leads  us  to  relieve,  not  only 
such  distresses  as  were  unavoidable,  but  also  such 
as  people  by  their  own  faults  have  brought  upon 
themselves.  The  case  is,  that  we  cannot  judge  in 
what  degree  it  was  intended  they  should  suffer,  by 
considering  what,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
would  be  the  whole  bad  consequences  of  their  faults, 
if  those  consequences  were  not  prevented,  when 
nature  has  provided  means  to  prevent  great  part  of 
them.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  estimate  what  de- 
gree of  present  sufferings  God  has  annexed  to 
drunkenness,  by  considering  the  diseases  which  fol- 
low from  this  vice,  as  they  would  be  if  they  admit- 
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ted  of  no  reliefs  or  remedies ;  but  by  considering 
the  remaining  misery  of  those  diseases^  after  the 
application  of  such  remedies  as  nature  has  pro- 
vided. For  as  it  is  certain  on  the  one  side,  that 
those  diseases  are  providential  corrections  of  intem- 
perance, it  is  as  certain  on  the  other,  that  the  reme- 
dies are  providential  mitigations  of  those  corrections; 
and  altogether  as  much  providential,  when  admi- 
nistered by  the  good  hand  of  charity  in  the  case  of 
our  neighbour,  as  when  administered  by  self-love 
in  our  own.  Thus  the  pain  and  danger,  and  other 
distresses  of  sickness  and  poverty  remaining,  after 
all  the  charitable  relief  which  can  be  procured ;  and 
the  many  uneasy  circumstances  which  cannot  but 
accompany  that  relief,  though  distributed  with  all 
supposable  humanity ;  these  are  the  natural  correc- 
tions of  idleness  and  debauchery,  supposing  these 
vices  brought  on  those  miseries.  And  very  severe 
corrections  they  are :  and  they  ought  not  to  be  in- 
creased by  withholding  that  relief,  or  by  harshness 
in  the  distribution  of  it.  Corrections  of  all  kinds, 
even  the  most  necessary  ones,  may  easily  exceed 
their  proper  bound :  and  when  they  do  so,  they  be- 
come mischievous ;  and  mischievous  in  the  measure 
they  exceed  it.  And  the  natural  corrections  which 
we  have  been  speaking  of  would  be  excessive,  if  the 
natural  mitigations  provided  for  them  were  not  ad- 
ministered. 

Then  persons  who  are  so  scrupulously  appre- 
hensive of  everything  which  can  possibly,  in  the 
most  indirect  manner,  encourage  idleness  and  vice, 
(which,  by  the  way,  anything  may  accidentally  do,) 
ought  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious tendency  of  infirmaries.  The  religious  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  carried  on  has  itself  a  direct 
tendency  to  bring  the  subject  of  religion  into  the 
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consideration  of  those  whom  they  relieve ;  and,  in 
some  degree,  to  recommend  it  to  their  love  and 
practice,  as  it  is  productive  of  so  much  good  to  them, 
as  restored  ease  and  health,  and  a  capacity  of  re- 
suming their  several  employments.  It  is  to  virtue  and 
religion,  they  may  mildly  be  admonished,  that  they 
are  indebted  for  their  relief.  And  this,  amongst  other 
admonitions  of  their  spiritual  guide,  and  the  quiet 
and  order  of  their  house,  out  of  the  way  of  bad 
examples,  together  with  a  regular  course  of  devo- 
tion, which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  might  be 
daily ;  these  means,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the 
common  grace  of  God,  may  enforce  deeply  upon 
their  consciences  those  serious  considerations,  to 
which  a  state  of  affliction  naturally  renders  the  mind 
attentive,  and  that  they  will  return,  as  from  a  reli- 
gious retreat,  to  their  several  employments  in  the 
world,  with  lasting  impressions  of  piety  in  their 
hearts.  By  such  united  advantages,  which  these 
poor  creatures  can  in  no  sort  have  any  other  way, 
very  remarkable  reformations  have  been  wrought. 
Persons  of  the  strictest  characters  therefore  would 
give  a  more  satisfactory  proof,  not  to  the  world,  but 
to  their  own  consciences,  of  their  desire  to  suppress 
vice  and  idleness,  by  setting  themselves  to  cultivate 
the  religious  part  of  the  institution  of  infirmaries, 
which,  I  think,  would  admit  of  great  improvements  ;* 
than  by  allowing  themselves  to  talk  in  a  manner 
which  tends  to  discountenance  the  institution  itself, 
or  any  particular  branch  of  it. 

Admitting  then  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
these  kinds  of  charity,  which  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  yet  everything  has  its  bounds.  And,  in  the 
spirit  of  severity  before  mentioned,  it  is  imagined, 

*  See  Mr.  Tucker*8  Sermon  before  the  Governors  of  the 
Bristol  Infirmary,  1746. 
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that  people  are  enough  disposed,  such,  it  seems,  is 
the  present  turn,  to  contribute  largely  to  them. 
And  some,  whether  from  dislike  of  the  charities 
themselves,  or  from  mere  profligateness,  think  these 
formal  recommendations  of  them  at  church  every 
year  might  very  well  be  spared. 

But  surely  it  is  desirable,  that  a  customary  way 
should  be  kept  open  for  removing  prejudices  as  they 
may  arise  against  these  institutions ;  for  rectifying 
any  misrepresentations  which  may,  at  any  time,  be 
made  of  them ;  and  informing  the  public  of  any  new 
emergencies;  as  well  as  for  repeatedly  enforcing 
the  known  obligations  of  charity,  and  the  excellency 
of  this  particular  kind  of  it.  Then  sermons,  you 
know,  amongst  protestants,  always  of  course  accom- 
pany these  more  solemn  appearances  in  the  house 
of  God :  nor  will  these  latter  be  kept  up  without 
the  other.  Now  public  devotions  should  ever  at- 
tend and  consecrate  public  charities.  And  it  would 
be  a  sad  presage  of  the  decay  of  these  charities,  if 
ever  they  should  cease  to  be  professedly  carried  on 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  upon  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. It  may  be  added,  that  real  charitable  persons 
will  approve  of  these  frequent  exhortations  to  cha- 
rity, even  though  they  should  be  conscious  that 
they  do  not  themselves  stand  in  need  of  them,  upon 
account  of  such  as  do.  And  such  can  possibly  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  being  too  often  admonished 
of  their  duty,  till  they  are  pleased  to  practise  it.  It 
is  true  indeed,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
spirit  of  beneficence  prevail,  in  a  very  commendable 
degree,  amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  and  in  a  very 
distinguished  manner  in  some  persons  amongst  the 
highest ;  yet  it  is  evident,  too  many  of  all  ranks  are 
very  deficient  in  it,  who  are  of  great  ability,  and  of 
whom  much  might  be  expected.     Though  every- 
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thing  therefore  were  done  in  behalf  of  die  poor 
which  is  wanted,  yet  these  persons  ought  repeatedly 
to  be  told,  how  highly  blamable  they  are  for  letting 
it  be  done  without  them ;  and  done  by  persons,  of 
whom  great  numbers  must  have  much  less  abili^ 
than  they. 

But  whoever  can  really  think,  that  the  necessities 
of  the  disabled  poor  are  sufficiently  provided  for 
already,  must  be  strangely  prejudiced.  If  one  were  to 
send  you  to  them  themselves  to  be  better  informed, 
you  would  readily  answer,  that  their  demands  would 
be  very  extravagant;  that  persons  are  not  to  be 
their  own  judges  in  claims  of  justice,  much  less  in 
those  of  charity.  You  then,  I  am  speaking  to  the 
hard  people  above  mentioned,  you  are  to  judge, 
what  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  necessitous,  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  your  contributions.  But 
ought  you  not  to  remember  that  you  are  interested, 
that  you  are  parties  in  the  afiair  as  well  as  they. 
For  is  not  the  giver  as  really  so  as  the  receiver  ? 
And  as  there  is  danger  that  the  receiver  will  err 
one  way,  is  there  not  danger  that  the  giver  may  err 
the  other  ?  since  it  is  not  matter  of  arbitrary  choice, 
which  has  no  rule,  but  matter  of  real  equity,  to  be 
considered  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  what  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  poor  ?  And  therefore, 
though  you  are  yourselves  the  only  judges,  what 
you  will  do  in  their  behalf,  for  the  case  admits  no 
other ;  yet  let  me  tell  you,  you  will  not  be  impar- 
tial, you  will  not  be  equitable  judges,  until  you  have 
guarded  against  the  influence  which  interest  is  apt 
to  have  upon  your  judgment,  and  cultivated  within 
you  the  spirit  of  charity  to  balance  it.  Then  you 
will  see  the  various  remaining  necessities  which  call 
for  relief.  But  that  there  are  many  such  must  be 
evident  at  first  sight  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
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were  it  only  from  hence,  that  both  this  and  the 
other  hospitals  are  often  obliged  to  reject  poor  ob- 
jects which  offer,  even  for  want  of  room,  or  wards 
to  contain  them/ 

Notwithstanding  many  persons  have  need  of  these 
admonitions,  yet  there  is  a  good  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence, as  I  observed,  pretty  generally  prevailing. 
And  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  suc- 
cess it  has  given  to  the  particular  good  work  before 
us ;  great,  I  think,  beyond  all  example  for  the  time 
it  has  subsisted.  Nor  would  it  be  unsuitable  to  the 
present  occasion  to  recount  the  particulars  of  this 
success.  For  the  necessary  accommodations  which 
have  been  provided,  and  the  numbers  who  have 
been  relieved,  in  so  short  a  time,  cannot  but  give 
high  reputation  to  the  London  Infirmary. .  And  the 
reputation  of  any  particular  charity,  like  credit  in 
trade,  is  so  much  real  advantage,  without  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  that  is  sometimes  liable.  It 
will  bring  in  contributions  for  its  support ;  and  men 
of  character,  as  they  shall  be  wanted,  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  it ;  men  of  skill  in  the  professions, 
men  of  conduct  in  business,  to  perpetuate,  improve^ 
and  bring  it  to  perfection.  So  that  you,  the  con- 
tributors to  this  charity,  and  more  especially  those 
of  you  by  whose  immediate  care  and  economy  it  is 
in  so  high  repute,  are  encouraged  to  go  on  vnthyour 
labour  of  love,''  not  only  by  the  present  good,  which 
you  see  is  here  done,  but  likewise  by  the  prospect 
of  what  will  probably  be  done,  by  your  means,  in 
future  times,  when  this  infirmary  shall  become,  as  I 
hope  it  will,  no  less  renowned  than  the  city  in  which 
it  is  established. 

But  to  see  how  far  it  is  from  being  yet  complete, 

'  Hcb.  vi.  10. 
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for  want  of  contributions,  one  need  only  look  upon 
the  settled  rules  of  the  house  for  admission  of  pa-- 
tients.  See  there  the  limitations  which  necessity 
prescribes,  as  to  the  persons  to  be  admitted.  Read 
but  that  one  order,  though  others  might  be  men- 
tioned, that  none  who  are  judged  to  be  in  an  astb- 
tnatic,  consumptive f  or  dying  condition  be  admitted 
on  any  account  whatsoever.  Harsh  as  these  words 
sound,  they  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  Chanty 
herself.  Charity  pronounces  it  to  be  better,  that  poor 
creatures,  who  might  receive  much  ease  and  relief, 
should  be  denied  it,  if  their  case  does  not  admit  of 
recovery,  rather  than  that  others,  whose  case  does 
admit  of  it,  be  left  to  perish.  But  it  shocks  hu- 
manity to  hear  such  an  alternative  mentioned ;  and 
to  think,  that  there  should  be  a  necessity,  as  there 
is  at  present,  for  such  restrictions,  in  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  and  best  managed  schemes  in  the 
world.  May  more  numerous  or  larger  contribu- 
tions, at  length,  open  a  door  to  such  as  these ;  that 
what  renders  their  case  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
passionable,  their  languishing  under  incurable  dis- 
eases, may  no  longer  exclude  them  from  the  house 
of  mercy ! 

But  besides  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  been 
now  more  particularly  speaking,  there  are  others, 
who  do  not  cast  about  for  excuses  for  not  contri- 
buting to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous ;  perhaps  are 
rather  disposed  to  relieve  them ;  who  yet  are  not  so 
careful  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  put  themselves  into  a 
capacity  of  doing  it.  For  we  are  as  really  account- 
able for  not  doing  the  good  which  we  might  have  in 
our  power  to  do,  if  we  would  manage  our  affairs  with 
prudence,  as  we  are  for  not  doing  the  good  which  is 
in  our  power  now  at  present.  And  hence  arise  the 
obligations  of  economy  upon  people  in  the  highest. 
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as  well  as  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  in  order  to 
enable  themselves  to  do  that  good,  which,  without 
economy,  both  of  them  must  be  incapable  of;  even 
though  without  it  they  could  answer  the  strict  de- 
mands of  justice ;  which  yet  we  find  neither  of 
them  can.  A  good  man  shewetb  favour,  and  lend- 
eth  ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  be  will  guide  his 
affairs  with  discretion,^  For  want  of  this,  many 
a  one  has  reduced  his  family  to  the  necessity  of 
asking  relief  from  those  public  charities,  to  which 
he  might  have  left  them  in  a  condition  of  largely 
contributing. 

As  economy  is  the  duty  of  all  persons,  without 
exception,  frugality  and  diligence  are  duties  which 
particularly  belong  to  the  middle  as  well  as  lower 
ranks  of  men ;  and  more  particularly  still  to  persons 
in  trade  and  commerce,  whatever  their  fortunes  be. 
For  trade  and  commerce  cannot  otherwise  be  car- 
ried on,  but  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  idleness  and 
profusion :  though  indeed  were  it  only  from  regard 
to  propriety,  and  to  avoid  being  absurd,  every  one 
should  conform  his  behaviour  to  what  his  situation 
in  life  requires,  without  which  the  order  of  society 
must  be  broken  in  upon.  And  considering  how  in- 
herited riches  and  a  life  of  leisure  are  oflen  em- 
ployed, the  generality  of  mankind  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  their  station  exempts  them  from  so 
great  temptations ;  that  it  engages  them  in  a  sober 
care  of  their  expenses,  and  in  a  course  of  applica- 
tion to  business :  especially  as  these  virtues,  more- 
over, tend  to  give  them,  what  is  an  excellent  ground- 
work for  all  others,  a  stayed  equality  of  temper 
and  command  of  their  passions.  But  when  a  man 
is  diligent  and  frugal,  in  order  to  have  it  in  hi» 

*  Psalm  cxii.  5. 
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power  to  do  good ;  when  he  is  more  industrious,  or 
more  sparing  perhaps  than  his  circumstances  ne-> 
cessarily  require,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  bim 
that  needeth  ;^  when  he  labours  in  order  to  support 
the  weak  ; '°  such  care  of  his  af&irs  is  itself  charity, 
and  the  actual  beneficence  which  it  enables  him  to 
practise  is  additional  charity. 

You  will  easily  see  why  I  insist  tnus  upon  these 
things,  because  I  would  particularly  recommend  the 
good  work  before  us  to  all  ranks  of  people  in  this 
great  city.  And  I  think  I  have  reason  to  do  so, 
ftom  the  consideration,  that  it  very  particularly  be- 
longs to  them  to  promote  it  The  gospel  indeed 
teaches  us  to  look  upon  every  one  in  distress  as 
our  neighbour,  yet  neighbourhood  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  likewise  several  other  circumstances,  are 
providential  recommendations  of  such  and  such 
charities,  and  excitements  to  them ;  without  which 
the  necessitous  would  sufler  much  more  than  they 
do  at  present.  For  our  general  disposition  to  be- 
neficence would  not  be  sufficiently  directed,  and  in 
other  respects  would  be  very  ineffectual,  if  it  were 
not  called  forth  into  action  by  some  of  other  of 
those  providential  circumstances,  which  form  parti- 
cular relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
are  of  course  regarded  by  every  one  in  some  de- 
gree. But  though  many  persons  among  you,  both 
in  the  way  of  contributions,  and  in  other  ways  no 
less  useful,  have  done  even  more  than  was  to  be 
expected,  yet  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  relation  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
bear  to  the  persons  for  whom  our  infirmary  was 
principally  designed,  is  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
the  generality:   which  may  be  owing  to  its  late 

•  Eph.  iv.  28.  '®  Acts  XX.  35. 
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establishment.  It  is,  you  know,  designed  principally 
for  diseased  manufacturers,  seamen  in  merchant- 
service,  and  their  wives  and  children:  and  poor 
manufacturers  comprehend  all  who  are  employed 
in  any  labour  whatever  belonging  to  trade  and  com-, 
merce.  The  description  of  these  objects  shewjs  their 
relation,  and  a  very  near  one  it  is,  to  you,  my 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  If  any  of 
your  domestic  servants  were  disabled  by  sickness, 
there  is  none  of  you  but  would  think  yourself  bound 
to  do  somewhat  for  their  relief.  Now  these  seamen 
and  manufacturers  are  employed  in  your  immediate 
business.  They  are  servants  of  merchants,  and 
other  principal  traders ;  as  much  your  servants  as  if 
they  lived  under  your  roof:  though  by  their  not 
doing  so,  the  relation  is  less  in  sight.  And  sup- 
posing they  do  not  all  depend  upon  traders  of*lower 
rank  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  yet  many  of  them 
do ;  and  they  have  all  connections  Mrith  you,  which 
give  them  a  claim  to  your  charity  preferably  to 
strangers.  They  are  indeed  servants  of  the  public ; 
and  so  are  all  industrious  poor  people  as  well  as 
they.  But  that  does  not  hinder  the  latter  from 
being  more  immediately  yours.  And  as  their  being 
servants  to  the  public  is  a  general  recommendation 
of  this  charity  to  all  other  persons,  so  their  being 
more  immediately  yours  is,  surely,  a  particular  re- 
commendation of  it  to  you.  Notwidistanding  all 
this,  I  vdll  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  every  one 
of  you  is  blamable  who  does  not  contribute  to  your 
infirmary,  for  yours  it  is  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  but  I  will 
say,  that  those  of  you  who  do  are  highly  commend- 
able. I  will  say  more,  that  you  promote  a  very 
excellent  work,  which  your  particular  station  is  a 
providential  call  upon  you  to  promote.  And  there 
can  be  no  stronger  reason  than  this  for  doing  any- 
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thing,  except  the  one  reason,  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  omit  it. 

These  considerations,  methinks,  might  induce 
every  trader  of  higher  rank  in  this  city  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  infirmary  which  is  named  from  it; 
and  others  of  you  to  contribute  somewhat  yearly  to 
it,  in  the  way  in  which  smaller  contributions  are 
given.  This  would  be  a  most  proper  offering  out 
of  your  increase  to  Him,  whose  blessing  tnakeih 
ricp,^^  Let  it  be  more  or  less,  every  man  according 
as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart ;  not  grudgingly,  or  of 
necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver ^^ 

The  large  benefactions  of  some  persons  of  ability 
may  be  necessary  in  the  first  establishment  of  a 
public  charity,  and  are  greatly  useful  aflerwards  in 
maintaining  it :  but  the  expenses  of  this  before  us, 
in  the  extent  and  degree  of  perfection  to  which  one 
would  hope  it  might  be  brought,  cannot  be  effec* 
tually  supported,  any  more  than  the  expenses  of 
civil  government,  widiout  the  contribution  of  great 
numbers.  You  have  already  the  assistance  of  per- 
sons of  highest  rank  and  fortune,  of  which  the  list  of 
our  governors,  and  the  present  appearance,  are  il- 
lustrious examples.  And  their  assistance  would  be 
far  from  lessening  by  a  general  contribution  to  it 
amongst  yourselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
contribution  to  it  amongst  yourselves,  which  I  have 
been  proposing,  would  give  it  still  higher  repute, 
and  more  invite  such  persons  to  continue  their  as- 
sistance, and  accept  the  honour  of  being  in  its  di- 
rection. For  the  greatest  persons  receive  honour 
from  taking  the  direction  of  a  good  work,  as  they 
likewise  give  honour  to  it.  And  by  these  concurrent 
endeavours,  our  infirmary  might  at  length  be  brought 

'*  Prov,  X.  22.  "  a  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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to  answer,  in  some  competent  measure^  to  the  occa- 
sions of  our  city. 

Blessed  are  they  who  employ  their  riches  in  pro- 
moting so  excellent  a  design.  The  temporal  advan- 
tages of  them  are  far  from  coming  up,  in  enjoyment, 
to  what  they  promise  at  a  distance.  But  the  dis« 
tinguished  privilege,  the  prerogative  of  riches,  is, 
that  they  increase  our  power  of  doing  good.  This 
is  their  proper  use.  In  proportion  as  men  make 
this  use  of  them,  they  imitate  Almighty  God ;  and 
co-operate  together  with  him  in  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world;  and  may  expect  the  most  fa- 
vourable judgment,  which  their  case  will  admit  of, 
at  the  last  day,  upon  the  general,  repeated  maxim  of 
the  gospel,  that  we  shall  then  be  treated  ourselves  as 
we  now  treat  others.  They  have  moreover  the  prayers 
of  all  good  men,  those  of  them  particularly  whom 
they  have  befriended;  and,  by  such  exercise  of 
charity,  they  improve  within  themselves  the  temper 
of  it,  which  is  the  very  temper  of  heaven.  Con- 
sider next  the  peculiar  force  with  which  this  branch 
of  charity,  almsgiving,  is  recommended  to  us  in 
these  words ;  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lend' 
eth  unto  the  Lord;^^  and  in  these  of  our  Saviour, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it,  relieved  the  sick  and  needy,  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.** 
Beware  you  do  not  explain  away  these  passages  of 
scripture,  under  the  notion,  that  they  have  been 
made  to  serve  superstitious  purposes:  but  ponder 
them  fairly  in  your  heart ;  and  you  will  feel  them 
to  be  of  irresistible  weight.  Lastly,  let  us  remem- 
ber, in  how  many  instances  we  have  all  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 

"  ProT.  xix.  17.  "  Matt.  xxv.  40. 
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done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done. 
Now  whoever  has  a  serious  sense  of  this  will  most 
earnestly  desire  to  supply  the  good,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  have  done,  but  has  not,  and  undo  the 
evil  which  he  has  done,  or  neglected  to  prevent ; . 
and  when  that  is  impracticable,  to  make  amends,  in 

some  other  way  for  his  ofiences 1  can  mean 

only  to  our  fellow-creatures.  To  make  amends,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  a  particular  person,  against 
whom  we  have  offended,  either  by  positive  injury 
or  by  neglect ;  is  an  express  concUtion  of  our  ob- 
taining forgiveness  of  God,  when  it  is  in  our  power 
to  make  it.  And  when  it  is  not,  surely  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  make  amends  to  society  by  fervent 
charity,  in  a  course  of  doing  good :  which  riches,  as 
I  observed,  put  very  much  within  our  power. 

How  unhappy  a  choice  then  do  those  rich  men 
make,  who  sacrifice  all  these  high  prerogatives  of 
their  state,  to  the  wretched  purposes  of  dissolute- 
ness and  vanity,  or  to  the  sordid  itch  of  heaping  up, 
to  no  purpose  at  all ;  whilst  in  the  meantime  they 
stand  charged  with  the  important  trust,  in  which 
they  are  thus  unfaithful,  and  of  which  a  strict  ac- 
count remains  to  be  given  ! 


END  OF  THE  SERMONS. 
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T  is  impossible  for  me,  my  brethren, 
upon  our  first  meeting  of  this  kind, 
to  forbear  lamenting  with  you  the 
general  decay  of  religion  in  this  na- 
tion; which  is  now  observed  by  every 
one,  and  has  been  for  some  time  the  complaint 
of  all  serious  persons.  The  influence  of  it  is  more 
and  more  wearing  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  even 
of  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  spe- 
culations upon  the  subject:  but  the  number  of  those 
who  do,  and  who  profess  themselves  unbelievers, 
increases,  and  with  their  numbers  their  zeal.  Zeal, 
it  is  natural  to  ask — for  what  ]  Why  truly /or  no- 
thing, but  against  everything  that  is  good  and  sacred 
amongst  us. 

Indeed,  whatever  efforts  are  made  against  our 
religion,  no  Christian  can  possibly  despair  of  it. 
For  he,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth, 
has  promised,  that  he  will  be  with  us  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Nor  can  the  present  decline  of  it  be 
any  stumbling-block  to  such  as  are  considerate; 
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since  he  himself  has  so  strongly  expressed  what  is 
as  remarkably  predicted  in  other  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, the  great  defection  from  his  religion  which 
should  be  in  the  latter  days,  by  that  prophetic  ques- 
tion, When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find 
faith  upon  the  earth  t  How  near  this  time  is,  God 
only  knows ;  but  this  kind  of  scripture  signs  of  it  is 
too  apparent.  For  as  different  ages  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  different  sorts  of  particular  errors  and 
vices,  the  deplorable  distinction  of  ours  is  an  avowed 
scorn  of  religion  in  some,  and  a  growing  disregard 
to  it  in  the  generality. 

As  to  the  professed  enemies  of  religion,  I  know 
not  how  often  they  may  come  in  your  way ;  but 
ofien  enough,  I  fear,  in  the  way  of  some  at  least 
amongst  you,  to  require  consideration,  what  is  the 
proper  behaviour  towards  them.  One  would,  to  be 
sure,  avoid  great  familiarities  with  these  persons; 
especially  if  they  affect  to  be  licentious  and  pro^e 
in  their  common  talk.  Yet  if  you  fall  into  their 
company,  treat  them  with  the  regards  which  belong 
to  their  rank ;  for  so  we  must  people  who  are  vi- 
cious in  any  other  respect.  We  should  study  what 
St.  James,  with  wonderful  elegance  and  expressive- 
ness, calls  meekness  of  wisdom,  in  our  behaviour 
towards  all  men ;  but  more  especially  towards  these 
men ;  not  so  much  as  being  what  we  owe  to  them, 
but  to  ourselves  and  our  religion ;  that  we  may 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  in  our  car- 
riage towards  those  who  labour  to  vilify  it. 

For  discourse  with  them ;  the  caution  commonly 
given,  not  to  attempt  answering  objections  which 
we  have  not  considered,  is  certainly  just.  Nor  need 
any  one  in  a  particular  case  be  ashamed  frankly  to 
acknowledge  his  ignorance,  provided  it  be  not  ge- 
neral.   And  though  it  were,  to  talk  of  what  he  is  not 
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acquainted  with,  is  a  dangerous  method  of  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  it.     But  a  considerate  person, 
however  qualified  he  be  to  defend  his  religion,  and 
answer  the  objections  he  hears  made  against  it,  may 
sometimes  see  cause  to  decline  that  office.     Scep- 
tical and  profane  men  are  extremely  apt  to  bring  up 
this  subject  at  meetings  of  entertainment,  and  such 
as  are  of  the  freer  sort:    innocent  ones  I  mean, 
otherwise  I  should  not  suppose  you  would  be  pre- 
sent at  them.     Now  religion  is  by  far  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  the  hackney  subject  upon  these  occa- 
sions.   And  by  preventing  its  being  made  so,  you 
will  better  secure  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  it, 
than  by  entering  into  its  defence.     Every  one  ob- 
serves, that  men's  having  examples  of  vice  oflen 
before  their  eyes,  familiarizes  it  to  the  mind,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  take  off  that  just  abhorrence  of  it 
which  the  innocent  at   first  felt,  even  though  it 
should  not  alter  their  judgment  of  vice,  or  make 
them  really  believe  it  to  be  less  evil  or  dangerous. 
In  like  manner,  the.  hearing  religion  oflen  disputed 
about  in  light  familiar  conversation  has  a  tendency 
to  lessen  that  sacred  regard  to  it,  which  a  good 
man  would  endeavour  always  to  keep  up,  both  in 
himself  and  others.     But  this  is  not  all :  people  are 
too  apt  inconsiderately  to  take  for  granted,  that 
things  are  really  questionable,  because  they  hear 
them  oflen  disputed.     This  indeed  is  so  far  from 
being  a  consequence,  that  we  know  demonstrated 
truths  have  been  disputed,  and  even  matters  of  fact, 
the  objects  of  our  senses.     But  were  it  a  conse- 
quence, were  the  evidence  of  religion  no  more  than 
doubtful,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded  false 
any  more  than  true,  nor  denied  any  more  than  af- 
firmed ;  for  suspense  would  be  the  reasonable  state 
of  mind  with  regard  to  it.    And  then  it  ought  in  ail 
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reason,  considering  its  infinite  importance^  to  have 
nearly  the  same  influence  upon  practice,  as  if  it 
were  thoroughly  believed.  For  would  it  not  be  mad- 
ness for  a  man  to  forsake  a  safe  road,  and  prefer  to 
it  one  in  which  he  acknowledges  there  is  an  even 
chance  he  should  lose  his  life,  though  there  were  an 
even  chance  likewise  of  his  getting  safe  through  it ! 
Yet  there  are  people  absurd  enough,  to  take  the 
supposed  doubtAilness  of  religion  for  the  same  thing 
as  a  proof  of  its  falsehood,  afler  they  have  con- 
cluded it  doubtful  from  hearing  it  often  called  in 
question.  This  shews  how  infinitely  unreasonable 
sceptical  men  are,  vyrith  regard  to  religion,  and  that 
they  really  lay  aside  their  reason  upon  this  subject 
as  much  as  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts.  But 
further,  cavilling  and  objecting  upon  any  subject  is 
much  easier  than  clearing  up  difficulties  :  and  this 
last  part  will  always  be  put  upon  the  defenders  of 
religion.  Now  a  man  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  matter,  and  upon  the  strongest  reasons, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  difRculties 
which  may  be  raised  upon  it. 

Then  again,  the  general  evidence  of  religion  is 
complex  and  various.  It  consists  of  a  long  series  of 
things,  one  preparatory  to  and  confirming  another^ 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  impossible  it  must 
be,  in  a  cursory  conversation,  to  unite  all  this  into 
one  argument,  and  represent  it  as  it  ought ;  and, 
could  it  be  done,  how  utterly  indisposed  people 
would  be  to  attend  to  it — I  say  in  a  cursory  con- 
versation :  whereas  unconnected  objections  are 
thrown  out  in  a  few  words,  and  are  easily  appre- 
hended, without  more  attention  than  is  usual  in 
common  talk.  So  that,  notwithstanding  we  have 
the  best  cause  in  the  world,  and  though  a  man  were 
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very  capable  of  defending  it,  yet  I  know  not  why  he 
should  be  forward  to  undertake  it  upon  so  great  a 
disadvantage,  and  to  so  little  good  eflfect,  as  it  must 
be  done  amidst  the  gaiety  and  carelessness  of  com- 
mon conversation. 

But  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very  par- 
ticularly upon  your  guards  that  you  may  not  seem, 
by  way  of  compliance,  to  join  in  with  any  levity  of 
discourse  respecting  religion.  Nor  would  one  let 
any  pretended  argument  against  it  pass  entirely 
without  notice  ;  nor  any  gross  ribaldry  upon  it,  with- 
out expressing  our  thorough  disapprobation.  This 
last  may  sometimes  be  done  by  silence :  for  silence 
sometimes  is  very  expressive;  as  was  that  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  before  the  Sanhedrim  and  before 
Pilate.  Or  it  may  be  done  by  observing  mildly, 
that  religion  deserves  another  sort  of  treatment,  or 
a  more  thorough  consideration,  than  such  a  time, 
or  such  circumstances  admit.  However,  as  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  we  take  care,  by  dili- 
gent reading  and  study,  to  be  always  prepared,  to 
be  ready  always  to  give  to  every  man  that  asketh  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  ;  so  there  may  be 
occasions  when  it  will  highly  become  us  to  do  it. 
And  then  we  must  take  care  to  do  it  in  the  spirit 
which  the  apostle  requires,  with  meekness  and 
fear :  *  meekness  towards  those  who  give  occasions 
for  entering  into  the  defence  of  our  religion ;  and 
yf'iihfear,  not  of  them,  but  of  God  ;  with  that  reve- 
rential fear,  which  the  nature  of  religion  requires, 
and  which  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with,  that 
it  will  inspire  proper  courage  towards  men.  Now 
this  reverential  fear  will  lead  us  to  insist  strongly 
upon  the  infinite  greatness  of  God's  scheme  of  go- 

*  zPet.  iii.15. 
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vemment,  both  in  extent  and  duration,  together 
with  the  wise  connection  of  its  parts,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  accounting  fully  for  the  several  parts, 
without  seeing  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  to 
which  they  relate;  which  is  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  our  understanding.  And  to  all  this  must 
be  added  the  necessary  deficiency  of  human  lan- 
guage, when  things  divine  are  the  subject  of  it. 
These  observations  are  a  proper  full  answer  to  many 
objections,  and  very  material  with  regard  to  all. 

But  your  standing  business,  and  which  requires 
constant  attention,  is  with  the  body  of  the  people ; 
to  revive  in  them  the  spirit  of  religion,  which  is  so 
much  declining.  And  it  may  seem,  that  whatever 
reason  there  be  for  caution  as  to  entering  into  an 
argumentative  defence  of  religion  in  common  coH" 
versation,  yet  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  thi8,/rom 
the  pulpit,  in  order  to  guard  the  people  against  being 
corrupted,  however  in  some  places.  But  then  surely 
it  should  be  done  in  a  manner  as  little  controversial 
as  possible.  For  though  such  as  are  capable  of 
seeing  the  force  of  objections  are  capable  also  of 
seeing  the  force  of  the  answers  which  are  given  to 
them;  yet  the  truth  is,  the  people  will  not  com- 
petently attend  to  either.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
which  they  will  attend  to  most.  And  to  hear  reli- 
gion treated  of  as  what  many  deny,  and  which  has 
much  said  against  it  as  well  as  for  it ;  this  cannot 
but  have  a  tendency  to  give  them  ill  impressions  at 
any  time ;  and  seems  particularly  improper  for  all 
persons  at  a  time  of  devotion ;  even  for  such  as  are 
arrived  at  the  most  settled  state  of  piety :  I  say  at  a 
time  of  devotion,  when  we  are  assembled  to  yield 
ourselves  up  to  the  full  influence  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence, and  to  call  forth  into  actual  exercise  every 
pious  affection  of  heart.     For  it  is  to  be  repeated. 
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that  the  heart  and  course  of  affections  may  be  dis- 
turbed when  there  is  no  alteration  of  judgment. 
Now  the  evidence  of  religion  may  be  laid  before 
men  without  any  air  of  controversy.  The  proof  of 
the  being  of  God,  from  final  causes,  or  the  design 
and  wisdom  which  appears  in  every  part  of  nature ; 
together  with  the  law  of  virtue  written  upon  our 
hearts :  the  proof  of  Christianity  from  miracles,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecies ;  and  the  con- 
firmation which  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the 
world  give  to  the  scripture  account  of  things :  these 
evidences  of  religion  might  properly  be  insisted  on, 
in  a  way  to  affect  and  influence  the  heart,  though 
there  were  no  professed  unbelievers  in  the  world ; 
and  therefore  may  be  insisted  on,  without  taking 
much  notice  that  there  are  such.  And  even  their 
particular  objections  may  be  obviated  without  a  for- 
mal mention  of  them.  Besides,  as  to  religion  in 
general,  it  is  a  practical  thing,  and  no  otherwise  a 
matter  of  speculation,  than  common  prudence  in 
the  management  of  our  worldly  affairs  is  so.  And 
if  one  were  endeavouring  to  bring  a  plain  man  to  be 
more  careful  with  regard  to  this  last,  it  would  be 
thought  a  strange  method  of  doing  it,  to  perplex 
him  with  stating  formally  the  several  objections 
which  men  of  gaiety  or  speculation  have  made 
against  prudence,  and  the  advantages  which  they 
pleasantly  tell  us  folly  has  over  it;  though  one 
could  answer  those  objections  ever  so  fully. 

Nor  does  the  want  of  religion  in  the  generality  of 
the  common  people  appear  owing  to  a  speculative 
disbelief  or  denial  of  it,  but  chiefly  to  thoughtless- 
ness and  the  common  temptations  of  life.  Your 
chief  business  therefore  is  to  endeavour  to  beget  a 
practical  sense  of  it  upon  their  hearts,  as  what  they 
acknowledge  their  belief  of,  and  profess  they  ought 
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to  conform  themselves  to.  And  this  is  to  be  done 
by  keeping  up,  as  we  are  able,  the  form  and  face 
of  religion  with  decency  and  reverence,  and  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  religion  often 
to  their  minds ;  and  then  endeavouring  to  make  this 
form  more  and  more  subservient  to  promote  the 
reality  and  power  of  it.  The  form  of  religion  may 
indeed  be  where  there  is  little  of  the  thing  itself; 
but  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  preserved  amongst 
mankind  without  the  form.  And  this  form  frequently 
occurring  in  some  instance  or  other  of  it  will  be  a 
frequent  admonition  to  bad  men  to  repent,  and  to 
good  men  to  grow  better ;  and  also  be  die  means  of 
dieir  doing  so. 

That  which  men  have  accounted  religion  in  the 
several  countries  of  the  world,  generally  speaking, 
has  had  a  great  and  conspicuous  part  in  all  public 
appearances,  and  the  face  of  it  been  kept  up  with  great 
reverence  throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  not  only  upon  occasional  solemnities, 
but  also  in  the  daily  course  of  behaviour.  In  the 
heathen  world,  their  superstition  was  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  statuary,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry.  It 
mixed  itself  with  business,  civil  forms,  diversions, 
domestic  entertainments,  and  every  part  of  common 
life.  The  Mahometans  are  obliged  to  short  devotions 
^ye  times  between  morning  and  evening.  In  Roman 
catholic  countries,  people  cannot  pass  a  day  without 
having  religion  recalled  to  their  thoughts,  by  some 
or  other  memorial  of  it;  by  some  ceremony  or  pub- 
lic religious  form  occurring  in  their  way:  besides 
their  frequent  holydays,  the  short  prayers  they  are 
daily  called  to,  and  the  occasional  devotions  enjoined 
by  confessors.  By  these  means  their  superstition 
sinks  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their 
religion  also  into  the  minds  of  such  among  them  as 
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are  serious  and  well-disposed.  Our  reformers,  con- 
sidering that  some  of  these  observances  were  in 
themselves  wrong  and  superstitious,  and  others  of 
them  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  super- 
stition, abolished  them,  reduced  the  form  of  religion 
to  great  simplicity,  and  enjoined  no  more  particular 
rules,  nor  left  anything  more  of  what  was  external 
in  religion,  than  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  sense  of  religion  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people.  But  a  great  part  of  this  is  neglected 
by  the  generality  amongst  us ;  for  instance,  the 
service  of  the  church,  not  only  upon  conmion  days, 
but  also  upon  saints'  days ;  and  several  other  things 
might  be  mentioned.  Thus  they  have  no  cus- 
tomary admonition,  no  public  call  to  recollect  the 
thoughts  of  God  and  religion  from  one  Sunday  to 
another. 

It  was  far  otherwise  under  the  law.  These  words, 
says  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,  which  I  com- 
mand thee,  shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up,^  And  as  they  were 
commanded  this,  so  it  is  obvious  how  much  the 
constitution  of  that  law  was  adapted  to  effect  it,  and 
keep  religion  ever  in  view.  And  without  somewhat 
of  this  nature,  piety  will  grow  languid  even  among 
the  better  sort  of  men ;  and  the  worst  will  go  on 
quietly  in  an  abandoned  course,  with  fewer  interrup- 
tions from  within  than  they  would  have,  were  reli- 
gious reflections  forced  oftener  upon  their  minds, 
and  consequently  with  less  probability  of  their 
amendment.  Indeed  in  most  ages  of  the  church, 
the  care  of  reasonable  men  has  been,  as  there  has 

*  Deut.  vi.  6,  7, 
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been  for  the  most  part  occasion,  to  draw  the  people 
off  from  laying  too  great  weight  upon  external 
things ;  upon  formal  acts  of  piety.  But  the  state  of 
matters  is  quite  changed  now  with  us.  These 
things  are  neglected  to  a  degree,  which  is,  and 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  a  decay  of  all  that  is 
good.  It  is  highly  seasonable  now  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  importance  of  external  religion. 

And  doubtless  under  this  head  must  come  into 
consideration  a  proper  regard  to  the  structures  which 
are  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  In  the  pre- 
sent turn  of  the  age,  one  may  observe  a  wonderful 
frugality  in  everything  which  has  respect  to  reli- 
gion, and  extravagance  in  everything  else.  But 
amidst  the  appearances  of  opulence  and  improve- 
ment in  all  common  things,  which  are  now  seen 
in  most  places,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  reason 
why  these  monuments  of  ancient  piety  should  not 
be  preserved  in  their  original  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence. But  in  the  least  opulent  places  they 
must  be  preserved  in  becoming  repair ;  and  every- 
thing relating  to  the  divine  service  be,  however, 
decent  and  clean ;  otherwise  we  shall  vilify  the  face 
of  religion  whilst  we  keep  it  up.  All  this  is  indeed 
principally  the  duty  of  others.  Yours  is  to  press 
strongly  upon  them  what  is  their  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, and  admonish  them  of  it  of^en,  if  they  are 
negligent. 

But  then  you  must  be  sure  to  take  care  and  not 
neglect  that  part  of  the  sacred  fabric  which  belongs 
to  you  to  maintain  in  repair  and  decency.  Such 
neglect  would  be  great  impiety  in  you,  and  of  nfiost 
pernicious  example  to  others.  Nor  could  you,  with 
any  success,  or  any  propriety,  urge  upon  them  their 
duty  in  a  regard  in  which  you  yourselves  should  be 
openly  neglectful  of  it. 
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Bishop  Fleetwood  has  observed,'  that  iintess  the 
good  public  spirit  of  building,  repairing,  and 
adorning  churches  prevails  a  great  deal  more 
among  us,  and  be  more  encouraged,  an  hundred 
years  will  bring  to  the  ground  an  huge  number  of 
our  churches.  This  excellent  prelate  made  this 
observation  forty  years  ago :  and  no  one,  I  believe, 
will  imagine  that  the  good  spirit  he  has  recom- 
mended prevails  more  at  present  than  it  did  then. 

But  if  these  appendages  of  the  divine  service  are 
to  be  regarded,  doubtless  the  divine  service  itself  is 
more  to  be  regarded ;  and  the  conscientious  attend- 
ance upon  it  ought  often  to  be  inculcated  upon  the 
people,  as  a  plain  precept  of  the  gospel,  as  the  means 
of  grace,  and  what  has  peculiar  promises  annexed 
to  it.  But  external  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  and 
the  frequent  returns  of  them,  are,  moreover,  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  sense  of  religion,  which  the  af&irs 
of  the  world  will  otherwise  wear  out  of  men's  hearts. 
And  the  frequent  returns,  whether  of  public  devo- 
tions, or  of  anything  else,  to  introduce  religion  into 
men's  serious  thoughts,  will  have  an  influence  upon 
them,  in  proportion  as  they  are  susceptible  of  reli- 
gion, and  not  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  For 
this  reason,  besides  others,  the  service  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  celebrated  as  often  as  you  can  have  a 
congregation  to  attend  it. 

But  since  the  body  of  the  people,  especially  in 
country  places,  cannot  be  brought  to  attend  it  of- 
tener  than  one  day  in  a  week ;  and  since  this  is  in 
no  sort  enough  to  keep  up  in  them  a  due  sense  of 
religion ;  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  anything  which  might,  in  some 
measure,  supply  the  want  of  more  firequent  public 
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devotions,  or  serve  the  like  purposes.  Family 
prayers,  regularly  kept  up  in  every  house,  would 
have  a  great  and  good  efTect. 

Secret  prayer,  as  expressly  as  it  is  commanded 
by  bur  Saviour,  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  implied  in 
the  notion  of  piety,  will  yet,  I  fear,  be  grievously 
forgotten  by  the  generality,  till  they  can  be  brought 
to  fix  for  themselves  certain  times  of  the  day  for  it ; 
since  diis  is  not  done  to  their  hands,  as  it  was  in 
the  Jewish  church  by  custom  or  authority.  Indeed 
custom,  as  well  as  the  manifest  propriety  of  the 
thing,  and  examples  of  good  men  in  scripture,  jus- 
tify us  in  insisting,  that  none  omit  their  prayers 
morning  or  evening,  who  have  not  thrown  off  all 
regards  to  piety.  But  secret  prayer  comprehends 
not  only  devotions  before  men  begin  and  after  they 
have  ended  the  business  of  the  day,  but  such  also 
as  may  be  performed  while  they  are  employed  in 
it,  or  even  in  company.  And  truly,  if,  besides  our 
more  set  devotions,  morning  and  evening,  all  of  us 
would  fix  upon  certain  times  of  the  day,  so  that  the 
return  of  the  hour  should  remind  us,  to  say  short 
prayers,  or  exercise  our  thoughts  in  a  way  equiva- 
lent to  this ;  perhaps  there  are  few  persons  in  so 
high  and  habitual  a  state  of  piety,  as  not  to  find  the 
benefit  of  it.  If  it  took  up  no  more  than  a  minute 
or  two,  or  even  less  time  than  that,  it  would  serve 
the  end  I  am  proposing;  it  would  be  a  recollection, 
that  we  are  in  the  Divine  presence,  and  contribute 
to  our  being  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day 
long. 

A  duty  of  the  like  kind,  and  serving  to  the  same 
purpose,  is  the  particular  acknowledgment  of  God 
when  we  are  partaking  of  his  bounty  at  our  meals. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  scandalous 
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to  a  proverb  in  the  heathen  world ;  *  but  it  is  with- 
out shame  laid  aside  at  the  tables  of  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  rank  among  us. 

And  as  parents  should  be  admonished,  and  it 
should  be  pressed  upon  their  consciences,  to  teach 
their  children  their  prayers  and  catechism,  it  being 
what  they  are  obliged  to  upon  all  accounts ;  so  it  is 
proper  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  a  means  by  which 
they  will  bring  the  principles  of  Christianity  often 
to  their  own  minds,  instead  of  laying  aside  all 
thoughts  of  it  from  week's-end  to  week's-end. 

General  exhortations  to  piety,  abstracted  from 
the  particular  circumstances  of  it,  are  of  great  use 
to  such  as  are  already  got  into  a  religious  course  of 
life ;  but,  such  as  are  not,  though  they  be  touched 
with  them,  yet  when  they  go  away  from  church, 
they  scarce  know  where  to  begin,  or  how  to  set 
about  what  they  are  exhorted  to.  And  it  is  with 
respect  to  religion,  as  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
in  which  many  things  of  great  consequence  in- 
tended, are  yet  never  done  at  all,  because  they  may 
be  done  at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner;  which 
would  not  be,  were  some  determinate  time  and 
manner  voluntarily  fixed  upon  for  the  doing  of  them. 
Particular  rules  and  directions  then  concerning  the 
times  and  circumstances  of  performing  acknowledged 
duties,  bring  religion  nearer  to  practice ;  and  such 
as  are  really  proper,  and  cannot  well  be  mistaken, 
and  are  easily  observed. — Such  particular  rules  in 
religion,  prudently  recommended,  would  have  an 
influence  upon  the  people. 

All  this  indeed  may  be  called  form ;  as  every-^ 
thing  external  in  religion  may  be  merely  so.     And 

*  Cudworth  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  8.  Casaub.  in  Athen- 
aeum, 1.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  22.  Duport  Prael.  in  Theophrastum,  ed. 
Needham,  c.  ix.  p.  335,  &c. 
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therefore  whilst  we  endeavour,  in  these  and  other 
like  instances,  to  keep  up  the  form  of  godliness* 
amongst  those  who  are  our  care,  and  over  whom  we 
have  any  influence,  we  must  endeavour  also  that 
this  form  be  made  more  and  more  subservient  to 
promote  the  power  of  it.'  Admonish  them  to  take 
heed  that  they  mean  what  they  say  in  their  prayers, 
that  their  thoughts  and  intentions  go  along  with 
their  words,  that  they  really  in  their  hearts  exert 
and  exercise  before  God  the  affections  they  exprt^ss 
with  their  mouth.  Teach  them,  not  that  external 
religion  is  nothing,  for  this  is  not  true  in  any  sense ; 
it  being  scarce  possible,  but  that  it  will  lay  some 
sort  of  restraint  upon  a  man's  morals;  and  it  is 
moreover  of  good  effect  with  respect  to  the  world 
about  him.  But  teach  them  that  regard  to  one 
duty  will  in  no  sort  atone  for  the  neglect  of  any 
other.  Endeavour  to  raise  in  their  hearts  such  a 
sense  of  God  as  shall  be  an  habitual,  ready  principle 
of  reverence,  love,  gratitude,  hope,  trust,  resigna- 
tion, and  obedience.  Exhort  them  to  make  use  of 
every  circumstance,  which  brings  the  subject  of 
religion  at  all  before  them;  to  turn  their  hearts  ha- 
bitually to  him ;  to  recollect  seriously  the  thoughts 
of  his  presence  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being,  and  by  a  short  act  of  their  mind 
devote  themselves  to  his  service. — If,  for  instance, 
persons  would  accustom  themselves  to  be  thus  ad- 
monished by  the  very  sight  of  a  church,  could  it  be 
called  superstition  ?  Enforce  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  making  religion  their  principal  concern,  as 
what  is  the  express  condition  of  the  gospel  covenant, 
and  what  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires. 
Explain  to  them  the  terms  of  that  covenant  of 

*  2  Tim.  ill,  5. 
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mercy,  founded  in  the  incarnation,  sacrifice,  and 
intercession  of  Christ,  together  with  the  promised 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  to  supersede  our 
own  endeavours,  but  to  render  them  effectual.  The 
greater  festivals  of  the  church,  being  instituted  for 
commemorating  the  several  parts  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory, of  course  lead  you  to  explain  these  its  several 
doctrines,  and  shew  the  Christian  practice  which 
arises  out  of  them.  And  the  more  occasional  so- 
lemnities of  religion,  as  well  as  these  festivals,  will 
oflen  afford  you  the  fairest  opportunities  of  en- 
forcing all  these  things  in  familiar  conversation. 
Indeed  all  affectation  of  talking  piously  is  quite 
nauseous :  and  though  there  be  nothing  of  this,  yet 
men  will  easily  be  disgusted  at  the  too  great  fre- 
quency or  length  of  these  occasional  admonitions. 
But  a  word  of  God  and  religion  dropped  sometimes 
in  conversation,  gently,  and  without  anything  severe 
or  forbidding  in  the  manner  of  it,  this  is  not  unac- 
ceptable. It  leaves  an  impression,  is  repeated  again 
by  the  hearers,  and  oflen  remembered  by  plain 
well-disposed  persons  longer  than  one  would  think. 
Particular  circumstances  too,  which  render  men 
more  apt  to  receive  instruction,  should  be  laid  hold 
of  to  talk  seriously  to  their  consciences.  For  in- 
stance, afler  a  man's  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
sickness,  how  proper  is  it  to  advise  him  to  recollect 
and  ever  bear  in  mind,  what  were  his  hopes  or 
fears,  his  wishes  and  resolutions,  when  under  the 
apprehension  of  death;  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
repentance,  or  confirm  him  in  a  course  of  piety, 
according  as  his  life  and  character  has  been.  So 
likewise  the  terrible  accidents  which  oflen  happen 
from  riot  and  debauchery,  and  indeed  almost  every 
vice,  are  occasions  providentially  thrown  in  your 
way,  to  discourse  against  these  vices  in  common 
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conversation,  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  upon  any 
such  accidents  happening  in  your  parish,  or  in  a 
neighbouring  one.  Occasions  and  circumstances  of 
a  like  kind  to  some  or  other  of  these  occur  often, 
and  ought,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  be  catched  at,  as 
opportunities  of  conveying  instruction,  both  public 
and  private,  with  great  force  and  advantage. 

Public  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  can 
in  no  sort  be  dispensed  with.     But  as  it  is  common 
to  all  who   are  present,  many  persons  strangely 
neglect  to  appropriate  what  they  hear  to  themselves, 
to  their  own  heart  and  life.     Now  the  only  remedy 
for  this  in  our  power  is  a  particular  personal  appli- 
cation.    And  a  personal  application  makes  a  very 
different  impression  from  a  common,  general  one. 
It  were  therefore  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  every 
man  should  have  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
his  own  particular  duty  enforced  upon  his  con- 
science, in  a  manner  suited  to  his  capacity,  in  pri- 
vate.    And.  besides  the  occasional  opportunities  of 
doing  this,  some  of  which  have  been  intimated, 
there  are  stated  opportunities  of  doing  it.     Such, 
for  instance,  is  confirmation :  and  the  usual  age  for 
confirmation  is  that  time  of  life,  from  which  youth 
must  become  more  and  more  their  own  masters, 
when  they  are  often  leaving  their  father's  house, 
going  out  into  the  wide  world  and  all  its  numerous 
temptations ;  against  which  they  particularly  want 
to  be  fortified,  by  having  strong  and  lively  impres- 
sions of  religion  niade  upon  their  minds.     Now  the 
61  St  canon  expressly  requires,  that  every  minister 
that  hath  care  of  souls  shall  use  his  best  endeavour 
to  prepare  and  make  able  as  many  as  he  can  to  be 
confirmed ;  which  cannot  be  done  as  it  ought  with- 
out such  personal  application  to  each  candidate  in 
particular  as  I  am  reconunending.  Another  oppor- 
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tunity  for  doing  this  is,  when  any  one  of  your  pa- 
rishioners signifies  his  name,  as  intending  for  the 
first  time  to  be  partaker  of  the  communion.  The 
rubric  requires,  that  all  persons,  whenever  they  in- 
tend to  receive,  shall  signify  their  names  beforehand 
to  the  minister ;  which,  if  it  be  not  insisted  upon  in 
all  cases,  ought  absolutely  to  be  insisted  upon  for 
the  first  time.  Now  this  even  lays  it  in  your  way 
to  discourse  with  them  in  private  upon  the  nature 
and  benefits  of  this  sacrament,  and  enforce  upon 
them  the  importance  and  necessity  of  religion. 
However  I  do  not  mean  to  put  this  upon  the  same 
foot  with  catechizing  youth,  and  preparing  them  for 
confirmation ;  these  being  indispensable  obligations, 
and  expressly  commanded  by  our  canons.  This 
private  intercourse  with  your  parishioners  prepara- 
tory to  their  first  communion,  let  it,  if  you  please, 
be  considered  as  a  voluntary  service  to  religion  on 
your  part,  and  a  voluntary  instance  of  docility  on 
theirs.  I  will  only  add  as  to  this  practice,  that  it  is 
regularly  kept  up  by  some  persons,  and  particularly 
by  one,  whose  exemplary  behaviour  in  every  part 
of  the  pastoral  office  is  enforced  upon  you  by  his 
station  of  authority  and  influence  in  (this  part® 
especially  of)  the  diocese. 

I  am  very  sensible,  my  brethren,  that  some  of 
these  things  in  places  where  they  are  greatly  wanted 
are  impracticable,  from  the  largeness  of  parishes, 
suppose.  And  where  there  is  no  impediment  of 
this  sort,  yet  the  performance  of  them  will  depend 
upon  others,  as  well  as  upon  you.  People  cannot 
be  admonished  or  instructed  in  private,  unless  they 
will  permit  it.  And  little  will  you  be  able  to  do  in 
forming  the  minds  of  children  to  a  sense  of  religion, 

*  The  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland. 
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if  their  parents  will  not  assist  you  in  it ;  and  yet 
much  less,  if  they  will  frustrate  your  endeavours,  by 
their  bad  example,  and  giving  encouragement  to 
their  children  to  be  dissolute.  The  like  is  to  be 
said  also  of  your  influence  in  reforming  the  conmion 
people  in  general,  in  proportion  as  their  superiors 
act  in  like  manner  to  such  parents ;  and  whilst  they, 
the  lower  people  I  mean,  must  have  such  numerous 
temptations  to  drunkenness  and  riot  everywhere 
placed  in  their  way.  And  it  is  cruel  usage  we  oflen 
meet  with,  in  being  censured  for  not  doing  what  we 
cannot  do,  without,  what  we  cannot  have,  the  con- 
currence of  our  censurers.  Doubtless  very  much 
reproach  which  now  lights  upon  the  clergy  would 
be  found  to  fall  el^where,  if  due  allowances  were 
made  for  things  of  this  kind.  But  then  we,  my 
brethren,  must  take  care  and  not  make  more  than 
due  allowances  for  them.  If  others  deal  unchari- 
tably with  us,  we  must  deal  impartially  with  our- 
selves, as  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  in  determining 
what  good  is  in  our  power  to  do :  and  not  let  indo- 
lence keep  us  from  setting  about  what  really  is  in 
our  power ;  nor  any  heat  of  temper  create  obstacles 
in  the  prosecution  of  it,  or  render  insuperable  such 
as  we  find,  when  perhaps  gentleness  and  patience 
would  prevent  or  overcome  them. 

Indeed  all  this  diligence  to  which  I  have  been 
exhorting  you  and  myself,  for  God  forbid  I  should 
not  consider  myself  as  included  in  all  the  general 
admonitions  you  receive  fi:x>m  me ;  all  this  diligence 
in  these  things  does  indeed  suppose,  that  we  give 
ourselves  wholly  to  them.  It  supposes,  not  only  that 
we  have  a  real  sense  of  religion  upon  our  own  minds, 
but  also,  that  to  promote  the  practice  of  it  in  others  is 
habitually  uppermost  in  our  thought  and  intention, 
as  the  business  of  our  lives.    And  this,  my  brethren. 
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is  the  business  of  our  lives,  in  every  sense,  and  upon 
every  account.  It  is  the  general  business  of  all 
Christians  as  they  have  opportunity :  it  is  our  par- 
ticular business.  It  is  so,  as  we  have  devoted  our- 
selves to  it  by  the  most  solemn  engagements ;  as, 
according  to  our  Lord's  appointment,  we  live  of  the 
gospel ;  ^  and  as  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  religion,  in  such  and  such  districts,  are,  in  some 
respects,  our  appropriated  trust. 

By  being  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this  our 
trust,  by  thus  taking  heed  to  the  ministry  we  have 
received  in  the  Lord  that  we  fulfil  itf  we  shall  do 
our  part  towards  reviving  a  practical  sense  of  reli- 
gion amongst  the  people  committed  to  our  care. 
And  this  wiU  be  the  securest  barrier  against  the 
efforts  of  infidelity ;  a  great  source  of  which  plainly 
is,  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  religious  restraints. 
But  whatever  be  our  success  with  regard  to  others, 
we  shall  have  the  approbation  of  our  consciences, 
and  may  rest  assured,  that,  as  to  ourselves  at  least, 
our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,* 

^  I  Cor.  IX.  14.  '  Col,  iv.  17.  •  I  Cor.  xv.  58. 


FRAGMENTS. 


I. 

VISITATION    OF   THE    SICK. 

Extract  from  Bishop  Butler's  fourth  Charge  at 
Bristol,  I  T4g,  (taken  from  a  MS.  in  Arch^shop 
Seeker's  handwriting,  and  now  printed  from  a 
Copy  belonging  to  the  Rev,  Henry  J.  Rose,) 

XTREMES  beget  each  other.  Pa- 
pists lay  too  much  stress  on  the  dying 
state  of  mind  ;  but  extravagantly  too 
much  on  the  forms  used  then :  others 
quiet  themselves  in  hopes  of  what 
they  shall  do  for  themselves,  or  their  minister  for 
them,  at  death.  Hence  bad  men  ridicule,  and  better 
men  neglect  the  office  of  visiting  the  sick.  But  things 
are  not  useless  because  they  have  not  all  the  extra- 
vagant uses  which  are  ascribed  to  them.  Ministers 
having  knowledge  of  sickness  [are]  required  to  visit 
(Canon  67)  and  promise  it  in  ordination.  We  should 
take  it  for  granted  we  are  desired,  unless  we  see 
cause  to  the  contrary.  Our  assistance  would  be 
kindly  taken  when  not  asked  through  lowness  ot* 
spirits,  negligence  of  attendants^  or  fear  of  being 
troublesome. 

God  means  to  remind  us  by  sickness  of  our  de- 
pendence on  Him.     Desiring  the  minister  to  pray 
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with  or  for  them  owns  that  dependence ;  not  desiring 
it  is  a  mark  of  the  increase  of  irreligion.  Many 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  thought  of  death,  even 
when  it  happens  to  one  in  their  own  family.  But 
leaving  men  to  die,  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  with- 
out religious  admonition,  or  any  exercise  of  piety  per- 
formed by  them,  with  them,  or  for  them,  helps  to  se- 
parate the  ideas  of  Death  and  Religion  and  future 
Judgment ;  and  thus  the  view  of  death  will  harden 
persons  in  impenitence,  whereas  the  occasion  is  a 
very  advantageous  one  for  serious  impressions  to  all 
by-standers  as  well  as  the  persons  concerned. 

Indeed  without  a  good  life  no  preparation  for 
death  can  be  depended  on  ;  men  are  so  exceedingly 
liable  to  mistake  mere  terrors  of  conscience  for 
repentance.  But  if  God  gives  men  the  particular 
warning  of  sickness,  they  should  take  it  though  they 
have  made  a  general  preparation ;  and  if  they  have 
led  bad  lives,  it  is  not  indifferent  how  they  [may] 
die,  and  we  know  not  how  important  it  may  be. 

Men  are  often  easily  brought  in  sickness  to  give  and 
ask  forgiveness,  which  in  health  they  neglect,  though 
a  strict  duty ;  and  also  to  settle  their  affairs.  Now 
these  the  minister  is  directed  to  remind  them  of.  Also 
to  wean  their  hearts  from  the  world,  repent,  exercise 
faith,  trust,  resignation,  thankfulness  for  which  may 
produce  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  And 
when  sickness  is  the  plain  consequence  of  vice,  we 
should  humbly  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  correction  for 
them,  and  accept  the  punishment  of  our  iniquities, 
Lev.  xxvi.  41.  43.  Thus  we  should  look  on  death. 
We  say  it  is  natural,  the  Scripture  more  properly 
saith,  it  is  appointed  unto  man  to  die.  We  should 
receive  it  as  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  when  we  con- 
sider it  as  introductory  to  a  future  judgment,  we 
are  apt  to  despond  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  and  our 
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mind  needs  as  much  assistance  as  our  bodies,  and 
common  humanity  as  much  requires  giving  it.  The 
sins  and  imperfections  of  the  best  as  viewed  by 
them  then,  require  to  have  His  mercies,  who  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  the  Father 
by  Him  set  before  them.  But  the  difficulty  is 
speaking  to  bad  persons,  who  seem  penitent,  and  to 
their  friends  concerning  them.  Anything  that  can 
be  called  repentance  is  better  than  impenitence,  and 
doth  good  in  proportion,  to  its  kind  and  degree. 
We  know  not  how  far  ignorance,  temptation,  want 
of  admonition,  may  alleviate ;  nor  can  set  bounds  to 
the  mercy  of  the  gospel,  which  is  a  dispensation  of 
mercy  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  But 
neither  we,  nor  deathbed  penitents  can  say  whether 
their  penitence  be  true,  so  many  having  returned  to 
bad  courses  according  to  that  most  just,  because 
most  loathsome  description — the  Dog  is  turned  to 
his  own  vomit  again,  yc.  The  efficacy  of  Christ's 
atonement  is  infinite,  but  the  question  is  whether 
they  are  qualified  to  partake  of  it,  consistently  with 
the  ends  of  Divine  Government;  and  this,  in  this 
case,  God  only  knows.  They  must  be  brought  to 
resign  themselves  to  Him,  submitting  to  die,  in  fear 
that  should  they  live  they  might  return  to  their  sins, 
yet  resolving  and  hoping  the  contrary,  and  so  quietly 
leave  themselves  in  God's  good  hands.  Such  dis- 
trust, not  God,  but  themselves,  as  the  case  requires. 
It  is  easier  to  compose  such  a  dying  penitent  thus, 
than  to  satisfy  his  friends.  For  real  contrition  renders 
men  humble  and  reasonable,  and  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  a  doubtful  hope  of  what  they  feel  themselves  un- 
worthy of.  But  the  love,  and  sorrow,  and  partiality 
of  friends  makes  them  violent,  and  we  must  be  infh^ 
nitely  cautious  not  to  encourage  them  in  wrong 
presumptions,  by  what  we  say  to  the  sick. 
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Visitation  of  the  sick  is  as  necessary  with  a  view 
to  their  recovery  as  to  their  death,  that  they  may 
use  their  restored  health  and  threatened  life  better. 
They  easily  resolve  well  then,  and  if  reminded  after- 
wards of  their  fears,  wishes  and  resolutions,  it  may 
be  hoped  these  will  settle  into  a  principle  of  faith,  or 
Christian  piety,  which  faith  always  means,  when  it 
is  made  the  condition  of  acceptance  in  the  gospel, 
as  fear  of  God  always  doth  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  their  sickness  will  be,  not  unto  death,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God. 

Ministers  should  not  only  be  ready  to  visit  the 
sick,  but  in  preaching  and  conversation  show  them 
their  need  of  this  assistance.  And  should  remember 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  be  in  the 
circumstance  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
assist  others.  Happy  if  we  can  then  apply  to  our- 
selves the  transporting  words  of  St.  Paul  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,"  &c.,  2  Tim.  iv. 


II. 

From  the  autographs  of  Bp,  Butler  now  in  the 
library  at  the  British  Museum,      [Add.   MS. 

9815.] 

God  cannot  approve  of  anything  but  what  is  iii 
itself  Right,  Fit,  Just.  We  should  worship  and  en- 
deavour to  obey  Him  with  this  Consciousness  and 
Recollection.  To  endeavour  to  please  a  man  merely, 
is  a  different  thing  firom  endeavouring  to  please  him 
as  a  wise  and  good  man,  i.  e.  endeavouring  to  please 
him  in  the  particular  way,  of  behaving  towards  him 
as  we  think  the  relations  we  stand  in  to  him,  and  the 
intercourse  we  have  with  him,  require. 
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Almighty  God  is  to  be  sure  infinitely  removfed 
from  all  those  human  weaknesses  which  we  express 
by  the  words,  captious,  apt  to  take  offence,  &c. 
But  an  unthinking  world  does  not  consider  what  may 
be  absolutely  due  to  Him  from  all  Creatures  capable 
of  considering  themselves  as  His  Creatures.  Re- 
collect the  idea,  inadequate  as  it  is,  which  we  have 
of  God,  and  the  idea  of  ourselves,  and  carelessness 
with  regard  to  Him,  whether  we  are  to  worship  Him 
at  all,  whether  we  worship  Him  in  a  right  manner, 
or  conceited  confidence  that  we  do  so,  will  seem  to 
imply  unspeakable  Presumption.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  necessary,  unalterable  connection  there 
may  be,  between  moral  right  and  happiness,  moral 
wrong  and  misery. 

Sincerity  is  doubtless  the  thing,  and  not  whether 
we  hit  the  right  manner,  &c.  But  a  sense  of  the  im- 
perfection of  our  worship,  apprehension  that  it  may 
be,  and  a  degree  of  fear  that  it  is,  in  some  respects 
erroneous,  may  perhaps  be  a  temper  of  mind  not 
unbecoming  such  poor  creatures  as  we  are,  in  our 
addresses  to  God.  In  proportion  as  we  are  assured 
that  we  are  honest  and  sincere,  we  may  rest  satisfied 
that  God  cannot  be  offended  with  us,  but  indifference 
whether  what  we  do  be  materially,  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  abstracted  from  our  way  of  consider- 
ing it,  Good  and  Right, — such  indifference  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  Sincerity. 

No  person  who  has  just  notions  of  God  can  be 
afraid  of  His  displeasure  any  further  than  as  he  is 
afraid  of  his  own  Character,  whether  it  be  what  it 
ought :  but  so  far  as  a  man  has  reason  to  fear  his 
own  character,  so  far  there  must  be  reason  to  fear 
God's  displeasure  or  disapprobation  ;  not  from  any 
doubt  of  His  Perfection  and  Goodness,  but  merely 
from  the  belief  of  it. 
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Is  it  possible  that  people  can  be  Scepticks  in 
Opinion,  and  yet  without  any  doubtfulness^  or  so- 
licitude about  their  Actions  and  Behaviour? 

What  a  wonderful  incongruity  it  is  for  a  man  to 
see  the  doubtfulness  in  which  things  are  involved^ 
and  yet  be  impatient  out  of  action,  or  vehement  in 
it !  Say  a  man  is  a  Sceptick,  and  add  what  was  said 
of  Brutus,  quicquid  vult  valde  vult,  and  you  say, 
there  is  the  greatest  Contrariety  between  his  Un- 
derstanding and  his  Temper  that  can  be  expressed 
in  words. 

In  general  a  man  ought  not  to  do  other  people's 
duty  for  them ;  for  their  duty  was  appointed  them 
for  their  exercise ;  and  besides,  who  will  do  it  in 
case  of  his  death  ?  Nor  has  a  man  any  right  to 
raise  in  others  such  a  dependance  upon  him  as  that 
they  must  be  miserable  in  case  of  his  death,  though 
whilst  he  lives  he  answers  that  dependance. 

HoBBs'  definition  of  Benevolence,  that  'tis  the 
love  of  power,  is  base  and  false,  but  there  is  more  of 
truth  in  it  than  appears  at  first  sight ;  the  real  Be- 
nevolence of  men  being,  I  think,  for  the  most  part, 
not  indeed  the  single  love  of  power,  but  the  love  of 
power  to  be  exercised  in  the  way  of  doing  good ; 
that  is  a  different  thing  from  the  love  of  the  good  or 
happiness  of  others  by  whomsoever  effected,  which 
last  I  call  single  or  simple  Benevolence.  How  little 
there  is  of  this  in  the  world  may  appear  by  observ- 
ing, how  many  persons  can  bear  with  great  tranquillity 
that  a  friend  or  a  childshould  live  in  miser}-,  who  yet 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  their  death. 

Good  men  surely  are  not  treated  in  this  world  as 
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they  deserve,  yet  'tis  seldom,  very  seldom  their 
goodness  which  makes  them  disliked,  even  in  cases 
where  it  may  seem  to  be  so:  hut  'tis  some  behaViour 
or  other,  which  however  excusable,  perhaps  infinitely 
overbalanced  by  their  virtues,  yet  is  offensive,  pos- 
ffibly  wrong ;  however  such,  it  may  be,  as  would  pass 
off  very  well  in  a  man  of  the  world. 

Shall  I  not  be  faithful  to  God  1  If  he  puts  a  part 
upon  me  to  do,  shall  I  neglect  or  refiise  it  1  A 
part  to  suffer,  and  shall  I  say  I  would  not  if  I  could 
help  it  ?  Can  words  more  ill-sorted,  more  shocking 
be  put  together  1  And  is  not  the  thing  expressed 
by  them  more  so,  though  not  expressed  in  words ! 
What  then  shall  I  prefer  to  the  sovereign  Good, 
supreme  Excellence,  absolute  Perfection?  To 
whom  shall  I  apply  for  direction  in  opposition  to 
Infinite  Wisdom  1  To  whom  for  protection  against 
Almighty  Power? 

Sunday  Evening,  June  13,1 742. 

Hunger  and  thirst  afler  Righteousness  till  filled 
with  it  by  being  made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Ad  te  levo  oculos  meos,  qui  habitas  in  coelis.  Sicut 
oculi  servorum  intenti  sunt  ad  manum  dominorum 
suorum,  sicut  oculi  ancillae  ad  manum  dominae 
suae ;  ita  oculi  nostri  ad  Deum  nostrum,  donee 
misereatur  nostri. 

As  all  my  passions  and  affections  to  my  Reason 
such  as  it  is,  so  in  consideration  of  the  fallibility 
and  infinite  deficiencies  of  this  my  Reason,  I  would 
subject  it  to  God,  that  He  may  guide  and  succour  it. 

Our  wants  as  Creatures :  our  Demerits  as  Sinners. 

That  I  may  have  a  due  sense  of  the  hand  of  God 
in  everything,  and  then  put  myself  into  His  hand 
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to  lead  me  through  whatever  ways  He  shall  think 
fit ;  either  to  add  to  my  burden,  or  lighten  it,  or 
wholly  discharge  me  of  it. 

Be  more  afraid  of  myself  than  of  the  world. 

To  discern  the  hand  of  God  in  everything  and 
have  a  due  sense  of  it. 

Instead  of  deluding  oneself  in  imagining  one 
should  behave  well  in  times  and  circumstances  other 
than  those  in  which  one  is  placed,  to  take  care 
and  be  faithful  and  behave  well  in  those  one  is 
placed  in. 

That  God  would  please  to  make  my  way  plain 
before  my  face,  and  deliver  me  from  offendiculum 
of  scrupulousness,  or  if  not,  O  assist  me  to  act  the 
right  part  under  it ! 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
DR.  CLARKE. 


I. 


Reverend  Sir, 


SUPPOSE  you  will  wonder  at  the 
present  trouble  from  one  who  is  a 
perfect  stranger  to  you,  though  you 
are  not  so  to  him ;  but  I  hope  the 
occasion  will  excuse  my  boldness.  I 
have  made  it,  sir,  my  business,  ever  since  I  thought 
myself  capable  of  such  sort  of  reasoning,  to  prove 
to  myself  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  And 
being  sensible  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  con- 
sequence, I  endeavoured  after  a  demonstrative  proof; 
not  only  more  fully  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  but  also 
in  order  to  defend  the  great  truths  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  which 
follow  from  them,  against  all  opposers:  but  must 
own  with  concern,  that  hitherto  I  have  been  unsuc- 
cessfril ;  and  though  I  have  got  very  probable  ar- 
guments, yet  I  can  go  but  a  very  little -way  with 
demonstration  in  the  proof  of  those  things.  When 
first  your  book  on  those  subjects  (which  by  all, 
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whom  I  have  discoursed  with,  is  so  justly  esteemed) 
was  recommended  to  me,  I  was  in  great  hopes  of 
having  all  my  inquiries  answered.  But  since  in 
some  places,  either  through  my  not  understanding 
your  meaning,  or  what  else  I  know  not,  even  that 
has  failed  me,  I  almost  despair  of  ever  arriving  to 
such  a  satisfaction  as  I  aim  at,  unless  by  the  method 
I  now  use.  You  cannot  but  know,  sir,  that  of  two 
different  expressions  of  the  same  thing,  though 
equally  clear  to  some  persons,  yet  to  others  one  of 
them  is  sometimes  very  obscure,  though  the  other 
be  perfectly  intelligible.  Perhaps  this  may  be  my 
case  here  ;  and  could  I  see  those  of  your  arguments, 
of  which  I  doubt,  differently  proposed,  possibly  I 
might  yield  a  ready  assent  to  them.  This,  sir,  I 
cannot  but  think  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  present 
trouble ;  it  being  such  an  one  as  I  hope  may  prevail 
for  an  answer,  with  one  who  seems  to  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  that  good  work  of  instructing  others. 

In  your  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  God,  Prop.  VI.*  [edit.  2d.  p.  69,  70.]  you 
propose  to  prove  the  infinity  or  omnipresence  of 
the  self-existent  Being.  The  former  part  of  the 
proof  seems  highly  probable ;  but  the  latter  part, 
which  seems  to  aim  at  demonstration,  is  not  to  me 
convincing.  The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  is,  if 
I  mistake  not,  an  entire  argument  of  itself,  which 
runs  thus :  "  To  suppose  a  finite  being  to  be  self- 
existent,  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  contradiction  for  that 
being  not  to  exist,  the  absence  of  which  may  yet 
be  conceived  without  a  contradiction;  which  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  in  the  world."  The  sense  of 
these  words  ["  the  absence  of  which"]  seems  plainly 

'  P.  45.  edit.  4;  p.  41.  edit.  6  ',  p.  43.  edit.  7 ;  p.  44^  edit.  8. 
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to  be  determined  by  the  following  sentence,  to 
mean  its  absence  firom  any  particular  place.  Which 
sentence  is  to  prove  it  to  be  an  absurdity ;  and  is 
this :  '^  For  if  a  being  can,  without  a  contradiction, 
be  absent  firom  one  place,  it  may,  without  a  contra- 
diction, be  absent  from  another  place,  and  firom  all 
places."  Now  supposing  this  to  be  a  consequence, 
all  that  it  proves  is,  that  if  a  being  can,  without  a 
contradiction,  be  absent  firom  one  place  at  one  time, 
it  may,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  firom 
another  place,  and  so  firom  all  places,  at  different 
times ;  (for  I  cannot  see,  that  if  a  being  can  be  ab- 
sent fix)m  one  place  at  one  time,  therefore  it  may, 
without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  fi*om  all  places 
at  the  same  time,  t.e.  may  cease  to  exist.)  Now, 
If  it  proves  no  more  than  this,  I  cannot  see  that  it 
reduces  the  supposition  to  an  absurdity.  Suppose 
I  could  demonstrate,  that  any  particular  man  should 
live  a  thousand  years ;  this  man  might,  vnthout  a 
contradiction,  be  absent  firom  one  and  all  places  at 
different  times ;  but  it  would  not  from  thence  fol- 
low, that  he  might  be  absent  fi*om  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  i.  e,  that  he  might  cease  to  exist.  No ; 
this  would  be  a  contradiction,  because  I  am  supposed 
to  have  demonstrated  that  he  should  live  a  thousand 
years.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same,  if,  instead  of 
a  thousand  years,  I  should  say,  for  ever ;  and  the 
proof  seems  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  to  a 
self-existent  or  a  dependent  being. 

What  else  I  have  to  offer  is  in  relation  to  your 
proof,  that  the  self-existent  being  must  of  necessity 
be  but  one.  Which  proof  is  as  follows,  in  Prop. 
VII.*  [edit.  2d.  p.  74.]  "  To  suppose  two  or  more 

'  P.  48.  edit.  4 ;  p.  44.  edit.  6 ;  p.  46.  edit.  7 ;  p.  47.  edit.  8. 
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different  natures  existing  of  themselves,  necessarily, 
and  independent  firom  each  other,  implies  this  plain 
contradiction ;  that,  each  of  them  being  independent 
from  the  other,  they  may  either  of  them  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  alone ;  so  that  it  will  be  no  contra- 
diction to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist,  and  con- 
sequently neither  of  them  will  be  necessarily  exist- 
ing." The  supposition  indeed  implies,  that  since 
each  of  these  beings  is  independent  from  the  other, 
they  may  either  of  them  exist  alone,  ue,  without 
any  relatiiwi  to,  or  dependence  on,  the  other :  but 
where  is  the  third  idea,  to  connect  this  proposition 
and  the  following  one,  viz.  "  so  that  it  will  be  no 
contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist?" 
Were  this  a  consequence  of  the  former  proposition, 
I  allow  it  would  be  demonstration,  by  the  first  co- 
rollary of  Prop.  III.3  [2d  edit.  p.  26.]  but  since  these 
two  propositions,  ["  they  may  either  of  them  be 
supposed  to  exist  alone,"]  and,  ["  so  that  it  m\\  be 
no  contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist,"] 
are  very  widely  different;  since  likewise  it  is  no 
immediate  consequence,  that  because  either  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  independent  from  the  other, 
dierefore  the  other  may  be  supposed  not  to  exist 
at  all ;  how  is  what  was  prc^osed,  proved  ?  That 
the  propositions  are  different,  I  think  is  plain ;  and 
whether  there  be  an  immediate  connection,  every- 
body that  reads  your  book  must  judge  for  them- 
selves. I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  the  absurdity 
does  not  appear  at  first  sight,  any  more  than  the 
absurdity  of  saying  that  the  angles  below  the  base 
in  an  isosceles  triangle  are  unequal ;  which  though 
it  is  absolutely  false,  yet  I  suppose  no  one  will  lay 

'  P.  16,  17.  edit.  4,  6,  7,  and  8. 
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down  the  contrary  for  an  axiom ;  because,  though  it 
is  true,  yet  there  is  need  of  a  proof  to  make  it 
appear  so. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  answered,  that  I  have  not 
rightly  explained  the  words,  "  to  exist  alone  ;**  and 
that  they  do  not  mean  only,  to  exist  independent 
from  the  other ;  but  that  "  existing  alone"  means 
that  nothing  exists  with  it.  Whether  this  or  the 
other  was  meant,  I  cannot  determine:  but  which 
ever  it  was,  what  I  have  said  will  hold.  For  if 
this  last  be  the  sense  of  those  words,  ["  they  either 
of  them  may  be  supposed  to  exist  alone  ;'*]  it  in- 
deed implies  that  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose the  other  not  to  exist :  but  then  I  ask,  how  come 
these  two  propositions  to  be  connected ;  that,  to  sup- 
pose two  different  natures  existing  of  themselves 
necessarily  and  independent  from  each  other,  im- 
plies that  each  of  them  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
alone  in  this  sense  ?  Which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
I  said  before,  only  applied  to  diff*erent  sentences. 
So  that  if  "  existing  alone  "  be  understood  as  I  first 
took  it,  I  allow  it  is  implied  in  the  supposition ;  but 
cannot  see  that  the  consequence  is,  that  it  will  be 
no  contradiction  to  suppose  the  other  not  to  exist. 
But  if  the  words,  "  existing  alone,"  are  meant  in 
the  latter  sense,  I  grant,  that  if  either  of  them  may 
be  supposed  thus  to  exist  alone,  it  will  be  no  con- 
tradiction to  suppose  the  other  not  to  exist:  but 
then  I  cannot  see,  that  to  suppose  two  different  na- 
tures existing,  of  themselves,"  necessarily  and  inde- 
pendent from  each  other,  implies  that  either  of  them 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  alone  in  this  sense  of  the 
words ;  but  only,  that  either  of  them  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  without  having  any  relation  to  the 
other,  and  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  exist- 
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ence  of  the  one  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the 
other.  But  though  upon  this  account,  were  there 
no  other  principle  of  its  existence,  it  might  cease  to 
exist;  yet  on  the  account  of  the  necessity  of  its 
own  nature,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other, 
it  is  an  absolute  absurdity  to  suppose  it  not  to 
exist. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  proposed  my  doubts,  with  the 
reasons  of  them.  In  which  if  I  have  wrested  your 
words  to  another  sense  than  you  designed  them,  or 
in  any  respect  argued  unfairly,  I  assure  you  it  was 
without  design.  So  I  hope  you  will  impute  it  to 
mistake.  And,  if  it  will  not  be  too  great  a  trouble, 
let  me  once  more  beg  the  favour  of  a  line  from  you, 
by  which  you  will  lay  me  under  a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  be,  what,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  now 
am. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  servant,  &c. 
Nov,  4,  1713. 


THE  ANSWER. 
Sm, 

DID  men  who  publish  controversial  papers  ac- 
custom themselves  to  write  with  that  candour 
and  ingenuity,  with  which  you  propose  your  diffi- 
culties, I  am  persuaded  almost  all  disputes  might 
be  very  amicably  terminated,  either  by  men's  com- 
ing at  last  to  agree  in  opinion,  or  at  least  finding 
reason  to  suffer  each  other  friendly  to  differ. 

Your   two   objections   are  very   ingenious,  and 
urged  with  great  strength  and  acuteness.    Yet  I  am 
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not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  give  you  satis- 
faction in  both  of  them.  To  your  first,  therefore,  I 
answer :  Whatever  may,  without  a  contradiction,  be 
absent  from  any  one  place,  at  any  one  time,  may  also, 
without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from  all  places  at 
all  times.  For,  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
all,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  part  of  space, 
and  in  every  point  of  duration.  Whatever  can  at 
any  time  be  conceived  possible  to  be  absent  from 
any  one  part  of  space^  may  for  the  same  reason, 
[viz.  the  implying  no  contradiction  in  the  nature  of 
things]  be  conceived  possible  to  be  absent  from 
every  other  part  of  space  at  the  same  time ;  either 
by  ceasing  to  be,  or  by  supposing  it  never  to  have 
begun  to  be.  Your  instance  about  demonstrating 
a  man  to  live  a  thousand  years,  is  what,  I  think,  led 
you  into  the  mistake ;  and  is  a  good  instance  to  lead 
you  out  of  it  again.  You  may  suppose  a  man  shall 
live  a  thousand  years,  or  God  may  reveal  and  pro- 
mise he  shall  live  a  thousand  years ;  and  upon  that 
supposition,  it  shall  not  be  possible  for  the  man  to 
be  absent  from  all  places  in  any  part  of  that  time. 
Very  true :  but  why  shall  it  not  be  possible  1  only 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  or  to  the 
promise  of  God ;  but  not  contrary  to  the  absolute 
nature  of  things ;  which  would  be  the  case,  if  the 
man  existed  necessarily,  as  every  part  of  space  does. 
In  supposing  you  could  demonstrate,  a  man  should 
live  a  thousand  years,  or  one  year ;  you  make  an 
impossible  and  contradictory  supposition.  For  though 
you  may  know  certainly  (by  revelation  suppose) 
that  he  will  live  so  long ;  yet  this  is  only  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  thing  true  in  fact,  not  in  itself  necessary: 
and  demonstration  is  applicable  to  nothing  but  what 
is  necessary  in  itself,  necessary  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times  equally. 
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To  your  second  difficulty,  I  answer :  What  exists 
necessarily,  not  only  must  so  exist  alone,  as  to  be 
independent  of  anything  else ;  but  (being  self-suf- 
ficient) may  also  so  exist  alone,  as  that  everything 
else  may  possibly  (or  without  any  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  things)  be  supposed  hot  to  exist  at 
all :  and  consequently,  (since  that  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  not  to  exist  at  all,  is  not  neces- 
sarily existent,)  no  other  thing  can  be  necessarily 
existent.  Whatever  is  necessarily  existing,  there  is 
need  of  its  existence  in  order  to  the  supposal  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  thing ;  so  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  supposed  to  exist,  without  presupposing 
and  including  antecedently  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  necessary.  For  instance;  the  supposal 
of  the  existence  of  anything  whatever  includes  ne- 
cessarily a  presupposition  of  the  existence  of  space 
and  time  ;  and  if  anything  could  exist  without  space 
or  time,  it  would  follow  that  space  and  time  were 
not  necessarily  existing.  Therefore,  the  supposing 
anything  possibly  to  exist  alone,  so  as  not  necessarily 
to  include  the  presupposal  of  some  other  thing, 
proves  demonstrably  that  that  other  thing  is  not 
necessarily  existing ;  because,  whatever  has  neces- 
sity of  existence  cannot  possibly,  in  any  conception 
whatsoever  be  supposed  away.  There  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  notion  of  the  existence  of  anything, 
ihere  cannot  possibly  be  any  notion  of  existence  at 
all)  but  what  shall  necessarily  preinclude  the  notion 
of  that  which  has  necessary  existence.  And  con- 
sequently the  two  propositions,  which  you  judged  in- 
dependent, are  really  necessarily  connected.  These 
sorts  of  things  are  indeed  very  difficult  to  express, 
and  not  easy  to  be  conceived  but  by  very  attentive 
minds :  but  to  such  as  can  and  will  attend,  nothing, 
I  think,  is  more  demonstrably  convictive. 

A  A 
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If  anything  still  sticks  with  you  in  this  or  any 
other  part  of  my  books,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  be 
informed  of  it ;  who  am, 

Sir, 

Your  assured  friend  and  servant, 

S,  C. 

Nov,  lo,  1713. 

P.  S.  Many  readers,  I  observe,  have  misunder" 
stood  my  second  general  proposition;  as  if  the 
words  [''  some  one  unchangeable  and  independent 
being"]  meant  [one  only — being;]  whereas  the 
true  meaning,  and  all  that  the  argument  there  re- 
quires, is,  [some  one  at  least.]  That  there  can  be 
but  one,  is  the  thing  proved  afterwards  in  the  se- 
venth proposition. 


II. 


Reverend  Sir, 

1HAVE  often  thought  that  the  chief  occasions 
of  men's  differing  so  much  in  their  opinions, 
were,  either  their  not  understanding  each  other; 
or  else,  that,  instead  of  ingenuously  searching  after 
truth,  they  have  made  it  their  business  to  fuid  out 
arguments  for  the  proof  of  what  they  have  once 
asserted.  However,  it  is  certain  there  may  be  other 
reasons  for  persons  not  agreeing  in  their  opinions: 
and  where  it  is  so,  I  cannot  but  think  with  you, 
that  they  will  find  reason  to  suffer  each  other  to 
differ  friendly;  every  man  having  a  way  of  thinking, 
in  some  respects,  peculiarly  his  own. 
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I  am  sorry  I  must  tell  you,  your  answers  to  my 
objections  are  not  satisfactory.  The  reasons  why 
I  think  them  not  so  are  as  follow : — 

You  say,  "  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
all  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  part  of  space, 
and  in  every  point  of  duration."  Were  this  evident, 
it  would  certainly  prove  what  you  bring  it  for ;  viz. 
that  "whatever  may,  without  a  contradiction,  be 
absent  from  one  place,  at  one  time,  may  also  be 
absent  from  all  place  at  all  times."  But  I  do  not 
conceive,  that  the  idea  of  ubiquity  is  contained  in 
the  idea  of  self-existence,  or  directly  follows  from 
it;  any  otherwise  than  as,  whatever  exists  must 
exist  somewhere.  You  add,  "  Whatever  can  at  any 
time  be  conceived  possible  to  be  absent  from  any 
one  part  of  space,  may  for  the  same  reason  [viz.  the 
implying  no  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  things] 
be  conceived  possible  to  be  absent  from  every  other 
part  of  space  at  the  same  time."  Now  I  cannot 
see,  that  I  can  make  these  two  suppositions  for  the 
samne  reason,  or  upon  the  same  account.  The  rea- 
son why  I  conceive  this  being  may  be  absent  from 
one  place,  is  because  it  doth  not  contradict  the 
former  proof,  [drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,]  in 
which  I  proved  9nly  that  it  must  necessarily  exist. 
But  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that  I  can  conceive 
it  possible  to  be  absent  from  every  part  of  space 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  directly  contradicts  the 
proof  that  it  must  exist  somewhere ;  and  so  is  an 
express  contradiction.  Unless  it  be  said,  that  as, 
when  we  have  proved  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  that  relation  of  the  equality 
of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones  will  be  wherever  a 
triangle  exists ;  so,  when  we  have  proved  the  ne- 
cessary existence  of  a  being,  this  being  must  exist 
everywhere.     But  there  is  a  great  difference  be-» 
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tween  these  two  things :  the  one  being  the  proof 
of  a  certain  relation,  upon  supposition  of  such  a 
being's  existence  with  such  particular  properties; 
and  consequently,  wherever  this  being  and  these 
properties  exist,  this  relation  must  exist  too :  but 
from  the  proof  of  the  necessary  existence  of  a  being, 
it  is  no  evident  consequence  that  it  exists  every- 
where. My  using  the  word  demonstration  instead 
of  proof  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  yVfSLS  through 
negligence,  for  I  never  heard  of  strict  demonstra- 
tion of  matter  of  fact. 

In  your  answer  to  my  second  difficulty,  you  say, 
"  Whatsoever  is  necessarily  existing,  there  is  need 
of  its  existence,  in  order  to  the  supposal  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  thing."  All  the  consequences 
you  draw  from  this  proposition,  I  see  proved  de- 
monstrably; and  consequently,  that  the  two  pro- 
positions I  thought  independent  are  closely  con- 
nected. But  how,  or  upon  what  account,  is  there 
need  of  the  existence  of  whatever  is  necessarily 
existing,  in  order  to  the  existence  of  any  other 
thing  ?  Is  it  as  there  is  need  of  space  and  dura- 
tion, in  order  to  the  existence  of  anything ;  or  is  it 
needful  only  as  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  all 
other  things  ?  If  the  former  be  said,  as  your  in- 
stance seems  to  intimate :  I  answer ;  space  and 
duration  are  very  abstruse  in  their  natures,  and, 
I  think,  cannot  properly  be  called  things,  but  are 
considered  rather  as  affections  which  belong,  and 
in  the  order  of  our  thoughts  are  antecedent]^  ne- 
cessary, to  the  existence  of  all  things.  And  I  can 
no  more  conceive  how  a  necessarily  existent  being 
can,  on  the  same  account,  or  in  the  same  manner 
as  space  and  duration  are,  be  needful  in  order  to 
the  existence  of  any  other  being,  than  I  can  con- 
ceive extension  attributed  to  a  thought;  that  idea 
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no  more  belonging  to  a  thing  existing,  than  exten- 
sion belongs  to  thought.  But  if  the  latter  be  said, 
that  there  is  need  of  the  existence  of  whatever  is  a 
necessary  being,  in  order  to  the  existence  of  any 
other  thing ;  only  as  this  necessary  being  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  all  other  things:  I 
think  this  is  plainly  begging  the  question;  for  it 
supposes  that  there  is  no  other  being  exists,  but 
what  is  caused,  and  so  not  necessary.  And  on  what 
other  account,  or  in  what  other  manner  than  one  of 
these  two,  there  can  be  need  of  the  existence  of  a 
necessary  being  in  order  to  the  existence  of  any- 
thing else,  I  cannot  conceive. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  see  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in 
all  the  consequences  you  have  drawn  from  your 
suppositions,  but  cannot  see  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
positions themselves. 

I  have  aimed  at  nothing  in  my  style,  but  only  to 
be  intelligible ;  being  sensible  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult (as  you  observe)  to  express  one's  self  on  these 
sorts  of  subjects,  especially  for  one  who  is  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  write  upon  them. 

I  have  nothing  at  present  more  to  add,  but  my 
sincerest  thanks  for  your  trouble  in  answering  'my 
letter,  and  for  your  professed  readiness  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  difficulty  that  I  may  meet 
with  in  any  of  your  writings.  I  am  willing  to  inter- 
pret this,  as  somewhat  like  a  promise  of  an  answer 
to  what  I  have  now  written,  if  there  be  anything  in 
it  which  deserves  one. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant. 

Nov.  23,  1 71 3. 
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THE  ANSWER. 

Sir, 

IT  seems  to  me,  that  the  reason  why  you  do  not 
apprehend  ubiquity  to  be  necessarily  connected 
with  self-existence,  is  because,  in  the  order  of  your 
ideas,  you  first  conceive  a  being,  (a  finite  being, 
suppose,)  and  then  conceive  self-existence  to  be  a 
property  of  that  being;  as  the  angles  are  properties 
of  a  triangle,  when  a  triangle  exists :  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  necessity  of  existence,  not  being  a 
property  consequent  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
things  existing,  but  antecedently  the  cause  or  ground 
of  that  existence;  it  is  evident  this  necessity,  being 
not  limited  to  any  antecedent  subject,  as  angles  are 
to  a  triangle ;  but  being  itself  original,  absolute, 
and  (in  order  of  nature)  antecedent  to  all  existence; 
cannot  but  be  everywhere,  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  is  anywhere.  By  applying  this  reasoning  to  the 
instance  of  space,  you  will  find,  that  by  consequence 
it  belongs  truly  to  that  substance,  whereof  space  is 
a  *  property,  as  duration  also  is.  What  you  say 
about  a  necessary  being  existing  somewhere,  sup- 
poses it  to  be  finite ;  and  being  finite,  supposes  some 
cause  which  determined  that  such  a  certain  quantity 
of  that  being  should  exist,  neither  more  nor  less: 
and  that  cause  must  either  be  a  voluntary  cause; 
or  else  such  a  necessary  cause,  the  quantity  of  whose 
power  must  be  determined  and  limited  by  some 
other  cause.  But  in  original  absolute  necessity, 
antecedent  (in  order  of  nature)  to  the  existence  of 
anything,  nothing  of  all  this  can  have  place :  but 
the  necessity  is  necessarily  everywhere  alike. 

Or,  mode  of  existence. 
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Concerning  the  second  difficulty,  I  answer :  That 
which  exists  necessarily,  is  needful  to  the  existence 
of  any  other  thing ;  not  considered  now  as  a  cause, 
(for  that  indeed  is  begging  the  question,)  but  as  a 
sine  qua  non  ;  in  the  sense  as  space  is  necessary  to 
everything,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived 
to  exist,  without  thereby  presupposing  space :  which 
therefore  I  apprehend  to  be  a  property  or  mode  of 
the  self-existent  substance ;  and  that,  by  being  evi- 
dently necessary  itself,  it  proves  that  the  substance, 
of  which  it  is  a  property,  must  also  be  necessary ; 
necessary  both  in  itself,  and  needful  to  the  existence 
of  anything  else  whatsoever.  Extension  indeed  does 
not  belong  to  thought,  because  thought  is  not  a 
being ;  but  there  is  need  of  extension  to  the  exist- 
ence of  every  being,  to  a  being  which  has  or  has 
not  thought,  or  any  other  quality  whatsoever. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  real  friend  and  servant. 

London^  Nov,  28,  1713. 


III. 


Reverend  Sir, 

I  DO  not  very  well  understand  your  tneaning, 
when  you  say  that  you  think,  "  in  the  order  of 
my  ideas  I  first  conceive  a  being  (finite  suppose) 
to  exist,  and  then  conceive  self-existence  to  be  a 
property  of  that  being."  If  you  mean  that  I  first 
suppose  a  finite  being  to  exist  I  know  not  why; 
affirming  necessity  of  existence  to  be  only  a  con- 
sequent of  its  existence ;   and  that,  when  I  have 
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supposed  it  finite,  I  very  safely  conclude  it  is  not 
infinite ;  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss,  upon  what  expres- 
sions in  my  letter  this  conjecture  can  be  founded. 
But  if  you  mean,  that  I  first  of  all  prove  a  being  to 
exist  from  eternity,  and  then,  firom  the  reasons  of 
things,  prove  that  such  a  being  must  be  eternally 
necessary ;  I  fireely  own  it.  Neither  do  I  conceive 
it  to  be  irregular  or  absurd;  for  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  order  in  which  things  exist, 
and  the  order  in  which  I  prove  to  myself  that  they 
exist.  Neither  do  I  think  my  saying  a  necessary 
being  exists  somewhere,  supposes  it  to  be  finite ;  it 
only  supposes  that  this  being  exists  in  space,  with- 
out determining  whether  here,  or  there,  or  every- 
where. 

To  my  second  objection,  you  say,  "  That  which 
exists  necessarily,  is  needful  to  the  existence  of  any 
other  thing,  as  a  sine  qua  non ;  in  the  sense  space 
is  necessary  to  everything:  which  is  proved  (you 
say)  by  this  consideration,  that  space  is  a  property 
of  Uie  self-existent  substance  ;  and,  being  both  ne- 
cessary in  itself,  and  needful  to  the  existence  of 
everything  else ;  consequently  the  substance,  of 
which  it  is  a  property  must  be  so  too."  Space, 
I  own,  is  in  one  sense  a  property  of  the  self-existent 
substance ;  but,  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  also  a  pro- 
perty of  all  other  substances.  The  only  difference 
is  in  respect  to  the  quantity.  And  since  every  part 
of  space,  as  well  as  the  whole,  is  necessary ;  every 
substance  consequently  must  be  self-existent,  be- 
cause it  hath  this  self-existent  property.  Which 
since  you  will  not  admit  for  true ;  if  it  directly  fol- 
lows from  your  arguments,  they  cannot  be  conclu- 
sive. 

What  you  say  under  thie  first  head  proves,  I  think, 
to  a  very  great  probability,  though  not  to  me  with 
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the  evidence  of  demonstration :  but  your  arguments 
under  the  second  I  am  not  able  to  see  the  force  of 
I  am  so  far  from  being  pleased  that  I  can  form 
objections  to  your  arguments,  that,  besides  the  sa- 
tisfaction it  would  have  given  me  in  my  own  mind, 
I  should  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  have  entered 
into  your  reasonings,  and  seen  the  force  of  them. 
I  cannot  desire  to  trespass  any  more  upon  your 
better  employed  time  ;  so  shall  only  add  my  hearty 
thanks  for  your  trouble  on  my  account,  and  that 
I  am  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant. 
Dec.  5,  171 3. 


THE  ANSWER. 

Sir, 

THOUGH,  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  every  way, 
I  fully  persuade  myself  there  is  no  defect  in 
the  argument  itself;  yet  in  my  manner  of  expres- 
sion I  am  satisfied  there  must  be  some  want  qf 
clearness,  when  there  remains  any  difficulty  to  a 
person  of  your  abilities  and  sagacity.  I  did  not 
mean  that  your  saying  a  necessary  being  exists 
somewhere,  does  necessarily  suppose  it  to  be  finite ; 
but  that  the  manner  of  expression  is  apt  to  excite 
in  the  mind  an  idea  of  a  finite  being,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  are  thinking  of  a  necessary  being, 
without  accurately  attending  to  the  nature  of  that 
necessity  by  which  it  exists.  Necessity  absolute, 
and  antecedent  (in  order  of  nature)  to  the  existence 
of  any  subject,  has  nothing  to  limit  it ;  but,  if  it 
operates  at  all,  (as  it  must  needs  do,)  it  must  ope- 
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rate  (if  I  may  so  speak)  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
alike.  Determination  of  a  particular  quantity,  or 
particular  time  or  place  of  existence  of  anything, 
cannot  arise  but  from  somewhat  external  to  the 
thing  itself.  For  example :  why  there  should  exist 
just  such  a  small  determinate  quantity  of  matter, 
neither  more  nor  less,  interspersed  in  tifie  immense 
vacuities  of  space,  no  reason  can  be  given.  Nor 
can  there  be  anything  in  nature,  which  could  have 
determined  a  thing  so  indifferent  in  itself,  as  is  the 
measure  of  that  quantity ;  but  only  the  will  of  an 
intelligent  and  free  agent  To  suppose  matter,  or 
any  other  substance,  necessarily  existing  in  a  finite 
determinate  quantity;  in  an  inch-cube,  for  instance; 
or  in  any  certain  number  of  cube-inches,  and  no 
more ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  absurdity,  as  supposing 
it  to  exist  necessarily,  and  yet  for  a  finite  duration 
y  only :  which  every  one  sees  to  be  a  plain  contradic- 

-■^  tion.     The  argument  is  likewise  the  same,  in  the 

question  about  the  original  of  motion.  Motion  can- 
not be  necessarily  existing;  because,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  all  determinations  of  motion  are  equally 
possible  in  themselves,  the  original  determination 
of  the  motion  of  any  particular  body  this  way  rather 
than  the  contrary  way,  could  not  be  necessarily  in 
itself,  but  was  either  caused  by  the  will  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  free  agent,  or  else  was  an  effect  pro- 
duced and  determined  without  any  cause  at  all; 
which  is  an  express  contradiction :  as  I  have  shown 
in  my  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,  [Page  14,  edit.  4th  and  5th;  page  12, 
edit.  6th  and  7th.] 

To  the  second  head  of  argument,  I  answer :  Space 
is  a  property  [or  mode]  of  the  self-existent  sub- 
stance ;  but  not  of  any  other  substances.  All  other 
substances  are  in  space,  and  are  penetrated  by  it; 
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but  the  self-existent  substance  is  not  in  space,  nor 
penetrated  by  it,  but  is  itself  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
substratum  of  space,  the  ground  of  the  existence  of 
space  and  duration  itself  Which  [space  and  dura- 
tion] being  evidently  necessary,  and  yet  themselves 
not  substances,  but  properties  or  modes,  shew  evi- 
dently that  the  substance,  without  which  these  pro- 
perties could  not  subsist,  is  itself,  much  more  (if 
that  were  possible)  necessary.  And  as  space  and 
duration  are  needful  (i.e.  sine  qua  non)  to  the  ex- 
istence of  everything  else ;  so  consequently  is  the 
substance,  to  which  these  properties  belong  in  that 
peculiar  manner  which  I  before  mentioned. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

Dec,  10, 1713. 


IV. 

Reverend  Sir, 

WHATEVER  is  the  occasion  of  my  not  seeing 
the  force  of  your  reasonings,  I  cannot  im- 
pute it  to  [what  you  do]  the  want  of  clearness  in 
your  expression.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
myself,  to  think  my  not  understanding  an  argu- 
ment, a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  either 
improperly  expressed,  or  not  conclusive;  unless  I 
can  clearly  shew  the  defect  of  it.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  more 
I  reflect  on  your  first  argument,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it ;  and  it  now  seems  to 
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me  altogether  unreasonable  to  suppose  absolute 
necessity  can  have  any  relation  to  one  part  of  space 
more  than  to  another ;  and  if  so,  an  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  being  must  exist  everywhere. 

I  wish  I  was  as  well  satisfied  in  respect  to  the 
other.  You  say,  "  All  substance^,  except  the  self- 
existent  one,  are  in  space,  and  are  penetrated  by 
it.  All  substances  doubtless,  whether  body  or  spirit, 
exist  in  space  :  but  when  I  say  that  a  spirit  exists 
in  space,  were  I  put  upon  telling  my  meaning,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  do  it  any  other  way  than  by 
saying,  such  a  particular  quantity  of  space  termi- 
nates the  capacity  of  acting  in  finite  spirits  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ;  so  that  they  cannot  act  beyond 
that  determined  quantity.  Not  but  that  I  think  diere 
is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  existence  of  spirits  in 
respect  of  space,  that  more  directly  answers  to  the 
manner  of  the  existence  of  body ;  but  what  that  is, 
or  of  the  manner  of  their  existence,  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly form  an  idea.  And  it  seems  (if  possible)  much 
more  difficult  to  determine  what  relation  the  self- 
existent  Being  hath  to  space.  To  say  he  exists  in 
space,  after  the  same  manner  that  other  substances 
do,  (somewhat  like  which  I  too  rashly  asserted  in 
my  last,)  perhaps  would  be  placing  the  Creator  too 
much  on  a  level  with  the  creature ;  or  however,  it 
is  not  plainly  and  evidently  true :  and  to  say  the 
self-existent  substance  is  the  substratum  of  space, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  is  scarce  intel- 
ligible, or  at  least  is  not  evident.  Now  though  there 
may  be  an  hundred  relations  distinct  from  either  of 
these ;  yet  how  we  should  come  by  ideas  of  tfaem, 
I  cannot  conceive.  We  may  indeed  have  ideas  to 
the  words,  and  not  altogether  depart  firom  the  com- 
mon sense  of  them,  when  we  say  the  self-existent 
substance  is  the  substratum  of  space^  or  the  ground 
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of  its  existence :  but  I  see  no  reason  to  think  it 
true,  because  space  seems  to  me  to  be  as  absolutely 
self-existent,  as  it  is  possible  anything  can  be :  so 
that,  make  what  other  supposition  you  please,  yet 
we  cannot  help  supposing  immense  space ;  because 
there  must  be  either  an  infinity  of  being,  or  (if  you 
will  allow  the  expression)  an  infinite  vacuity  of 
being.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  this,  that 
though  space  is  really  necessary,  yet  the  reason  of 
its  being  necessary  is  its  being  a  property  of  the 
self-existent  substance;  and  that,  it  being  so  evi- 
dently necessary,  and  its  dependence  on  the  self- 
existent  evidence  not  so  evident,  we  are  ready  to 
conclude  it  absolutely  self-existent,  as  well  as  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  idea  of 
space  forces  itself  on  our  minds,  antecedent  to,  and 
exclusive  of  (as  to  the  ground  of  its  existence)  all 
other  things.  Now  this,  though  it  is  really  an  ob- 
jection, yet  is  no  direct  answer  to  what  I  have  said ; 
because  it  supposes  the  only  thing  to  be  proved, 
viz.  that  the  reason  why  space  is  necessary  is  its 
being  a  property  of  a  self-existent  substance.  And 
supposing  it  not  to  be  evident,  that  space  is  abso- 
lutely self-existent;  yet,  while  it  is  doubtful,  we 
cannot  argue  as  though  the  contrary  were  certain, 
and  we  were  sure  that  space  was  only  a  property  of 
the  self-existent  substance.  But  now,  if  space  be 
not  absolutely  independent,  I  do  not  see  what  we 
can  conclude  is  so:  for  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
itself,  as  well  as  antecedently  needful  to  the  exist- 
ence of  all  other  things,  not  excepting  (as  I  think) 
even  the  self-existent  substance. 

All  your  consequences,  I  see,  follow  demonstrably 
from  your  supposition;  and,  were  that  evident,  I 
believe  it  would  serve  to  prove  several  other  things 
as  well  as  what  you  bring  it  for.     Upon  which  ac- 
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count,  I  should  be  extremely  pleased  to  see  it 
proved  by  any  one.  For,  as  I  design  the  search 
after  truth  as  the  business  of  my  life,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  learn  from  any  person ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  instruc- 
tion from  some  men  is  like  the  gift  of  a  prince,  it 
reflects  an  honour  on  the  person  on  whom  it  lays 
an  obligation. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant. 
Dec,  16, 171 3. 


THE  ANSWER. 
Sir, 

MY  being  out  of  town  most  part  of  the  month 
of  January,  and  some  other  accidental  avo- 
cations, hindered  me  from  answering  your  letter 
sooner.  The  sum  of  the  difticulties  it  contains  is, 
I  think,  this :  that  "  it  is  difticult  to  determine  what 
relation  the  self-existent  substance  has  to  space:" 
that  <'  to  say  it  is  the  substratum  of  space,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  is  scarce  intelligible,  or, 
at  least,  is  not  evident :"  that  *'  space  seems  to  be  as 
absolutely  self-existent,  as  it  is  possible  anything 
can  be :"  and  that  "  its  being  a  property  of  the 
self-existent  substance  is  supposing  the  thing  that 
was  to  be  proved."  This  is  entering  indeed  into 
the  very  bottom  of  the  matter ;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  give  you  as  brief  and  clear  an  answer  as  I 
can. 

That  the  self-existent  substance  is  the  substra- 
tum of  space,  or  space  a  property  of  the  self-exist- 
ent substance,  are  not  perhaps  very  proper  expres- 
sions; nor  is  it  easy  to  find  such.     But  what  I 
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mean  is  this :  The  idea  of  space  (as  also  of  time  or 
duration)  is  an  abstract  or  partial  idea ;  an  idea  of  a 
certain  quality  or  relation,  which  we  evidently  see 
to  be  necessarily  existing ;  and  yet  which  (not  being 
itself  a  substance)  at  the  same  time  necessarily  pre- 
supposes a  substance,  without  which  it  could  not 
exist ;  which  substance  consequently  must  be  itself 
(much  more,  if  possible)  necessarily  existing.  I 
know  not  how  to  explain  this  so  well  as  by  the  fol- 
lowing similitude.  A  blind  man,  when  he  tries  to 
firame  to  himself  the  idea  of  body,  his  idea  is  nothing 
but  that  of  hardness.  A  man  that  had  eyes,  but 
no  power  of  motion,  or  sense  of  feeling  at  all ;  when 
he  tried  to  frame  to  himself  the  idea  of  body,  his 
idea  would  be  nothing  but  that  of  colour.  Now  as, 
in  these  cases,  hardness  is  not  body,  and  colour  is 
not  body ;  but  yet,  to  the  understanding  of  these 
persons,  those  properties  necessarily  infer  the  being 
of  a  substance,  of  which  substance  itself  the  persons 
have  no  idea :  so  space  to  us  is  not  itself  substance, 
but  it  necessarily  infers  the  being  of  a  substance, 
which  affects  none  of.  our  present  senses;  and, 
being  itself  necessary,  it  follows,  that  the  substance, 
which  it  infers,  is  (much  more)  necessary. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

Jan.  29, 1 71 3. 
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V. 


Reverend  Sir, 

YOU  have  very  comprehensively  expressed, in 
six  or  seven  lines,  all  the  difficulties  of  my 
letter;  which  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  have 
made  shorter,  had  I  not  been  afiraid  an  improper 
expression  might  possibly  occasion  a  mistake  of  my 
meaning.  I  am  very  glad  the  debate  is  come  into 
so  narrow  a  compass;  for  I  think  now  it  entirely 
turns  upon  this,  whether  our  ideas  of  space  and 
duration  are  partial,  so  as  to  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  some  other  thing.  Your  similitude  of  the 
blind  man  is  very  apt,  to  explain  your  meaning, 
(which  I  think  I  fully  understand,)  but  does  not 
seem  to  come  entirely  up  to  the  matter.  For  what 
IS  the  reason  that  the  blind  man  concludes  there 
must  be  somewhat  external,  to  give  him  that  idea 
of  hardness  1  It  is  because  he  supposes  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  thus  affected,  unless  there  were 
some  cause  of  it ;  .which  cause,  should  it  be  re- 
moved, the  effect  would  immediately  cease  too ; 
and  he  would  no  more  have  the  idea  of  hardness, 
but  by  remembrance.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the 
instance  of  space  and  duration :  Since  a  man,  from 
his  having  these  ideas,  very  justly  concludes  that 
there  must  be  somewhat  external,  which  is  the 
cause  of  them;  consequently,  should  this  cause 
(whatever  it  is)  be  taken  away,  his  ideas  would  be 
so  too:  therefore,  if  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  be  removed,  and  yet  the  idea  remains,  that 
supposed  cause  cannot  be  the  real   one.     NoW| 
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grafting  the  self-existent  substance  to  be  the  sub- 
strafiim  of  these  ideas,  could  we  make  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  ceasing  to  be,  yet  space  and  duration 
would  still  remain  unaltered :  which  seems  to  shew, 
that  the  self-existent  substance  is  not  the  substra- 
tum of  space  and  duration.  Nor  would  it  be  an 
answer  to  the  difficulty,  to  say  that  every  property 
of  the  self-existent  substance  is  as  necessary  as  the 
substance  itself;  since  that  will  only  hold,  while  the 
substance  itself  exists ;  for  there  is  implied,  in  the 
idea  of  a  property,  an  impossibility  of  subsisting 
without  its  substratum.  I  grant,  the  supposition  is 
absurd :  but  how  otherwise  can  we  know  whether 
anything  be  a  property  of  such  a  substance,  but  by 
examining  whether  it  would  cease  to  be,  if  its  sup- 
posed substance  should  do  so?  Notwithstanding 
what  I  have  now  said,  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe 
your  argument  not  conclusive ;  for  I  must  own  my 
ignorance,  and  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss  about  the 
nature  of  space  and  duration.  But  did  it  plainly 
appear  that  they  were  properties  of  a  substance,  we 
should  have  an  easy  way  with  the  atheists :  for  it 
would  at  once  prove  demonstrably  an  eternal,  neces- 
sary, self-existent  Being;  that  there  is  but  one 
such ;  and  that  he  is  needful  in  order  to  the  existence 
of  all  other  things.  Which  makes  me  think,  that 
though  it  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  obvious  to  every 
capacity:  otherwise  it  would  have  been  generally 
used,  as  a  fundamental  argument  to  prove  die  being 
of  God. 

I  must  add  one  thing  more ;  that  your  argument 
for  the  omnipresence  of  God  seemed  always  to  me 
very  probable.  But  being  very  desirous  to  have  it 
appear  demonstrably  conclusive,  I  was  sometimes 
forced  to  say  what  was  not  altogether  my  opinion : 
not  that  I  did  this  for  the  sake  of  disputing,  (for, 

BB 
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besides  the  particular  disagreeableness  of  this||imy 
own  temper,  I  should  surely  have  chosen  another 
person  to  have  trifled  with ;)  but  I  did  it  to  set  off 
the  objection  to  advantage,  that  it  might  be  more 
fully  answered.  I  heartily  wish  you  as  fair  treat- 
ment from  your  opponents  in  print,  as  I  have  had 
from  you;  though,  I  must  own,  I  cannot  see,  in 
those  that  I  have  read,  that  unprejudiced  search 
afler  truth,  which  I  would  have  hoped  for. 

I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant. 

Feb,  3,  1713- 


THE  ANSWER. 

Sir, 

IN  a  multitude  of  business,  I  mislaid  your  last 
letter,  and  could  not  answer  it,  till  it  came  again 
to  my  hands  by  chance.  We  seem  to  have  pushed 
the  matter  in  question  between  us  as  far  as  it  will 
go ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  take  notice, 
I  have  very  seldom  met  with  persons  so  reasonable 
and  unprejudiced  as  yourself,  in  such  debates  as 
these. 

I  think  all  I  need  say,  in  answer  to  the  reasoning 
in  your  letter,  is,  that  your  granting  the  absurdity 
of  the  supposition  you  were  endeavouring  to  make, 
is  consequently  granting  the  necessary  truth  of  my 
argument.     IP  space  and  duration  necessarily  re- 

*  Ut  partium  temporis  ordo  est  immutabilis,  sic  etiam  onlo 
partium  spatii.  Moveantur  hae  de  locis  suis,  et  movebuntar 
(ut  ita  dicam)  de  seipsis.  Newtotiy  Princip,  Matbemat,  ScboLgd 
definit,  8. 
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man,  even  after  they  are  supposed  to  be  taken 
a\ifay;  and  be  not  (as  it  is  plain  they  are  not) 
themselves  substances;  then  the**  substance,  on 
whose  existence  they  depend,  will  necessarily  re- 
main likewise,  even  after  it  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
away :  which  shews  that  supposition  to  be  impos- 
sible and  contradictory. 

As  to  your  observation  at  the  end  of  your  letter ; 
that  the  argument  I  have  insisted  on,  if  it  were 
obvious  to  every  capacity,  should  have  more  fi*e- 
quently  been  used  as  a  fundamental  argument  for  a 
proof  of  the  being  of  God :  the  true  cause  why  it 
has  been  seldom  urged,  is,  I  think,  this ;  that  the 
universal  prevalency  of  Cartes's  absurd  notions 
(teaching  that'  matter  is  necessarily  infinite  and 
necessarily  eternal,  and  ascribing  all  things  to  mere 
mechanic  laws  of  motion,  exclusive  of  final  causes, 
and  of  all  will  and  intelligence  and  divine  Providence 
fi-om  the  government  of  the  world)  hath  incredibly 
blinded  the  eyes  of  common  reason,  and  prevented 
men  from  discerning  him  in  whom  they  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being.  The  like  has  happened 
in  some  other  instances.  How  universally  have  men 
for  many  ages  believed,  that  eternity  is  no  duration 

^  Deus  non  est  aeternitas  vel  infinltas,  sed  aeternus  et  in- 
finitus  ;  non  est  duratio  vel  spatium,  sed  durat  et  adest.  Durat 
semper,  et  adest  ubique  ;  et  existeado  semper  et  ubique,  dura- 
tionem  et  spatium,  aeternitatem  et  infinitatem,  constituit.  Cum 
unaquaeque  spjtii  particula  sit  semper;  et  unumquodque  du- 
rationis  indivis'.bile  momentum  ubique;  certe  rerum  omnium 
Fabricator  ac  Dominus  non  erit  nunquam  nusquam.  Omni- 
praesens  est,  non  pervirtutem  solam,  sed  etiam  per  substantiam: 
nam  virtus  sine  substantia  subsistere  non  potest  In  ipso  con- 
tinentur  et  moventur  uni versa,  &c.  Newton,  Princip.  Matbe- 
mat.  Sibol.  general,  subjinem, 

7  Puto  implicare  contradictionem,  ut  mundus  [meaning  the 
material  world]  sit  finitus.     Cartes^  Epht.  69.  Partis  prima* 
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at  all,  and  infinity  no  amplitude !  Something  ofethe 
like  Idnd  has  happened  in  the  matter  of  trafiub- 
stantiation,  and,  I  think^  in  the  scholastic  notion  of 
the  Trinity,  &c. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  fHend  and  servant. 

April  %y  171 3. 


VI. 

[From  a  Copy  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Birch,  and 
now  in  the  library  at  the  British  Museum,    Add. 

MS.  4370.] 

Reverend  Dr. 

*r  I  ^WAS  but  last  night  I  received  your  letter  from 
X  Gloucester,  having  left  that  place  three  weeks 
since.  It  revived  in  my  mind  some  very  melancholy 
thoughts  I  had  upon  my  being  obliged  to  quit  those 
studies,  that  had  a  direct  tendency  to  divinity,  that 
being  what  I  should  chuse  for  the  business  of  my 
life,  it  being,  I  think,  of  all  other  studies  the  most 
suitable  to  a  reasonable  nature.  I  say  my  being 
obliged,  for  there  is  every  encouragement  (whether 
one  regards  interest  or  usefulness)  now-a-days  for 
any  to  enter  that  profession,  who  has  not  got  a  way 
of  commanding  his  assent  to  received  opinions 
without  examination. 

I  had  some  thoughts,  Sir,  of  paying  you  my  ac- 
knowledgments in  person  for  that  surprising  air  of 
candour  and  affability  with  which  you  have  treated 
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me  in  the  Letters  that  have  passed  between  us. 
But  really  I  could  not  put  on  so  bold  a  face,  as  to 
intrude  into  a  gentleman's  company  with  no  other 
excuse  but  that  of  having  received  an  obligation 
from  him.  I  have  not  the  least  prospect  of  ever 
being  in  a  capacity  of  giving  any  more  than  a  verbal 
declaration  of  my  gratitude :  so  I  hope  you'l  accept 
that,  and  believe  it's  with  the  utmost  sincerity  I 
subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Hamlin*s  Coffee-bouse, 
Tuesday  Morning, 


VII. 

[From  the  European  Magazine,  vol.  xli.  p.  9. 

Jan.  1802.] 

Sm, 

WHEN  I  was  in  town  I  mentioned  somewhat 
to  you  of  going  to  Cambridge  to  take  de- 
grees in  laws ;  you  did  not  disapprove  of  it ;  upon 
which  I  resolved  to  remove  thither  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  my  father's  consent,  which  I  now  have, 
and  therefore  desire  your  advice  concerning  a  col- 
lege and  tutor  there ;  for  not  having  taken  any  de- 
gree, I  suppose  I  must  enter  under  some  particular 
man.  When  I  had  some  thoughts  formerly  of  going 
to  Cambridge,  as  I  remember,  you  recommended  a 
tutor  to  me ;  but  I  have  quite  forgot  his  name.  We 
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are  obliged  to  mis-spend  so  much  time  here  in 
attending  frivolous  lectures  and  unintelligible  dis- 
putations, that  I  am  quite  tired  out  with  such  a 
disagreeable  way  of  trifling ;  so  that  if  I  can't  be 
excused  firom  these  things  at  Cambridge^  I  shall 
only  just  keep  term  there. 

Since  I  am  obliged  to  write  to  you,  and  am  not 
certain  when  I  shall  be  in  London,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  a  difficulty  in  relation  to  Free- 
dom, which  very  much  perplexes  me. 

Upon  reading  what  you  last  published^  upon  that 
subject,  I  see  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  Free- 
dom and  Action  are  identical  ideas,  and  that  man  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  Agent  or  a  Free  Being,  But 
as  the  question  concerning  Freedom  is  or  is  not  of 
consequence  just  as  it  affects  the  purposes  of  Reli- 
gion, my  not  being  able  clearly  to  make  out  how 
Freedom  renders  us  capable  of  Moral  Government 
perplexes  me  as  much  as  tho'  I  was  in  doubt  con- 
cerning Freedom  itself.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  act  or  not  to  act  in  any  given  case, 
yet  I  do  not  see  that  it  follows  fi-om  thence  that  it 
is  in  our  power  to  act  virtuously,  because  the  phy- 
sical and  the  moral  nature  of  an  action  conies  under 
quite  two  different  considerations.  Virtue  does  not 
consist  barely  in  acting,  but  in  acting  upon  such 
motives,  and  to  such  ends;  and  acting  upon  such 
motives,  &c.  evidently  supposes  a  disposition  in 
our  nature  to  he  influenced  hy  those  motives,  which 
disposition  not  being  an  action,  does  not  depend 
upon  us,  but,  like  the  rest  of  our  affections^  seems 
to  proceed  firom  our  original  frame  and  consHtU' 
Hon,    For  instance;    It  is  a  virtue  to  relieve  the 

*  Letters  to  Leibnitz,  with  remarks  on  a  book  entitled  ''A 
Philofophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty.**  Lon- 
don, ijiy* 
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poor,  upon  this  account  (suppose)  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God,  and  tho'  the  action  be  done,  yet  if  it  be 
not  done  upon  this  account,  it  is  not  a  virtuous 
action.  I  own  it's  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  poor 
(i.  e,  to  do  the  physical  action) ;  but  I  don't  see  that 
it's  in  my  power  to  do  it  upon  the  account,  that  it's 
the  will  of  God  (i.  e.  to  do  the  moral  action),  unless 
I  have  a  disposition  in  my  nature  to  be  influenced 
by  this  motive ;  therefore  this  disposition  may  be 
considered  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  performance  of 
every  duty.  Now  that  we  have  not  this  disposition 
when  we  neglect  our  duty  is  evident  from  this,  that 
if  we  always  had  it,  we  should  always  certainly, 
though  not  necessarily,  do  our  duty.  How  then  can 
we  be  accountable  for  neglecting  the  practice  of  any 
virtue,  when  at  what  time  soever  we  did  neglect  it 
we  wanted  that  which  was  a  sine  qua  non,  or  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  performance  of  it,  viz.  a 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  the  proper  motive  ? 
Thus  the  case  seems  to  stand  as  to  Virtue ;  it's 
somewhat  different  in  respect  to  Vice,  or  the  positive 
breach  of  Go^s  Law,  because  here  must  be  action, 
and  it's  always  in  our  power  not  to  act ;  but  in  this 
case  also  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty;  for  the 
reason  why  it's  expected  that  we  should  avoid  Vice 
is,  because  there  are  stronger  motives  against  it 
than  for  committing  it ;  but  then  motives  are  no- 
thing to  one  who  is  indifferent  to  them,  and  every 
man  is  at  least  indifferent  to  them  who  is  not  influ- 
enced by  them  in  his  actions,  because  if  he  was  not 
indifferent,  or,  which  is  more,  had  not  stronger  dis- 
positions to  be  influenced  by  contrary  motives,  it's 
morally  certain  that  he  would  not  act  contrary  to 
these.  So  that  tho'  a  man  can  avoid  Vice,  yet  (ac- 
cording to  this)  he  cannot  avoid  it  upon  that  account. 
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or  for  that  reason,  which  is  the  onty  reason  why  he 
ought  to  avoid  it. 

Upon  the  whole  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  us  to  perfonn 
any  one  more  virtuous  action  than  we  do  perform; 
and  tho*  we  may  always  avoid  Vice,  yet  if  we  are 
indifferent  to  that  which  is  the  only  proper  motive 
why  we  should  avoid  it  (i.  e.  cannot  avoid  it  upon 
that  motive),  a  bare  possibility  of  avoiding  Vice 
does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  punish- 
ment of  it  from  a  good  and  equitable  Governor. 
Tho'  all  that  I  have  here  said  should  be  true,  I 
don't  think  the  foundation  of  Religion  would  be  at 
all  removed,  for  there  would  certainly,  notwith- 
standing, remain  reasons  of  infinite  weight  to  con- 
firm the  truth  and  enforce  the  practice  of  it ;  but 
upon  another  account  I  have  cause  to  think  that  I 
am  guilty  of  some  mistake  in  this  matter,  viz.  that 
I  am  conscious  of  soniewhat  in  myself,  and  discern 
the  same  in  others,  which  seems  directly  to  contra- 
dict the  foregoing  objections ;  but  I  am  not  able  at 
present  to  see  where  the  weakness  of  them  lies, 
and  our  people  here  never  had  any  doubt  in  their 
lives  concerning  a  received  opinion ;  so  that  I  can- 
not mention  a  difficulty  to  them.      Upon  which 
account,  since  it's  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  I 
hope  for  your  excuse  and  assistance  in  it,  boA 
which  I  have  formerly  had  to  my  great  satisfaction' 
in  others. 

I  am,  honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  Servant. 

Oriel  ColLy  Sept.  30. 
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THE  ANSWER.     Oct.  3,  1717. 

IF  I  apprehend  your  difficulty  right,  I  think  it 
may  be  cleared  by  the  following  consideration. 
A  disposition  in  our  nature  (which  disposition  is  no 
action,  nor  in  our  power  any  further  than  as  'tis 
affected  by  habits)  to  be  influenced  by  right  motives, 
is  certainly  a  sine  qua  non  to  virtuous  actions.  In 
God,  the  disposition  is  essential  and  invariable.  In 
Angels  and  Saints  in  Heaven  'tis  constantly  effec- 
tual, but  not  essentially  so.  In  men  'tis  that  which 
we  call  Rationality,  or  the  faculty  of  reason,  which 
makes  them  capable  of  rewards  or  punishments,  to 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  or  degree  of  every 
man's  rationality  (which  is  the  talent  God  has  given 

him) ^  with  the  degree  of  his  use  of  that  talent 

in  acting. 

To  apply  this  to  your  instance : — ^Tis  the  will  of 
God  that  I  should  relieve  the  poor.  Being  a  rational 
creature  is  having  a  disposition  to  act  upon  this 
motive  (and  therefore  you  wrongly  suppose  that  any 
men  naturally,  and  without  very  corrupt  habits,  can 
be  without  that  disposition).  If  I  relieve  the  poor 
merely  out  of  natural  compassion,  or  any  other 
motive  that  is  not  vicious,  this  is  still  freely  obeying 
the  will  of  God  as  made  known  by  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, And  it  then  only  ceases  to  be  a  virtuous  action 
when  I  do  it  upon  a  vicious  motive,  and  without 
that  vicious  motive  would  not  have  done  it,  that  is, 
would,  by  the  use  of  my  liberty,  have  overruled  my 
Rationality,  or  natural  disposition  to  have  obeyed 

•  There  is  a  word  here  indecipherable,  perhaps  "  coupled." 
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the  will  of  God,  made  known  either  by  Nature^  or 
Revelation,  or  both.  If  I  have  either  mistaken,  or 
not  satisfied  your  difficulty,  you  will  let  me  hear 
firom  you  again. 


VIII. 

[^Tbe  original  of  this  Letter  with  the  answer,  wbicb 
is  roughly  written  on  the  blank  leaf,  is,  I  believe, 
now  in  the  library  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  I 
am  indebted  for  my  copy  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev,  J,  H.  Newman,  D,  D,,  formerly  of  that 
College.'] 

Reverend  Sir, 

I  HAD  long  resisted  an  Inclination  to  desire  your 
Thoughts  upon  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  my 
last,  till  I  considered  that  the  trouble  in  answering 
it  would  be  only  carrying  on  the  general  purpose  of 
your  Life,  and  that  I  might  claim  the  same  right 
to  your  Instructions  with  others ;  notwithstanding 
which  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  you  had  I 
not  thought  (which  is  natural  when  one  fancies  one 
sees  a  thing  clearly)  that  I  could  easily  express  it 
with  clearness  to  others.  However,  I  should  by  no 
means  have  given  you  a  second  trouble  upon  the 
subject  had  I  not  had  your  particular  leave.  I 
thought  proper  just  to  mention  these  things  that 
you  might  not  suspect  me  to  take  advantage  from 
your  Civility  to  trouble  you  with  anything,  but  only 
such  objections  as  seem  to  me  of  Weight,  and  whid^ 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  any  other  way.  A  disposition  in 
our  natures  to  be  influenced  by  right  motives  is  as 
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absolutely  necessary  to  render  us  moral  Agents,  as 
a  Capacity  to  discern  right  motives  is.  These  two 
are  I  think  quite  distinct  perceptions,  the  former 
proceeding  from  a  desire  inseparable  from  a  Con- 
scious Being  of  its  own  happiness,  the  latter  being 
only  our  Understanding,  or  Faculty  of  seeing  Truth. 
Since  a  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  right  mo- 
tives is  a  sine  qua  non  to  Virtuous  Actions,  an  In- 
differency  to  right  motives  must  incapacitate  us  for 
Virtuous  Actions,  or  render  us,  in  that  particular, 
not  moral  agents.  I  do  indeed  think  that  no  Ra- 
tional Creature  is,  strictly  speaking.  Indifferent  to 
Right  Motives,  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  somewhat 
which  to  all  intents  of  the  present  question  is  the 
same,  viz.  a  stronger  disposition  to  be  influenced  by 
contrary  or  wrong  motives,  and  this  I  take  to  be 
always  the  Case  when  any  vice  is  committed.  But 
since  it  may  be  said,  as  you  hint,  that  this  stronger 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  Vicious  Motives  may 
have  been  contracted  by  repeated  Acts  of  Wicked- 
ness, we  will  pitch  upon  the  first  Vicious  Action 
any  one  is  guilty  of.  No  man  would  have  committed 
this  first  Vicious  Action  if  he  had  not  had  a  stronger 
(at  least  as  strong)  disposition  in  him  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  Motives  of  the  Vicious  Action,  than 
by  the  motives  of  the  contrary  Virtuous  Action; 
from  whence  I  infallibly  conclude,  that  since  every 
man  has  committed  some  first  Vice,  every  man  had, 
antecedent  to  the  commission  of  it,  a  stronger  dis- 
position to  be  influenced  by  the  Vicious  than  the 
Virtuous  motive.  My  difficulty  upon  this  is,  that  a 
stronger  natural  disposition  to  be  influenced  by 
the  Vicious  than  the  Virtuous  Motive  (which  every 
one  has  antecedent  to  his  first  vice),  seems,  to  all 
purposes  of  the  present  question,  to  put  the  Man  in 
the  same  condition  as  though  he  was  indifferent  to 
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{he  Virtuous  Motive  ;  and  since  an  indifferency  to 
the  Virtuous  Motive  would  have  incapacitated  a 
Man  from  being  a  m^ral  Agent,  or  contracting  guilt, 
is  not  a  stronger  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Vicious  Motive  as  great  an  Incapacity  f  Suppose 
I  have  two  diversions  offered  me,  both  of  which  I 
could  not  enjoy,  I  like  both  of  them,  but  yet  have  a 
stronger  inclination  to  one  than  to  the  other,  I  am 
not  indeed  strictly  indifferent  to  either,  because  I 
should  be  glad  to  enjoy  both  ;  but  am  I  not  exactly 
in  the  same  case,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of 
acting,  as  though  I  was  absolutely  indifferent  to 
that  diversion  which  I  have  the  least  inclination  to  ! 
You  suppose  Man  to  be  endued  naturally  with  a 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  Virtuous  Motives, 
and  that  this  Disposition  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  Vir^ 
tuous  Actions,  both  which  I  fully  believe ;  but  then 
you  omit  to  consider  the  natural  Inclination  to  be 
influenced  by  Vicious  Motives,  which,  whenever  a 
Vice  is  committed,  is  at  least  equally  strong  widi 
the  other,  and  in  the  first  Vice  is  not  affected  by 
Habits,  but  is  as  natural,  and  as  much  out  of  a 
man*s  power  as  the  other.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
your  offer  of  writing  to  Mr.  Laughton,  which  I  shall 
very  thankfully  accept  of,  but.  am  not  certain  when 
I  shall  go  to  Cambridge  ;  however,  I  believe  it  will 
be  about  the  middle  of  the  next  month. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir^ 

Your  most  obliged  humble  Servant. 

Oriel,  Oct,  the  6tb, 
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THE  ANSWER. 

YOUR  objection  seems  indeed  very  dexterous, 
and  yet  I  really  think  that  there  is  at  bottom 
nothing  in  it.  But  of  this  you  are  to  judge,  not 
from  my  assertion,  but  from  the  reason  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  to  it. 

I  think,  then,  that  a  disposition  to  be  influenced 
by  rigbt  motives  being  what  we  call  rationality, 
there  cannot  be  on  the  contrary  (properly  speaking) 
any  such  thing  naturally  in  rationzd  creatures  as  a 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  wrong  motives. 
This  can  be  nothing  but  mere  perverseness  of  will; 
and  whether  even  that  can  be  said  to  amount  to  a 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  wrong  motives, /or- 
mally,  and  as  such,  may  (I  think)  well  be  doubted. 
Men  have  by  nature  strong  inclinations  to  certain 
objects.  None  of  these  inclinations  are  vicious,  but 
vice  consists  in  pursuing  the  inclination  towards  any 
object  in  certain  circumstances,  notwithstanding 
reason,  or  the  natural  disposition  to  be  influenced 
by  right  motives,  declares  to  the  man's  conscience 
at  the  same  time  (or  would  do,  if  he  attended  to  it) 
that  the  object  ought  not  to  be  pursued  in  those 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  where  the  man  com- 
mits the  crime,  the  natural  disposition  was  only 
towards  the  object,  not  formally  towards  the  doing 
it  upon  wrong  motives;  and  generally  the  very 
essence  of  the  crime  consists  in  the  liberty  of  the 
will  forcibly  overruling  the  actual  disposition  to- 
wards being  influenced  by  rigbt  motives,  and  not  at 
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all  (as  you  suppose)  in  the  man's  having  any  natural 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  wrong  motives,  as 
such. 


IX. 


[^From  the  original,  now  in  the  library  at  the  British 
Museum.    Add.  MS.  12,101.] 

Rev.  Sir, 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  your  kind  letter  yesterday, 
and  must  own  that  I  do  now  see  a  difference 
between  the  nature  of  that  disposition  which  we 
have  to  be  influenced  by  virtuous  motives,  and  that 
contrary  disposition,  (or  whatever  else  it  may  pro- 
perly  be  called,)  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  com- 
mitting sin ;  and  hope  in  time  to  get  a  thorough 
insight  into  this  Subject  by  means  of  those  helps 
you  have  been  pleased  to  afford  me.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  consider  such  very  abstruse  questions 
at  different  times  and  in  different  dispositions ;  and 
have  found  particular  use  of  this  method  upon  that 
abstract  subject  of  Necessity :  for  tho'  I  did  not  see 
the  force  of  your  argument  for  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature  when  I  had  done  writing  to  you 
upon  that  subject,  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  it 
is  conclusive.  I  will  only  just  add  that  I  suppose 
somewhat  in  my  last  letter  was  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed, for  I  did  not  at  all  design  to  say,  that  the 
essence  of  any  crime  consisted  in  the  man's  having 
a  natural  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  wrong 
motives. 
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I  was  fully  resolved  to  have  went  to  Cambridge 
some  time  in  this  Term,  not  in  the  least  expecting 
but  that  I  might  have  the  Terms  allowed  there 
which  I  have  kept  here,  but  I  am  informed  by  one 
who  has  been  there  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon ;  but  that  it's  more  likely  to  be  refused 
than  granted  me.  My  design  was  this  ;  when  I 
had  tdken  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  at  Cam- 
bridge, (which  I  would  have  done  to  have  the  Pri- 
viledge  of  that  Gown,)  to  take  that  of  Batchelor  of 
Law  a  year  afterwards,  but  if  I  cannot  have  the 
Terms  I  have  kept  for  Batchelor  of  Arts  allowed 
there,  it  will  be  highly  proper  for  me  to  stay  at 
Oxford  to  take  that  degree  here,  before  I  go  to 
Cambridge  to  take  Batchelor  of  Law.  I  will  inquire 
concerning  the  truth  of  what  the  gentleman  told 
me,  and  it  I  find  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  I  can  take 
the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  next 
June,  which  is  the  time  I  shall  be  standing  for  it, 
and  Batchelor  of  Law  a  year  after  that ;  I  will  make 
bold  to  accept  of  your  kind  offer  to  write  to  Mr. 
Laughton,  and  will  acquaint  you  with  it  as  soon  as 
I  am  satisfied,  otherwise  I  will  give  you  no  further 
trouble  in  the  matter ;  and  indeed  I  am  sorry  I 
should  have  given  you  any  already  upon  it,  but  I 
thought  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  in  the  world  that  there 
was  any  uncertainty  about  getting  the  Terms  allowed, 
so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  gratitude  for 
all  your  favours, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant. 
Oriei  CoIL,  Oct,  lo,  1717. 
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I  should  have  written  yesterday,  to  prevent  your 
trouble  of  writing  to  Mr.  Laughton,  but  I  was  not 
informed  of  what  I  have  mentioned  before  last 
night" 

'^  [The  three  last  Letters  appear  to  have  been  intended  bf 
Dr.  Clarke  for  publication,  as  the  passages  relating  to  private 
matters  have  been  struck  through,  and  on  the  back  of  this 
last  is  written,  **  These  to  be  added  to  the  next  edition  of 
Leibnitz's  Letters.'*  I  believe  those  Letters  never  reached  a 
second  edition.] 
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B SOLUTE  necefdty.      See   Unity,   Omni- 
presence, 
Abittnae  quesHonx  should  be  considered  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  disposi- 
tions, 382. 

ACCESSION. 

Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lwds,  287. 

Sekvice  for  the  day,  295. 
Actions,     See  Christianity, 
Advantage.     See  Interest, 

ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

Sermon  XI.  preached  on  it,  133. 

the  epistle  enforces  benevolence,  150. 

it  brings  on  Christmas,  recommending  love  and  charitv, 
151. 
Affectation  of  talking  piously  to  be  avoided,  333. 

AFFECTIONS.      See  God,  Farticulary  Ompassion,  Brute 
Creatures,  Parricide,  Benevolence,  Desire  of  Esteem, 
natural  affections  sometimes  wanting,  14. 
are  not  a  weakness  or  defect,  57. 
ail  affections  rest  in  an  end,  172,  174. 
may  be  carried  too  far,  72. 
must  not  be  eradicated,  57. 
sometimes  strengthened  by  conscience,  10. 
joined  to  and  govenied  by  reason  are  motives  to  virtue,  57. 
those  directly  in  favour  of  others  to  be  preferred,  72. 
good  affections  imply  the  love  of  themselves,  169,  175. 
filial  or  paternal  affection  is  benevolence,  6. 
affections  due  to  a  perfect  creature  our  superior,  friend 
and  governor,  176-179. 
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AGE. 

corroption  of  the  age  a  general  complaint,  133. 

tho  profession  of  self-interest,  a  mark  of  that  age,  133. 
Almtgiving,  how  recommended  in  Scripture,  317,  247. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

by  no  means  answer  our  desire  of  happiness,  189. 
often  useful  only  to  fill  up  blank  spaces  of  time,  189. 

ANGER.  See  Pcusion,  Be$entment 
a  hasty  kind  of  resentment,  92. 
caused  by  sensation  or  feeling,  not  by  reason,  93,  96. 

sometimes  by  injury  and  contempt,  93,  96. 
its  reason  and  end  is  self-defence,  93. 
its  abuses,  passion,  and  peevishness,  97. 
how  distinguished  from  resentment,  97. 
cautions  concerning  it,  113. 
what  be  ye  angry  and  tin  not  means,  92. 

ANCIENTS.     See  Cato,  Brutus,  Stoics. 

they  spoke  of  deviating  from  nature  as  vice,  21. 
what  they  meant  by  saying  that  tortures  and  death  were 
not  so  contrary  as  vice  to  human  nature,  31. 
Apathy,     See  Stoics. 
Appearances  of  disorder,  probably  caused  by  our  ignorance, 

206,  n. 
Appetite.     See  Particular  affections.  Hunger. 

ASSOCIATIONS.     See  Religious  Associations,  Objections. 
charitable  associations  do  more  good  than  the  members 
could  separately,  285. 

ATHEISM.     See  Scepticism. 

and  profaneness  bring  in  superstition,  227. 

atheistical  immorality  not  better  than  superstition,  226. 
Attention,  we  know  only  what  we  attend  to,  120. 
AnousTiN,  S.  De  Civit.  Dei,  I.  15,  c.  22  cited,  175,  n. 

AUTHORITY.     See  Conscience,  Power,  Government. 

has  its  source  in  the  supreme  authority  of  God,  289. 
very  precarious  unless  regarded  as  His  ordinance,  262. 
is  as  necessary  to  liberty  as  tyranny  is  destructive  of  it, 
261. 


BALAAM.    Sermon  VII,  77. 
his  character  examined,  80-83. 
a  real  one  in  life,  78. 
what  his  hopes  and  fears  must  have  been,  86. 
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3ath  Hofpitalj  referred  to,  243,  n. 

3eauty,  harmony,  and  proportion  as  real  as  tmth,  150. 

Segging  in  the  streets  to  be  discouraged,  241: 

JENEVOLENCE.  See  Covetousness,  Hobbes,  Good-will,  Af- 
fectioHf  Good-humour^  Love. 

whether  it  is  in  man  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  5,  n. 

is  not  love  of  power,  4,  n.  343. 

but  sometimes  love  of  power  to  be  used  in  doing  good» 
343. 

ambition  is  often  like  it,  5,  n. 

is  only  the  sum  of  virtue  when  directed  by  reason  and 
reflection,  165. 

common  virtues  may  be  traced  up  to  it,  or  the  want  of 
it,  167. 

its  exercise  should  be  directed  by  reason,  165. 

reasonable  good-will  and  right  behaviour  in  a  manner  the 
same,  167. 

its  effects  upon  us,  1 55. 

source  of  our  obligations  to  it,  109. 

resentment  not  inconsistent  with  it,  108. 

vice  or  injury  may  lessen  but  not  destroy  it,  109,  305. 

nor  does  the  peculiar  regard  due  to  ourselves,  109. 

may  be  very  great  and  yet  be  overruled  by  other  prin- 
ciples, 158. 

is  to  societv  what  self-love  is  to  the  individual,  4. 

suspected  of  being  contrary  to  self-love,  134. 

the  course  of  action  it  leads  to  is  not  peculiarly  contrary 
to  self-love,  142. 

it  is  not  contrary  to  self-love  because  different  from  it, 
140. 

is  no  more  distant  from  self-love  than  hatred  is,  141. 

sometimes  interferes  with  self-love,  but  not  oftener  than 
other  affections,  147. 

the  interest  others  have  in  this  affection  does  not  lessen 
our  enjoyment,  148. 

it  relates  more  to  the  materials  of  enjoyment  than  to  en- 
joyment itself,  147. 

persons  in  all  ages  have  found  pleasure  in  it,  144. 

has  gratifications  as  a  virtuous  principle,  and  as  a  natural 
affection,  146. 

its  gratification  leads  to  our  own  gratification,  143. 

is  in  a  degree  its  own  gratification,  143,  149. 

is  really  coincident  with  self-love,  6,  52. 

is  more  advantageous  than  other  pursuits  if  disappointed, 
143. 
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BENEVOLENCE  icontinued). 

the  temper  it  forms  in  us  is  peculiarly  a  happy  one,  144. 
it  rises  into  the  love  of  God,  169. 

BODY. 

relation  of  its  parts  analogous  to  our  reUtiims  in  society^  3. 

men  are  very  much  one  body,  12. 

our  being  one  body  in  Christ,  a  motive  to  Christian 
duties,  2. 

felt  most  in  the  first  ages,  2. 
Bristol,  Fragment  of  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of,  338. 

BBJSTOL  INFIRMARY. 

deserving  of  support,  243. 

Mr.  Tucker's  aermou  for  it  refrared  to,  308. 

BRUTE  CREATURES. 

actions  natural  in  them,  not  so  in  us,  24. 

to  be  entirely  governed  by  our  affections  would  sink  as 

almost  to  them,  57. 
man  is  not  left  to  live  at  random  like  them,  32. 

BRUTUS. 

what  is  said  of  his  reading  true  of  very  few»  120. 
what  is  said  of  his  strength  of  will,  343. 


CANONS, 
the  6l8t  quoted,  334, 
the  67th  referred  to,  338. 
Cambridge^  Butler's  intention  of  going  there,  373,  380, 383-4. 
Carelessness,  generally  considered  faulty,  96,  236. 
Cabtes  (Des),  Ep,  69,  partis  primas,  cited,  371. 
Casaubox,  in  AtheruBum,  cited,  331. 
Cato,  his  saying  that  he  never  forgave  faults  in  himself,  1 13. 

CHARACTER. 

determined  by  the  proportion  of  our  qualities,  157. 

a  just  way  of  trying  one's  own,  163. 

affections  toward  good  characters,  1 72. 

we  may  imagine  one  absolutely  good  and  perfect,  176. 

how  the  contemplation  of  it  would  affect  us,  177. 

giving  of  characters  dangerous  talk,  48. 

some  reason  needed  beside  mere  truth,  50. 

how  to  be  conducted  when  necessary,  49. 

CHARITY.     See  Benevolence^  Love,  Poor,  Rich,  Associtxtions- 
what  it  is,  300. 
how  described  by  St.  Paul,  162. 
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CHARITY  ^continued). 

how  and  why  it  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  300, 318. 
it  is  not  thoughtless  good-humour,  but  requires  care  and 

consideration,  301. 
needs  particular  calls  to  direct  and  excite  it,  314,  165. 
must  be  given  with  discrimination,  241. 
how  it  is  to  be  exalted  into  piety,  247. 
instances  of  charitable  providence,  69,  306. 
frugality  in  order  to  do  good  is  real  charity,  314. 
public  charities  have  advantages  over  private,  242. 

cannot  be  supported  without  the  help  of  great  num- 
bers, 316. 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  support  them,  though  merely 

as  of  course,  243. 
they  are  greatly  helped  by  the  good  lives  of  the 
givers,  246. 
Chabitt  Schools  not  a  new  thing  in  substance,  273. 
their  beginning  and  nature,  275. 
instruction  and  work  joined  in  them  where  practic- 
able, 244,  278. 
as  always  in  Ireland,  244. 
the  clothing  of  the  children  intended  as  a  restraint, 

275. 
cannot  quite  reform  the  world,  but  do  a  great  deal, 

282. 
objections  to  them  might  go  against  all  other  ne- 
cessary things,  283. 
some  to  fit  the  rich  for  their  position  would  be  very 

useful,  279. 
sermon  at  the  meeting  of  charity  children,  267. 

CHARLES  I. 

subjects  suggested  by  the  day  of  his  martyrdom,  248. 
it  was  contrived  under  pretences  of  authority,  religion, 
&c.,  255. 

CHILDREN.     See  Charity  Schools^  Poor,  Parents, 

their  instruction  analogous  to  the  power  of  the  rich  over 

poor,  236,  336. 
what  is  meant  by  training  them  up^  270. 
left  to  themselves  they  would  choose  bad  courses  of 

action,  267,  271. 
but  are  peculiarly  open  to  instruction,  268. 
great  uses  of  education,  especially  to  the  poor,  279-280, 

284. 
they  have  a  right  to  a  proper  education,  269,  272. 
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CHILDREN  icontinued). 

placing  them  out  in  the  world  is  a  good  work,  279. 
those  of  wicked  rich  men  better  off  than  those  of  like 
poor  ones,  280. 

CHRIST.     See  Advent,  Jesus. 

the  efficacy  of  His  atonement,  340. 
has  placed  His  religion  in  love  and  charity,  151. 
His  example  a  perfect  pattern  of  goodness,  151. 
His  coming  a  motive  to  benevolence,  150. 

CHRISTIANITY.     See  ReHgion,  Christ,  Church,  Mswrnt, 
GosspeL 
is  a  trust  /or  the  benefit  of  others.  220,  222. 
left  to  Christians  to  preserve  pure,  215. 
must  be  propagated  under  some  particular  form,  225. 
Christians  are  bound  to  form  Churches,  220. 
the  establishment  of  its  profession  has  always  good 

effect,  216,  223. 
needs  nothing  to  spread  it  but  its  simple  truths  and  the 

exemplification  of  them  by  Christian  nations,  229. 
good  Christians  do  at  present  better  the  state  of  things, 

224. 
its  end  is  to  influence  the  heart  and  actions,  225,  325. 
lays  us  under  new  obligations  to  a  good  life,  151. 
as  a  dispensation  of  forgiveness  heightens  our  obligations 

to  charitv,  240. 

CHURCH.     See  Christianity,  Estahlishn^nt,  Scripture, 
its  uses  and  objects,  215. 

would  be  dissolved  by  neglecting  public  worship,  217. 
both  Jewish  and  Christian  always  prayed  for  kings,  295. 
its  festivals  lead  us  to  think  of  the  great  truths  of  the 

gospel,  333. 
(in  England)  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  and  the  con- 
sequences, 256. 
Church  services  too  much  neglected,  327. 
Church  fabrics  likely  to  go  to  ruin,  329. 
should  be  kept  in  good  order,  328. 
the  very  sight  of  one  should  move  us  to  devotion, 
332. 
Civil  Government,     See  Government, 

CLARKE,  Dr.  Samuel, 

correspondence  with  him,  346-84. 

his  demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Grod, 

347,  &c. 
his  letters  to  Leibnitz,  374,  384. 
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CLERGY.     See  Affectation,  Sermonty  Bristol,  Durham* 

often  reproached  for  what  is  not  their  fault,  336. 

should  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  336. 

how  to  revive  a  spirit  of  religion,  324,  337. 

have  promised  to  visit  the  sick,  338. 

private  intercourse  with  their  parishioners,  278,  308, 
334. 

should  take  advantages  of  opportunities  to  speak  of  re- 
ligion, 333. 

instances  of  such  opportunities,  333. 

their  general  behaviour  with  unbelievers,  320-324. 

should  keep  their  chancels  in  good  order,  328. 
Cloak,  required  by  wrong  doing,  252,  260. 

COLONIES.     See  Slava,  NaHves. 

we  are  bound  to  keep  up  Christianity  in  theiil,  221. 
or  they  may  sink  into  stupid  Atheism,  226. 

COMMERCE. 

promoted  by  the  invention  of  money,  232. 

good  effects  of  its  increase,  233. 

frugality  and  diligence  peculiarly  become  those  engaged 

in  it,'313. 
should  be  consecrated  to  religion,  221,  222. 

COMMOJ^  PEOPLE.     See  Poor. 

not  to  be  influenced  against  measures  they  are  not  judges 
of,  297. 
Communionf  rubric  as  to  giving  notice,  335. 

COMPASSION      See  Sympathy,  Fellow-feeling,  Tyranny. 

Sermons  V.  and  VI,  52,  66. 

its  final  causes,  68. 

belongs  to  us  in  our  public  or  social  capacity,  52. 

its  object  is  not  ourselves,  but  another  in  distress,  53,  n. 

distinguished  from  two  other  effects  of  the  sight  of  dis- 
tress, 55,  n. 

is  greater  towards  our  friends  than  to  others,  54,  n. 

whv  more  necessary  than  sympathy  in  prosperity,  56, 
67. 

is  much  stronger,  and  felt  more  generally  than  delight 
at  the  good  of  others,  56,  67. 

there  are  instances  of  it  in  nature,  69,  306. 
'•  men  would  be  more  cruel  without  it,  61,  68. 

it  gives  the  indigent  access  to  us,  62. 

is  a  call  of  nature  to  relieve  the  unhappy,  70. 

makes  us  merciful  rather  than  merely  Uberal,  70. 
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COMPASSION  (ccjnhnKed). 

may  be  carried  too  far,  but  insensibility  is  far  more 

common,  72. 
resentment  is  a  balance  to  it,  99. 
a  man  is  compassionate  or  resentful  according  to  the  pro- 
portion and  influence  of  other  principles,  158. 
it  causes  more  good  and  delight  than  sorrow  and  evil, 

59-60. 
to  the  sufferer  and  to  the  compassionate  also,  60. 
perhaps  in  the  judicial  capacity  the  affection  should  not 

be  heard,  63. 
all  evil-doers  properly  objects  of  it,  114. 
when  it  will  be  lost,  76. 
Competent  provision^  a  thing  really  limited  though  hard  to 

determine,  160. 
Confirmation,  a  good  time  for  private  instruction,  334. 
Congratulation  and  Condolence,  scarcely  signify  an  inward 
feeling,  56. 

CONSCIENCE.     See  Witness,  Judgment,  Reflection. 

is  the  principle  which  approves  and  disapproves,  10. 

its  existence  is  not  to  be  denied,  10. 

is  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  argument  from  man's  nature,  1 7. 

reflection  is  manifestly  superior  to  passions  and  appetites, 
27. 

its  being  a  law  of  our  nature  implies  an  obligation  to  obey 
it,  33. 

the  natural  superiority  of  one  faculty  over  another  is 
part  of  the  idea  of  it,  26. 

presiding  and  governing  are  part  of  the  idea  of  it,  27. 

man's  violating  it  does  not  affect  its  natural  right  and 
office,  28. 

not  to  allow  its  natural  supremacy  leads  to  gross  ab- 
surdities, 28. 

it  makes  a  man  a  moral  agent  and  a  law  to  himself,  24, 
381. 

leads  us  to  do  good  to  others,  10. 

there  are  small  diversities  in  regard  of  it,  18. 

may  be  laid  asleep  by  half-deceits,  85. 

corrupted  by  self-deceit,  132. 

CONSTITUTION.    See  System,  Nature,  England,  Establish- 
ment, King,  Government,  Liberty.  * 
implies  subordination  under  a  supreme  authority,  SO. 
that  of  man  compared  with  that  of  a  civil  government, 
30,  31,u. 
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CONSTITUTION  (continued). 

that  of  Society  is  visibly  moral,  253,  288. 
the  English  Constitution  overthrown  by  the  great  re- 
bellion, 256-259. 

ought  to  be  greatly  respected  although  not  perfect, 

259. 
how  liberty  affects  our  Ecclesiastical  Constitution, 
291. 

why  we  should  value  and  how  use  it,  298. 
Conveniences^  somewhat  ornamental  and  for  entertainment^  soon 
begin  to  be  sought  for  by  rich  persons,  231. 

CONVERSATION.     See  Tongue. 

good  in  itself,  44. 

implies  mutual  discourse,  46. 

a  wise  man  weald  make  it  instructive,  48. 
Corrections.     See  Punishment, 

COVETOUSNESS. 

temptations  to  it  from  the  use  of  money,  232. 
has  as  little  to  do  with  self-love  as  benevolence  has,  1 46. 
means  sometimes  more  than  the  mere  love  of  riches,  146. 
it  then  includes  self-love  and  is  called  selfishness,  147. 
it  is  directly  contrary  to  charity  in  its  temper,  233. 

CREATION.    See  God. 

incomprehensible  but  certain,  198. 
wickedness  and  wrong  its  only  deformity,  101. 
the  Creator  must  be  superior  to  His  works,  193. 

Creatures  of  some  orders  may  understand  the  designs  of  pro- 
vidence, 208. 

CRUELTY.     See  Love  of  injustice. 

on  HoBBEs'  principles  the  same  as  benevolence,  5,  n. 

prevented  by  compassion,  61,  62. 

resentment  is  adapted  to  prevent  it  and  injustice,  96. 
CuDWOBTH,  on  the  Lord^s  Supper^  cited,  331. 

DANIEL, 
his  prophecy  of  6od*s  kingdom,  214, 

DAVID,  not  hard  hearted,  124. 

his  self-deceit,  118,  125,  131. 

his  language  in  the  Psalms  most  applicable  to  the  wants 
•^     and  hopes  of  good  men,  195. 
Day-drmms,  not  to  be  indulged  in,  345. 
DEATH.     See  Executions. 

should  be  received  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  339. 
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DEATH  {continued). 

peace  of  mind  then  can  only  be  had  by  forgiving  persons, 

116. 
no  preparation  can  be  depended  on  without  a  good  life, 

339. 
death  of  the  righteous,  77,  80. 
every  one  wishes  for  it,  88, 
only  to  be  obtained  by  right  and  innocency,  89. 

DELIGHT  IN  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  OTHERS.     See  CompoM- 
norij  Congratulatitm,  Sympathy. 
scarce  any  word  to  express  it,  56. 
would  much  increase  the  enjoyments  of  life,  59. 
is  necessarily  connected  with  compassion,  59. 
is  not  so  useful  as  compassion  is,  56. 

DESIRE  OF  ESTEEM. 

compared  as  an  affection  with  hunger,  8,  n. 
is  as  distinct  from  self-love  as  hunger  is,  7,  n. 

DEVOTION.     See  Divine  Service. 

and  worship  are  resignation  in  act,  187. 

devotion  is  retirement  from  the  world  to  be  with  God, 

187. 
should  be  frequent,  329. 
its  uses  and  heartiness,  188. 
public  devotions  should  consecrate  public  charities,  309. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

required  by  a  state  of  discipline,  202. 
to  be  expected  in  regard  to  idl  kinds  of  knowledge, 
203,  322,  345. 
Discipline  and  FrugcUity,  an  excellent  groundwork  for  all 
virtue,  313. 

DISCIPLINE. 

a  state  of,  requires  ignorance  of  consequences,  202. 

as  it  requires  difficulties  in  practice,  202. 
Disengagement^  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment,  138. 

DISINTERESTED.     See  Self-love. 

virtues  and  vices  perhaps  are  not  really  so,  141. 
but  if  benevolence  is,   ambition,  revenge,  &c.  are  so 
also,  142. 

DISPOSITIONS.     See  Tt-mper,  Passion. 

some  are  naturally  disapproved  without  regard  to  their 

effect  on  ourselves,  168,  n. 
is  a  disposition  to  do  evil  to  others  natural  in  man?  12. 
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DISPOSITIONS  (continued). 

a  dispo<«ition  to  be  influenced  by  right  motives  is  ration- 
ality, 377,  381. 
is  there  any  to  be  influenced  bv  wrong  motives?  379, 
381,  13. 
Distress^  effects  of  the  sight  of  it,  55,  n. 

DIVINE  Service.     See  Devotion. 
to  be  much  insisted  upon,  329. 
once  a  week  in  no  sort  often  enough,  327,  329. 
daily,  if  possible,  in  Hospitals,  308. 

DOUBTFULNESS.     See  Scepticism. 

is  not  falsitv,  322. 
DRUNKENNESS. 

many  temptations  to  it,  336. 

its  natural  punishment,  306. 
DUPORT,  Prcelect.  m  Theophrasium,  cited,  331. 
Durham,  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of,  319. 

DUTY.     See  God,  Love. 

proved  by  the  final  causes  of  man's  affections,  66-7. 
is  very  seldom  inconsistent  with  interest,  36-7. 
we  ought  not  to  do  other  people's  for  them,  343. 
considering  what  is  our  duty  o^ten  means  trying  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  87. 

ECCLESIASTES,  Book  op,  its  conclusions,  208. 
contains  reflections  on  the  constitution  of  things,  197. 
Economy^  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  313. 

EDUCATION.     See  Chanty,  Poor,  Children. 

a  distinct  dutv  which  we  owe  to  children,  269. 
mere  information  is  the  least  part  of  it,  270. 

EFFECTS  only  are  discerned  in  this  life,  192,  198. 

the  cause  must  be  a  higher  object  to  the  mind,  193. 

EMULATION  is  not  itself  evil,  13. 

what  it  is  and  how  distinguished  from  envy,  13,  n. 

ENEMIES.     See  Resentment. 

the  ancient  custom  of  cursing  them,  78. 
the  precept  to  love  them  is  not  impracticable  or  unreason- 
able, 110. 

it  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  110. 

it  does  not  forbid  indignation  against  wrong,  92, 

103. 
it  supposes  general  goodwill  towards  all  men,  108. 
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ENEMIES  (continued). 

we  ought  to  regard  enemies  as  would  a  good  man  not 
directly  concerned,  110. 

ENGLAND.     See  Chables  I,  George  II,  L3>eriy,  Con- 
stitution,  PooTf  Licentiousness. 

its  laws  place  all  persons  on  an  equality,  245. 
there  is,  therefore,  the  more  need  to  edupate  the  poor, 

245,  277 
its  Freedom  is  highly  valued,  290. 

was  in  great  danger  at  the  Restoration,  258. 
might  be  more  judiciously  defended  than  it  gene- 
rally is,  290. 
how  it  ought  to  be  valued  and  maintained,  297. 

ENTHUSIASM  ought  to  be  checked,  291. 

the  love  of  God  not  enthusiastic,  171,  173,  181. 
the  love  of  order,  harmony,  &c.  not  mere  enthusiasm} 
191. 
Enot/  distinguished  from  emulation,  13,  n. 
Epilepsy y  passion  compared  with  it,  97. 
Ejnstles^  of  the  Apostles  have  special  reference  to  the  then 
state  of  the  Church,  1. 

ESTABLISHMENT.     See  Church,  ConsHtuHon. 
religious,  its  uses,  291. 
our  English  one  compared  with  Popery,  292. 

EVIDENCE. 

we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  any  which  is  real,  203,  204. 
when  less  sensible  requires  a  better  character  to  act 
upon  it,  202. 

EVIL.     See  Vice,  Ill-wiU,  God,  Good 

objections  from  the  appearance  of  it  answered  by  oar 
ignorance,  204. 

cannot  finally  prevail  over  good,  36,  37. 

man  has  as  much  disposition  to  do  it  to  himself  as  to 
others,  13. 
Excess,  always  hurtful  to  what  it  is  an  excess  of,  260. 
Executions,  how  justified,  109. 
Extraordinary  g^,  referred  to,  Ron.  XII.  4-5,  1. 
Extravagant  people  often  ruined  before  they  are  aware,  127. 
Extremes,  horror  of  one  drives  people  into  the  other,  171) 

338. 

EYES,  as  much  followed  in  twilight  as  in  broad  day,  204. 
of  the  mind  may  be  closed  as  those  of  the  body,  127. 
what  is  a  singk  eye,  126. 
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FACE,  its  beauty  determined  as  moral  character  is  by  the 
proportion  of  its  features,  157. 
Factj  the  existence  of  goodwill  between  men  a  fact,  5,  n. 
Faction  is  tyranny  out  of  power,  255* 
Factdtiei  naturally  give  delight  as  well  as  being  nseful,  43. 

FAITH,  how  a  virtue,  202. 

**  faith  in  Christ,*'  what  it  means,  271. 
Family  Prayers,  desirable,  330. 

FauU$  of  good  men  are  generally  what  make  them  disliked, 
344. 

FEAR. 

confounded  with  compassien  by  Hobbes,  53,  n. 

**  Fear  of  Grod,"  its  effect  in  religious  discussions,  323. 

what  it  means  in  the  Bible,  271. 
tervilefear  not  due  to  (xod,  172. 

FEELINGS.     See  Affections, 

inward,  are  real  and  may  be  argued  from,  18. 
FeOow-creatureSf  respect  to  them  natural,  12. 

FELLOW-FEELING.     See  Delight,  Compassion,  Sympathy. 

those  who  have  got  over  it,  insensible  to  many  satisfac- 
tions, 61,  63. 

indignation  at  vice  is  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  whole 
species,  95. 

FINAL  CAUSES. 

tell  us  something  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  199. 
those  in  regard  to  man's  inward  principles,  18,  66. 
of  compassion,  68. 
First  thoughts,  why  often  best,  87. 
Fitness  of  actions^  as  real  as  truth  itself,  150. 
Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  his  observation  on  re- 
pairing churches,  329. 
Folly,  a  subject  of  pity  and  laughter,  72. 
Forgetfulness  of  themselves  and  their  true  state,  the  condition 
of  most  men,  74. 

FORGIVENESS  of  Injuries.    Seem.  IX,  102. 
of  Enemies,  see  Enemies. 
shows  greatness  of  mind,  as  in  our  Lord's  example, 

114. 
a  forgiving  spirit  can  alone  give  us  a  hope  of 
mercy,  114-16. 
Form  of  godliness  to  be  kept  np  as  well  as  the  power  of  it, 
332. 

D  D 
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FRAME.     See  Constitution. 

Inward  Fbame  of  Man  includes  conscience,  11. 

answers  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  his  condition  and 

circumstances,  66. 
moral  obligation  may  be  proved  from  it,  16. 
is  a  constitution  how  ruled  and  how  impaired, 

31,  n. 
we  understand  something  real  by  it,  18. 

FREEDOM.    See  Liberty,  Government,  England,  Love  o/GoD. 

freedom  and  action  are  identical  ideas,  374. 

but  virtue  cannot  exist  without  a  disposition  in  our  na- 
ture to  do  the  action  on  a  virtuous  motive,  are  we  ac- 
countable for  want  of  this  ?  374. 
can  vice  exist  without    a   disposition    to    be   in- 
fluenced by  motives  contrary  to  virtue  so  strong 
as  to  be  practically  conclusive?  375. 

Ans.  The  disposition  to  be  influenced  by  right  motives  is 
rationality,  which  may  be  overruled  by  the  use  of  our 
freedom  of  action,  377,  29. 

But  is  there  not  before  every  first  vice  a  stronger  natural 
disposition  to  be  swayed  by  wrong  motives,  which 
negatives  the  other?  379. 

Ans.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disposition  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  wrong  motives,  but  only  a  perverseness 
of  will,  following  an  object,  good  in  itself,  against 
what  reason  declares  to  the  conscience  to  be  right  under 
the  circumstances,  381.    See  Love  of  Injtistice. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

a  disposition  to  it  is  benevolence,  5-6. 

friendship  and  natural  relations  bias  us  as  self-deceit 

does,  120,  129. 
what  it  is  from  a  perfect  being  to  ourselves,  177. 


GAIN.     See  Interest. 
George  II.  his  praises,  265,  289,  291,  294,  297. 

GOD.     See  Goodness,  Ignorance,  Love,  Presence,  Unity, 

though  He  is  One  we  cannot  but  consider  Him  in  different 

views,  183. 
the  argument  from  final  causes  proves  His  wisdom  and 

design,  66. 
cannot  approve  of  anything  bat  what  is  right,  fit,  and 

just,  341. 
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GOD  (^continued). 

His  plans  and  reasons  not  to  be  too  curiously  inquired 

into,  91. 
His  dealings  with  man  cannot  be  fully  judged  of  by  what 

we  see,  200. 
we  have  no  clear  conception  of  any  moral  attribute  that 

may  not  be  resolved  into  goodness,  169. 
words  cannot  express  how  all  beauty  and  order  meet  in 

Him, 192. 
His  perfect  goodness  the  principle  whence  the  world  was 

brought  into  being,  90. 
He  loves  the  whole  universe,  153. 
is  unmoved  by  passion  or  affection,  57. 
foresaw  and  provided  against  irregularities  and  disorders, 

102. 
our  particukr  affections  are  instance  of  His  care  and 

love  for  us,  9. 
has  provided  mitigations  and  reliefs  for  our  afflictions 

and  frailties,  69,  306. 
His  goodness  is  shown  in  making  the  use  of  our  faculties 

give  us  pleasure,  43. 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  is  shown  in  bringing  good  out 

of  evil,  108,  278. 
pain  and  resentment  are  instances  of  His  goodness,  lOl. 
His  government  does  what  civil  government  never  can 

do,  266,  289. 
the  affections  which  naturally  rest  in  Him,  172, 179. 

those  which  are  due  from  us,  184. 
love  of  Gon  is  an  example  of  benevolence,  169. 
the  affections  due  to  a  perfect  creature  are  due  also  to 

Him, 179. 
our  senses  not  perceiving  Him  does  not  remove  them, 

180. 
we  may  hereafter  see  those  qualities  we  now  only  see 

the 'effects  of,  192. 
and  Go[>'s  own  Nature  is  something  still  beyond,  192. 
He  must  be  in  all  senses  and  in  every  respect  the  highest 

object  to  the  mind,  192. 
He  is  revealed  to  us  as  our  happiness  in  a  future  state, 

195. 
approving  ourselves  to  His  judgment,  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, 145,  181, 
we  should  accept  His  will  without  murmuring,  344. 
to  "  walk  with  God"  is  to  give  up  our  will  to  His,  187, 

185 
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GOD  (^continued), 

carele88ne9s  or  conceited  confidence  about  His  worship 

nnspeakable  presumption,  342. 
the  trespasses  of  others  against  us  should  remind  us  of 

ours  against  Him,  1 14. 
we  must  not "  charge  Ggd  fooiuhly*^  101. 
'*  For  GoD*8  sake,"  its  use  and  meaning,  247. 
the  leave  given  to  Balaam  was  given  in  Hit  anger ,  81. 

GOOD.    See  God,  JuMt. 

cannot  be  done  and  not  approved  of,  10. 
generally  easy  to  distinguish  from  evil,  64,  87. 

possible  exceptions,  32. 
it  is  ver}«^  dangerous  to  discountenance  what  is  good,  be- 
cause it  might  be  better,  228,  284. 
a  good  man  is  a  general  blessing,  163. 

is  unsuspicious  and  willing  to  forgo  his  own,  162. 
is  ready  to  say  good  and  reluctant  to  tell  evil  of 
others,  49. 

GOOD-HUMOUR  is  not  charity,  301. 
is  benevolence  while  it  lasts,  144. 

GOOD- WILL.     See  BenevolenceyVirtue. 

the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  it  is  virtue  and  religion, 

6,  n. 
sometimes  blinds,  sometimes  opens  our  eyes  to  faults, 
122,n. 

GOODNESS.     See  God,  Benevolence,  Virtue. 

is  the  moral  quality  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 

love,  176. 
implies  the  love  of  itself,  169,  175,  181. 
our  hearts  must  be  formed  to  a  love  and  liking  of  it,  156. 
the  perfection  of  goodness  consists  in  love  of  the  whole 

universe,  153. 
perfect  goodness  may  satisfy  all  our  affections,  194. 

GOSPEL.     See  Christianity^  lUissions,  Miraclen, 

was  given  when  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  proper,  214. 
is  a  witness  and  warning  to  all,  217. 
is  sure  to  have  its  genuine  effect  on  some,  223. 
conditions  of  the  Gospel  covenant,  332. 

GOVERNMENT.  See^u/^riiy,  Constitution, Liberty, Moral 
is  a  Divine  appointment,  264. 
how  different  from  mere  power,  261. 
cannot  be  free  without  general  stated  laws,  263. 
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GOVERNMENT  iconUnued), 

CIVIL  GOYEBNMENT,  its  appointment  and  nses,  288. 
publishes  and  enforces  the  law  of  nature,  288. 
is  always  imperfect,  266. 
leads  us  to  look  up  to  God  and  His  perfect  judg> 

ment,  266,  288. 
the  best  is  not  perfect,  the  worst  very  useful,  289. 
FBEE  oovEBi^MENT,  a  great  blessing  not  lightly  to  be 
abused,  265. 
fair  opposition  always  allowed  by  it,  296. 
its  conduct  may  be  inquired  into,  but  without 
libelling,  265. 
Grace,  saying  of  grace,  recommended,  330. 
Greatness  of  mind  shown  in  forgiving  injuries,  114. 

GUILT.     See  Funishment 

does  not  supersede  the  duty  of  goodwill,  109. 
every  one  wishes  to  be  free  from  it,  88. 


HABITS  may  change  Nature,  97. 
those  formed  earliest  last  longest,  267. 

HAPPINESS.  See  Man,  Misery,  Knowledge,  DeKghtyPrcperty, 

happiness  and  misery  of  all  our  ideas  touch  us  most 
closely,  150. 

happiness  does  not  consist  in  self-love,  137. 

cannot  exist  where  self-love  engrosses  us,  138. 

it  depends  very  much  on  our  regards  to  others,  34. 

it  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  objects  of  our  affec- 
tions, 137,  146. 

amusements  do  not  satisfy  our  desire  for  it,  189. 

nor  do  riches,  honours,  &c.,  15,  190. 

virtue  is  our  happiness,  208. 

it  is  all  that  any  one  can  have  right  to,  166. 

an  Infinite  Being  may  supply  it,  190. 

in  a  state  of  perfection  is  enjoyment  not  hope,  175. 

we  cannot  add  to  the  happiness  so  much  as  we  can  take 
from  the  misery  of  others,  71. 

the  happiness  caused  varies  in  proportion  to  what,  72. 

there  are  things  approved  and  disapproved  by  mankind 
quite  independent  of  their  influence  on  our  happiness, 
168,  n. 

HARDNESS  op  heabt. 

with  self-deceit  will  carry  a  man  to  any  wickedness^  123. 
deprives  men  of  pleasure  of  much  enjoyment,  63. 
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HEART.     See  Hardness^  Honesty, 

is  used  in  Scripture  for  the  whole  system  of  affections, 
158. 
Heathens  mixed  their  superstitions  with  every  part  of  life,  326. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,  250,  n.  219. 

HOBBES. 

on  benevolence,  4,  n.  64,  343. 

on  pity,  53,  n.  55,  n.  64. 
Honesty  of  heart  absolutely  required  by  religion,  131. 
JETope,  how  it  comes  to  give  pleasure,  174-5. 

HOSPITALS.     See  Bristol,  Bath,  London, 
their  moral  and  religious  tendency,  307. 
which  might  be  greatly  improved,  308. 
are  safe  modes  of  giving  in  charity,  241. 
almost  the  only  provision  possible  in  London,  302. 

HUMAN-NATURE.     See  Nature^  Man, 

Sebmons  I.  II.  and  III,  1,  17,  30. 

shows  us  made  for  society  as  much  as  for  self,  4. 

how  virtue  consists  in  following,  vice  in  deviating  from 
it,  30. 
Humanity f  its  nature,  71. 

HUNGER. 

compared  with— desire  of  esteem,  8,  n.  7,  n. 

fear  because  others  are  in  distress,  56,  n. 
common  mental  joys  and  sorrows,  62. 
as  much  accounts  for  benevolence  as  ambition  does,  5,  n. 
as  much  satisfied  by  not  seeing  food  as  compassion  by  not 
seeing  misery,  70. 

HYPOCRISY.     See  Self-deceit,  Cloak, 

towards  oneself,  towards  the  world,  and  towards  God, 

250,  n. 
that  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  249,  n. 
what  it  means  in  common  language  and  in  Scripture, 

249. 
what  seems  hypocrisy  is  often  self-deceit,  121,  253. 


IDOLATRY  ought  not  now   to  be  treated  as  a  civil 
offence,  293. 

IGNORANCE.     See  Discipline. 

Ignorance  of  man,  Sermon  XV,  197. 

the  wisest  cannot  comprehend  the  works  of  God,  198. 

His  scheme  of  government  is  too  vast,  200. 
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IGNORANCE  (continued). 

the  most  superficial  view  of  human  contrivances  more 

complete  than  any  knowledge  we  have  of  God's 

scheme,  205. 
we  are  ignorant  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  not 

wings,  203. 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  our  darkness,  201. 
our  ignorance  answers  many  objections  against  religion, 

204. 
it  sets  us  upon  attending  to  our  real  buaness,  206. 
teaches  us  to  adore  God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  209. 
Ignorance  is  not  security,  204,  342. 

ILL-WILL.     See  Anger,  Resentment, 

never  thinks  well  of  its  objects,  112. 

direct  and  simple  ill-will  does  not  exist,  113,  13,  381. 
Image  o/'GoD,  traces  of  it  discernible  in  man,  5*  n.  101. 
Impiety  and  Profaneness  unbounded,  28,  29. 

INCURABLE  diseases. 

must  be  rejected  from  infirmaries,  312. 

but  ought  to  be  provided  for,  312. 
**  Indecencies,**  168,  n.  46. 
Infirmaries.     See  Hospitcds, 
Injury.     See  Fice,  IVrong- 
Innocency  alone  brings  peace  at  the  last,  89. 
Intercourse  ofmanJund  cannot  generally  be  reduced  to  fixed 
rules,  124. 

INTEREST.     See  Self-love,  Duty, 

our  present  interest  very  little  considered,  175. 

if  there  is  none  except  in  regard  to  something  further 

there  is  really  none  at  all,  174. 
interest  so  occupies  some  that  they  are  blind  to  all  else, 

120. 
those  who  regard  only  their  own  interest  may  find  they 
have  missed  it,  37. 
"  Interested  actions,**  1 37. 
Interested  persons,  rightly  distrusted,  129. 
Inward  Frame.     See  Frame, 
Irish  Charity  Schools,  referred  to,  244. 
Irregularities  and  Disorders  foreseen  by  GrOD,  102. 


JESUS.     See  Christ. 
an  example  of  compassion,  63. 

of  forgiveness  of  injuries,  114. 
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JEWS,  designed  as  a  witness  to  other  nations,  214. 

had  fixed  times  for  private  prayer,  330. 

offered  sacrifices,  &c.  for  kings,  295. 

their  laws  as  to  persecution  no  guide  to  us,  293. 
Job,  his  account  of  wisdom,  207. 

JUDGMENT.     See  Conscience,  Reflection. 

influenced  by  our  passions  and  pursuits,  123. 
equity  of  the  last  judgment,  115. 

Judicial  capacity y  perhaps  men  ought  in  it  to  be  deaf  to  af- 
fection, 63. 

Justt  right,  and  good,  the  pursuit  of  what  is  so  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, 144,  341. 

Justice,  resentment  a  great  safeguard  to  it,  100. 


KINGS.    See  Chahlbs  I,  Geobgb  IL 
our  duty  to  pray  for  them,  295. 
the  respect  due  to  them,  296. 
Know  thyself,**  why  insisted  on  as  a  precept,  119. 

KNOWLEDGE.     See  Attention,  Ignorance, 
not  the  chief  good  of  man,  193. 
not  our  proper  happiness,  206. 
to  know  everything  as  well  as  we  know  anything  would 

be  too  little,  199. 
knowledge  is  of  avail  only  as  it  teaches  us  to  do  our 

duty,  208. 


M 


LANGUAGE,  something  analogous  to  the  use  of  money, 
232. 

LA  IF,    See  Witness. 

LAWS.     See  Government* 

cannot  comprehend  every  case,  263. 

the  fundamental  laws  of  all  governments  are  moral,  252. 

LIBERTY.     See  Freedom,  England,  Licentiousness, 
what  it  signifies  in  the  New  Testament,  250. 
what  in  1  Pet.  IL  16,251. 
liable  to  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  260. 
a  cloak  for  many  evil  designs,  256. 
those  who  pretended  to  love  it  opposed  charity  schools, 

276. 
it  is  no  recommendation  of  any  kind  of  liberty  tliftt  it 

enables  us  to  do  iil,  297. 
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LIBERTY  (continued). 

dyil  liberty  implies  authority,  subordination,  and  obe- 
dience, 260-262. 

requires  and  supposes  that  people  govern  themselves, 
263. 

the  abuse  of  it  tends  to  overthrow  all  free  government, 
265. 

a  free  constitution  cannot  be  destroyed  without  wicked- 
ness, 258. 

the  genius  of  our  civil  influences  our  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, 291. 
LtberpKty  and  bounty,  not  equal  to  mercy,  70. 

LICENTIOUSNESS. 

the  chief  enemy  of  English  freedom,  290. 

often  goes  by  tiie  name  of  liberty,  260. 

is  of  rapid  growth,  261. 

is  of  the  same  nature  with  tyranny,  261. 

is  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  others,  260. 

LIFE. 

very  much  a  pursuit  to  the  gross  of  mankind,  1 75. 

our  aim  should  be  to  live  quietly  and  peaceably  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty,  287. 
LiVT,  Ub.  I.  c.  1.  quoted,  261. 

LONDON.     See  HotpUals. 

even  the  poor  who  are  settled  there  are  in  a  nuumer 

strangers,  303. 
it  might  do  much  more  for  the  spread  of  the  Grospel,  229. 
the  hospitals  under  the  care  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c., 
242,  n. 

they  are  its  glory,  242. 
Sermon  for  them,  230. 

London  Intirsiart.    Sermon  for  it,  299. 
its  great  success,  311. 
especial  call  upon  Londoners  to  support  it,  314. 

LOVE  OP  GOD. 

Sermons  XIIL  and  XIY,  171  and  184. 

an  important  subject,  173. 

what  is  meant  by  it,  172. 

is  that  due  to  the  highest  object  of  our  affections,  181. 

perfect  love,  absolute  freedom,  250,  251. 

the  question  whether  we  ought  to  love  God  for  His  sake 
or  our  own,  182. 
Love  of  Injustice,  oppression,  treachei/,  ingratitude,  not  to  be 
found,  13,  113,  122,  381. 
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LOVE  OP  OUK  NEIGHBOUR.     See  Beneoolenee^  Good-will 
8ERMOKS  XL  and  XII,  133  and  152. 
its  objects  and  extent,  152. 
the  temper  it  leads  to,  162. 
includes  in  it  all  virtues,  164,  167. 
would  make  a  man  better  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  163. 
love  and  good-will  cause  meekness  and   easiness  of 

temper,  162. 
moderate  resentment  and  prevent  strife  and  enmity,  164. 
imply  temperance,  sobriety,  and  self-restraint,  167. 
who  is  our  neighbour,  153,  154,  314. 
in  what  sense  to  be  loved  as  ourselves,  1 54. 
with  the  same  kind  of  affection,  154. 
in  some  proportion  to  our  self-love,  156-59. 
perhaps  with  an  equality  of  affection,  160-62. 
the  more  care,  thought,  and  riches  we  employ  about 
our  neighbour  the  nearer  we  come  up  to  it,  160. 
we  can  never  have  the  same  perception  of  our 
neighbours'  wants  as  of  our  own,  161. 

LUXURY.     See  Poverty. 

how  it  came  into  the  world,  231. 
easily  restrained  by  rich  men,  232. 


MACHINES  are  not  so  high  an  object  as  the  mind  of 
the  artificer,  193. 
Mahometans^  their  short  daily  devotions,  326. 
Malice,     See  Resentment, 

MAN.  See  Character ,  FramCf  Ignorance,  Nature,  Human,  Good. 
is  a  free  being,  374,  &c. 
insufficient  for  his  own  happiness,  189. 
men  are  imperfect  and  continually  dependent,  57. 
made  for  society,  11. 
men  are  very  much  one  body,  12. 
the  latitude  and  compass  of  man's  actions,  28. 
is  so  constituted  as  to  rest  content  without  what  does 

not  belong  to  his  condition  of  being,  185. 
has  sufficient  capacities  for  the  business  assigned  to  him, 

203. 
what  course  of  life  he  was  made  for,  28. 
his  province  is  virtue  and  religion,  life  and  manners,  208. 
his  inward  frame  is  a  constitution  or  system,  and  how 

ordered,  31,  n. 
his  nature  must  not  be  judged  of  by  rare  exceptions^  14. 
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MAN  (continued). 

be  has  a  rule  of  right  within,  32. 

vice  is  his  misery,  89. 

what  makes  him  capable  of  moral  goTemment,  377. 

often  violates  his  own  nature,  1 6,  25. 

as  rarely  obtains  the  greatest  possible  happiness  as  the 

greatest  possible  good,  14. 
ill  men  profess  the  law  of  virtue  which  condemns  them, 

256.     See  Cloak. 
the  whole  system  of  affections  stronger  in  some  than  in 

others,  158. 
the  right  proportion  of  our  affections  determined  by  our 

nature  and  condition,  159. 
source  of  his  obligations  to  good-will,  109. 
seeks  naturally  for  grounds  of  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship, 12. 
must  confine  the  object  of  his  benevolence,  153. 
ought  not  to  make  others  too  dependent  on  himself,  343. 
is  mankind  equally  vicious  in  all  ages  ?  133. 
one  generation  depends  very  much  on  those  before  it,  268. 
riches,  honours,  and  sensual  gratifications  leave  a  want 

stiU,  190. 
man's  love  of  order  and  harmony  as  real  as  of  sensual 

pleasures,  192. 
his  wants  will  remain  after  death,  191. 
an  Infinite  Being  may  supply  them  all,  190. 
Meanness,  168,  n. 

Medicinesj  a  natural  provision  made  by  God  for  man,  302. 
MiCAH  VI.  8,  reason  for  saying  do  jusUy  and  love  mercy,  156 
Mind,  able  to  take  a  survey  of  itself,  9. 
SHracles,  not  now  necessary  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
224. 

MISERY.     See  Happiness,  Vice,  Compassion, 

pain,  sorrow,  and  misery  have  a  right  to  our  assistance, 

705. 
men  turn  away  from  the  sight  of  them,  69. 
compassion  was  given  to  make  us  attend,  69,  70. 
compassion  in  misery  more  necessary  than  sympathy  in 

joy,  67. 
we  can  relieve  it  more  easily  than  give  happiness,  67. 
many  things  more  cause  it,  67. 
we  are  not  capable  of  happiness  for  so  long  a  time,  67. 
the  miseries  of  life  tend  to  make  us  moderate,  humble, 
and  sober,  74. 
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MISERY  (continued}. 

they  tell  us  this  world  is  not  our  home,  75. 

how  we  may  get  the  advantage  without  the  pain,  74. 

MISSIONS.     See  Gospel. 

a  means  of  carrying  on  GoD*s  scheme,  222. 

it  is  to  be  desired  that  all  persons  should  join  in  them, 
225. 
Misttnderstanding,  universal  when  we  feel  offended,  111,  112. 
Money t  its  origin  and  use,  232.    . 

MORALS.     See  Laws,  ConstUution, 
the  sum  of  morals,  106. 

Moral  considerations  make  ourselves  more  a  care  to 
us  than  others  can  be,  161. 
Government,  what  makes  men  capable  of  iti 

374-82. 
Obligations  (see  Obligations')  run  only  to  natural 
possibilities,  161. 
may  be  proved  from  the  adaptation  of  nature,  17. 
often  evaded  by  refinements,  87. 
the  observance  of  the  decencies  of  behaviour 
are  obligations  of  morality,  46,  168,  n. 
Reflections  seldom  applied  to  ourselves,  120. 
Motives  to  piety  and  virtue,  2. 


NATHAN, 
his  parable  to  David,  117. 
Natives  of  our  colonies  ought  to  be  taught  Christianity,  221. 

NATURE.     See  Unnatural 

of  Man.    See  Man,  Humane  Frame,  Feelings,  Affections,  &c 
**  nature  "  used  in  three  senses,  21,  22. 
man's  nature  and  circumstances  ought  to  be  argued  upon 

as  they  are,  64,  90. 
the  argument  as  to  what  is  natiural  to  man  summed  op, 

36,  37. 
doing  as  we  please  is  not  following  nature,  21. 
man  may  act  in  a  manner  disproportionate  to  it,  24. 
his  abuses  of  his  nature  not  to  be  charged  upon  it,  101. 
it  may  be  changed  by  habits,  97. 
it  is  not  followed  in  violating  known  rules  of  justice  and 

honesty,  21. 
our  passions  as  well  as  our  senses  are  supplies  for  its 

imperfections,  58. 
it  is  a  constitution  violated  when  passion  prevails  over 

conscience,  30. 
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NATURE  (^continued), 

oar  nature  is  the  Voice  of  God  within  us,  71. 
reason  and  affections  together  make  us  act  suitably  to  it,  57. 
in  a  case  like  Balaam's  it  is  palpably  contradicted,  85. 
it  does  not  admit  of  knowledge  without  any  difficulties, 

203. 
its  respect  to  self  compared  with  its  respect  to  society,  3. 

NATURAL  RELIGION. 

darkened  with  superstition,  213. 

republished  by  the  Gospel,  214. 

civil  government  a  republication  of  it,  288. 

NECESSARIES.    See  CompeUnt, 

much  less  in  compass  than  superfluities,  231. 
produced  in  greater  quantities  than  the  producer  requires^ 
230. 

Necessart  Being.     See  Omnipresence^  Unity. 
Neighbour,     See  Love  of  our  NeighbouTm 
Newton's  Frincipia  cited,  371,  n. 


OBJECTIONS, 
should  be  viewed  as  warnings  of  inconveniences  to  be 
guarded  against,  284. 
those  against  Religion,  how  best  to  be  met,  323. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

is  it  not  as  natural  to  do  evil  as  to  do  good  to  others?  12. 

do  not  men  follow  their  nature  when  they  obey  the 
strongest  passion?  20,  379. 

though  we  have  a  rule  within  us,  why  need  we  follow 
it?  33. 

why  should  we  not  strive  to  get  over  what  hinders  us 
from  our  own  good  ?  33. 

is  not  compassion  a  feeling  to  be  got  rid  of  if  possible  ?  57. 

we  cannot  delight  in  another's  prosperity  without  griev- 
ing at  his  distress,  59. 

why  has  man  a  principle  planted  in  him  directly  opposite 
to  benevolence  ?  90. 

may  you  not  retaliate  when  you  foresee  good  results  ?  108. 

mav  not  great  instances  of  vice  destroy  benevolence? 
109. 

there  is  no  rivalry  between  self-love  and  sensual  appe- 
tites, &c.  139. 

must  we  forget  ourselves  and  our  interests  to  love  God? 
182. 
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OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED  {continued). 

delight  in  order  and  proportion  is  mere  enthusiasm,  191. 
preaching  the  Gospel  has  little  success,  223. 
you  can  do  nothing  unless  you  could  work  miracles,  224. 
the  converts  there  are  Christians  without  evidence,  225. 
charitv-school  children  should  be  taught  to  work,  244, 

278. 
children  may  learn  superstition  under  the  notion  of  re- 

ligion,  27i2. 
poor  people  will  only  pervert  what  they  learn,  275. 
charity  schools  have  not  reformed  the  world,  282. 
how  can  charitv  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  ?  300. 
the  poor  do  not  deserve  to  be  helped,  303. 
we  are  too  indulgent  to  them,  304. 
hospitals  are  largely  enough  supported  already,  309. 
formal  recommendations  of  them  at  church  might  well 

be  spared,  309. 
the  disabled  poor  are  enough  provided  for  already,  310. 
there  is  no  need  to  be  anxious  how  we  serve  God  if  we 

are  sincere,  342. 

OBLIGATIONS.     See  Morals. 

are  not  absolute  and  without  exception,  264. 
general  and  more  enlarged  destroy  particular  and  con- 
fined ones,  109. 
the  general  obligations  to  charity  are  appropriated  by 

circumstances,  222. 
source  of  our  obligations  to  benevolence,  109. 
Obstinacy  and  wilfulness,  how  to  be  cured,  75. 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

whether  it  follows  from  necessary  existence,  347,  363. 
Obj.  May  not  a  necessary  being  be  absent  from  some 

place  though  not  from  all  ?  348. 
Ans.  But  whatever  is  necessary  at  all  is  necessary  every- 
where, 352. 
Obj.  Is  this  true  of  things,  or  of  relations  only  ?  355. 
Ans.  Of  things,  because  there  can  be  no  limit  of  time,  or 

space,  or  relation  to  an  original  necessity,  358. 
Obj.  Does  a  being*s   existing    somewhere  suppose  it 

finite?  360. 
Ans.  Nothing  limited  in  any  way  can  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, 362. 
Opposition^  if  fair,  always  allowable  under  a  free  government, 

296. 
Oppression^  very  detestable,  but  hard  to  define,  125. 
Order,  harmony,  proportion,  beauty^  nonsensual  ideas,  190. 
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PAIN.    See  3Iiseiy, 
an  instance  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  101. 
sudden  ease  from  it,  positive  enjoyment,  61. 

PARABLES. 

of  Nathan  to  David,  117. 

of  the  lost  sheep,  59. 

of  the  king  who  would  take  account  of  his  servants,  115. 

of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  130. 

PARENTS. 

effects  of  the  example  of  rich  and  poor  parents,  280. 
should  teach  their  children  prayers  and  the  catechism, 

331. 
the  clergy  can  do  little  for  their  children  without  their 
help,  336. 
Parricide  and  filial  duty  would  equally  correspond  to  man's 
nature  if  conscience  were  not  supreme,  29. 

PARTIALITY  TO  OURSELVES.     See  Self-deceiL 
hinders  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil,  32. 
but  only  because  it  is  dishonesty,  33. 

PARTICULAR  AFFECTIONS  Appetites  and  Passions. 
are  part  of  our  nature,  135,  136. 
imply  a  tendency  to  certain  objects  without  regard  to 

how  they  are  to  be  obtained,  26,  137. 
are  distinct  from  self-love,  7,  n.  135,  146. 
often  prevail  over  self-love,  16. 
no  natural  passion  is  evil,  92.    See  Love  of  Injustice. 
they  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  pleasure,  135. 
absurdity  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  58. 
some  are  provisions  against  irregularities  and  disorders, 

102,  105. 
when  ungoverned  are  a  source  of  public  and  private 

injury,  13. 
may  easily  go  to  excess  and  become  pain  and  misery, 

139. 
we  ought  to  ask  of  each  what  is  its  end  and  what  its 

abuse,  91. 
almost  all  may  be  gratified  in  particular  instances  with- 
out serving  their  particular  chief  end,  107. 
they  cannot  be  a  law  to  us,  23. 
can  only  prevail  over  conscience  by  usurpatiofiy  27. 
they  lead  us  as  much  to  public  as  to  private  good,  8,  9. 
but  make  ourselves  more  a  care  to  us  than   others, 

161. 
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PARTICULAR  AFFECTIONS  iconHnued). 

covetousness,  when  it  means  pursuit  of  riches  for  a  further 

end,  is  not  one  of  these  particular  affections,  146. 
the  gratification  of  evil  passions  does  not  yield  greater 

delight  than  good  feelings,  35,  143. 
it  is  generally  only  a  relief  from  misery,  35. 
it  is  better  to  be  vicious  from  passion  than  from  self- 
deceit,  132. 
Party  Spirit^  moderated  by  benevolence,  163. 

PASSION.     See  Resentment. 

is  an  abuse  of  anger  similar  to  peevishness,  98. 

compared  with  epilepsy,  97. 
Pastionx,     See  Particular  Affections, 

ST.  PAUL.    See  Epistles. 

affirms  that  every  one  has  a  law  within  himself,  21. 
says  the  Gentiles  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  22. 
yet  also  that  they  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  22. 
Peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  be  chiefly  sought  for  in 

this  world,  73,  75. 
Peculiarities  of  temper  or  custom,  not  to  be  made  part  of  our 
standard  of  morals,  17. 

PEEVISHNESS.     See  Resentment. 
an  abuse  of  anger,  97. 
the  same  affection  as  passion,  97. 

PERFECTION. 

never  attained  and  how  approached,  32,  n.  153. 
a  perfect  creature,  our  affections  towards  it,  176. 

PERSECUTION. 

professed  in  Romanist  countries,  293. 
the  one  text  that  makes  for  it,  293. 
Personal  appUcation,  very  necessary  in  religious  matters,  120, 

334. 
Philo,  wrong  in  thinking  Balaam  under  supernatural  re- 
straint, 81. 

PIETY.     See  Resignation,  Religion,  Devotion,  Love  of  God. 
virtue,  morality,  and  religion  coincide  at  last,  169. 
general  exhortations  to  piety  not  so  useful  as  particular 

rules,  331. 
grows  languid  unless  religion  is  kept  continually  iu  view, 
327. 
Pity*     See  Companion, 
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PLEASURE.     See  JTappiness,  Self-love,  Misery, 
disengagement  necessary  to  it,  138. 
could  not  exist  without  particular  affections,  135. 
benevolence  and  pleasing  God  sources  of  it,  144,  145. 
is  always  greater  from  an  assurance  it  will  end  well, 

145. 
riches,  honours,  and   sensuality  do  not  complete  the 

greatest  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  144. 
the  materials  of  enjoyment  may  be  parted  with  without 

lessening  pleasure,  148. 
to  make  pleasure  our  business  a  most  romantic  scheme 

of  life,  73. 
men  ofpUasure,  their  hardness  of  heart  is  a  loss  to  them, 

61,  63. 

POOR.     See  Charity  Schools^  Rich,  Superiors, 

the  ordinary  life  and  behaviour  of  the  poor,  234. 
they  ought  to  be  attended  to  rather  than  the  rich,  71. 
their  faults  ought  to  be  judged  of  mildly  and  favourably, 

305. 
the  ill  desert  of  some  is  no  reason  against  providing  for 

them  in  sickness,  303. 
is  our  common  fault  against  them  harshness  or  laxity  ? 

304. 
their  English  liberty  will  not  be  a  blessing  without  some 

principle  to  prevent  its  abuse,  245. 
they  are  put  by  God  under  the  superintendence  and 

patronage  of  the  rich,  237. 
but  ought  not  to  imitate  the  rich  in  wrong  doing,  239, 

277. 
the  poor  law  was  a  new  thing  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 

273. 
the  education  of  poor  children  needed  some  providon, 

274,  276,  285. 

POVERTY. 

increases  most  in  times  of  profusion  and  debauchery, 

303. 
far  from  the  worst  evil  attending  on  luxury,  231. 

POWER.     See  Authority,  Tyranny. 

distinguished  from  authority  in  regard  to  conscience  and 

passion,  27. 
the  love  of  it  will  not  account  for  benevolence,  4,  n.  343. 

PRAYER.     See  Detwtion, 

frequent  secret  prayer  recommended,  330. 
a  prayer  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  our  neighbonr,  170. 

BE 
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PRATER  {continued). 

one  for  the  children  in  charity-schools,  286. 

Prerogative  of  conscience,  24. 

PRESENCE.     See  Omnipresence. 

the  presence  of  a  friend  compared  with  that  of  GoD,  145, 
180,  194. 
Pretences,  always  used  to  cover  wrong  designs,  256,  252,  &c. 
P&ETENDEB,  the  rebellion  of  1745  referred  to,  295. 

PRINCIPLES.     See  Particular  Affections, 

do  not  singly  form  a  man's  character,  157. 

sometimes  contradict  one  another,  22. 

some  have  a  superior  nature  to  others,  26,  28. 

this  is  part  of  the  idea  of  conscience,  26. 

one  approved  and  loved  for  itself  will  be  so  in  all  men, 
176. 
Printing,  the  time  of  its  invention  and  its  efiects,  276. 
Prisons,  possible  improvements  in  them,  244. 
Profane  swearing,  what  it  implies,  29. 
Profaneness,     See  Atheism,  Impiety, 

PROPERTY.     See  Rich, 

is  not  happiness,  148, 149,  190. 

riches  and  time  may  be  given  away  without  loss  of  en- 
joyment, 148. 
the  word  excludes  the  interest  of  other  people,  140. 
the  notion  of  it  wrongly  brought  into  that  of  self-love, 
140. 

PROPORTION.     See  Order. 

the  proportion  of  particular  affections  determines  cha* 

racter,  157. 
the  right  proportion  between  benevolence  and  self-love, 

159. 

ROVIDENCE.     See  God,  Chanty, 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  108,  278. 
men  are  instruments  in  its  hands,  9. 
gives  us  the  care  of  particular  persons,  &c.,  165. 

PRUDENCE.     See  Competent. 

we  are  responsible  for  the  good  want  of  prudence  prevents 

our  doing,  312. 
we  are  liable  to  mistakes  in  prudence  as  in  religion,  272. 

PUBLIC  GOOD.     See  Beneoolence. 
passions  which  lead  to  it,  8. 
not  inconsistent  with  private  good,  3,  52. 
private  good  as  often  contravened,  14. 
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PutiUe  Bpiritf  not  strong  enough  to  enable  ua  to  do  without 
compassion,  &c.  62. 

rUNIBHMENT.     See  Execution,  Death. 
easily  becomes  excessive,  307. 
may  and  shoold  be  relieved,  306. 
objects  of  the  punishment  of  criminals,  244,  109. 
punishment  is  sure  to  all  vice,  but  proportioned  to  iti: 
guilt,  240. 


RANT^  love  of  enemies  not  a  rant,  110. 
Rationality  consists  in  a  disposition  to  be  influenced 
by  right  motives,  381.     See  Freedom, 

SEASON.    See  World, 

distinguished  from  affection,  173. 

is  sometimes  overcome  by  strong  passions,  84. 

is  not  sufficient  alone  as  a  motive  to  virtue,  57. 

nor  indeed  to  the  care  of  our  bodies,  61. 

compassion  and  fellow-feeling  helps  to  it,  58. 

its  effects  in  directing  benevolence,  165,  241. 

what  it  tells  us  is  as  directly  from  GrOD  as  revelation  is, 
220 

it-is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within  us,  132. 

could  not  have  discovered  the  doctrine  of  repentance  or 
of  a  mediator,  214. 
**  Reasonable''  Religion,  171. 

Rejinements  in  morals  and  religion  to  be  avoided,  64,  87. 
REFLECTION.     See  Conscience,  Mind, 

how  it  gives  pleasure,  1 74. 

distinguishes  and  judges  actions,  9. 

is  conscience,  10. 

BELIGION.  See  Virtue,  Natural  ReUgiony  Christianity, 
Revelation, 

is  in  general  a  practical  thing,  325. 

the  religious  affections  suitable  to  our  mortal  state,  184. 

needs  the  exercise  of  the  affections  to  assist  its  in- 
fluence, 58. 

does  not  demand  new  affections,  but  the  right  use  of 
those  we  have,  181. 

does  not  disown,  but  appeals  to  self-love,  149. 

its  sanctions  are  our  security  in  temptation,  156. 

its  general  decay,  319. 

how  many  who  make  great  pretensions  to  it  allow  thein- 
selves  in  unjustifiable  courses,  86. 
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RELIGION  (conHnued). 

Balaam  had  a  true  sense  of  it  and  yet  chose  wickedness, 
83,  85. 

the  want  of  it  is  not  generally  owing  to  speculative  dis- 
belief, 325. 

its  evidence  is  complex  and  various,  322. 

it  is  not  to  be  discussed  for  amusement,  321. 

is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  doubtful  thing,  324. 

we  must  not  seem  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  said  against  il, 
323. 

its  general  doctrine  was  revealed  and  left  to  men  to  pre- 
serve, 213. 

children  ought  to  be  instructed  in  it,  271. 

like  common  prudence,  our  mistakes  in  it  should  not 
hinder  our  teaching  it,  272. 

like  it,  it  does  not  consist  in  mere  knowledge  and  belief, 
271. 

the  substance  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  form,  326. 

external  religion  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  328,332. 

how  to  treat  its  professed  enemies,  320. 

no  Christian  can  despair  of  it,  319. 

RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  of  Butler's  time,  227. 

(these  were  particularly  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  Societies  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Manners,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Schools  in  Ireland.) 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION.    See  Charity  Schools. 
in  prisons,  244. 
in  hospitals,  308. 

REPENTANCE.     See  Beason. 

anything  that  can  be  called  so  is  better  than  impenitence, 

340. 
a  right  frame  of  mind  for  it,  75. 

RESENTMENT.     See  Revenge. 
Sermon  VIII,  90. 

is  exceedingly  different  from  all  other  passions,  107. 
is  a  secondary  passion  and  evil  if  taken  absolutely,  107. 
is  not  evil,  13,  92. 

its  object  is  to  prevent  injury,  uijustice,  and  cruelty,  96. 
is  a  generous  movement  of  the  mind,  101. 
procures  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  100. 
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EESENTMENT  {continuecT). 

it  is  a  balance  to  the  weakness  of  pity,  99. 
not  merely  a  reasonable  concern  for  our  safety,  6,  n. 
compassion  is  a  restraint  upon  it,  68. 
its  abuses,  98. 

malice  and  revenge  are  abases  of  it,  91. 
it  is  of  two  kinds,  sudden  and  settled,  or  deliberate,  92. 
how  distinguished  from  sudden  anger,  97. 
9udden  resentment  is  Angeb,  which  see. 
deliberate  anger  or  resentment  has  wrong  and  not  harm 
for  its  object,  94. 

is  heightened  or  lessened  by  what  heightens  or 

lessens  the  fault,  95. 
injury  intended  rouses  indignation  even  though 

prevented,  94. 
it  varies  as  the  deliberation,  the  evil  designed  and 

the  evil  done,  96. 
this  indignation  is  not  malice,  94. 
it  cannot  be  right  to  hate  our  enemies  as  we  love  our 

friends,  91. 
resentment  is  a  painful  remedy,  and,  therefore,  to  be  used 

sparingly,  105. 
it  must  either  serve  its  end  or  altogether  contradict  it, 

107. 
where  it  entirely  destroys  benevolence  it  is  excessive,  108. 
obstinate  misconception  generally  attends  excessive  re- 
sentment, 99. 
it  ought  not  to  change  our  view  of  other  parts  of  a 
man's  character,  112. 

EESIGNATION.     See  Submission. 

grounds  of  it,  186,  344. 

clears  away  many  cares,  186, 187. 

devotion  and  worship  are  this  temper  in  act,  187. 

resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  whole  of  piety,  185, 
187,  202. 

it  is  perfect  where  our  will  is  lost  in  God's,  186. 

will  be  exalted  into  love  by  seeing  Him  as  He  is,  188. 
Restrictions  and  limitations  implied  in  almost  everything  we 

say,  165. 
Retaliation.     See  Revenge, 

REVELATION.     See  Christianity,  Religion. 
lays  us  under  peculiar  obligations,  220. 
what  we  know  by  reason  comes  equally  directly  from 
God,  220. 
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REVENGE.     See  Resentment, 

revenge  and  retaliation  are  absolutely  unlawful,  104. 
propagate  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner,  104. 
make  a  man  judge  in  his  own  cause,  105. 
invite  God's  judgment  upon  us,  115. 
the  good  effects  they  may  have,  no  justification  of  them, 
108.     , 

BICH.     See  BicheSf  Conveniences^  Foot. 

relations  between  the  rich  and  poor  in  primitive  ages, 
236. 

the  same  obligations  exist  now,  237. 

relations  of  the  rich  to  the  poor  and  their  duties,  234, 
235,  238,  277,  314,  336. 

their  power  is  a  tnist  and  privilege,  236,  237,  238. 

their  power  may  lead  to  greater  rewards  or  greater 
penalties,  238. 

dissolute  persons  of  fortune  greatly  increase  want  and 
misery,  246,  303. 

charity  schools  to  make  the  rich  good,  useful,  and  con- 
tented, greatly  wanted,  279. 

rich  people  as  likely  to  make  a  bad  use  of  education  as 
poor  ones,  276. 

middle  class  people  are  rich  by  comparison,  233. 

RICHES.     See  Property,  Money* 

their  first  origin  in  the  world,  230. 

effects  of  the  use  of  money,  232. 

riches,  honours,  and  sensual  gratifications  falsely  reckoned 
the  greatest  happiness  of  life,  15,  190. 

they  are  so  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  15. 

riches  and  time  may  be  given  away  without  loss  of  en- 
joyment, 148. 

what  superiority  riches  give  to  those  who  have  them 
235,  336 

the  abuse  of  this  blameable,  236. 

the  prerogative  of  riches  is  the  power  they  give  of  doing 
good,  317. 

how  unhappy  those  are  who  neglect  it,  318. 

the  generality  of  mankind  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
they  have  them  not,  313. 

RIGHT.     See  Good. 

** Righteous*^  what  Balaam  understood  by  the  word,  79. 

Rivalship  more  common  among  men  than  is  suspected,  48. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.     See  Persecution. 

their  holidays  and  frequent  devotions,  326. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICS  (continued). 

lay  too  much  stress  on  what  is  done  at  the  moment  of 

death,  338. 
their  Church  compared  with  that  established  in  England, 
292. 

Romans,  had  public  officers  to  corse  their  enemies,  78. 

SALVATION,  peculiarly  our  own  concern,  219. 
Saviour.     See  Christ. 
SccUes  moved  by  comparative  weights  as  man  by  the 
comparative  power  of  his  affections,  159. 

SCEPTICISM.    See  Ihubtfulness, 

sh(^  lead  to  virtue,  204,  321,  322. 

shotild  make  men  careful  and  circumspect,  343. 
SCRIPTURE.     See  Revelation, 

cannot  be  preserved  as  a  revelation  without  Christian 
Churches,  225. 

has  been  preserved  by  very  oormpt  Churches,  216. 

is  not  a  book  of  theory,  153. 

its  teaching  in  regard  to  civil  government,  264. 

upon  the  various  kinds  of  hypocrisy,  249,  n 

how  it  recommends  almsgiving,  317. 
SELF-DECEIT.     See  Balaam,  Su^cion. 

SermokX,  117. 

great  power  we  have  of  self-deceit,  120. 

its  fearful  effects,  132. 

it  is  essentially  vicious,  126. 

it  is  common  with  even  the  better  sort  oi  men,  254. 

few  go  on  very  badly  without  it,  254. 

many  operations  of  the  mind  are  never  reflected  on,  88 . 

generally  men  have  no  doubt  or  distrust  of  themselves,  119. 

caution  from  the  effect  of  friendship  upon  the  judgment, 
120,  129. 

those  who  have  never  suspected  themselves  are  generally 
its  victims,  168. 

it  fortifies  against  conviction,  126. 

the  prevalence  of  wickedness  proves  the  prevalence  of 
self-deceit,  88. 

degrees  of  self-ignorance  and  self-partiality,  118,  121. 

there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  half  deceits  upon  one- 
self, 85. 

Balaam  an  instance  of  this,  85. 

it  has  great  scope  in  vices  that  cannot  be  exactly  de* 
fined,  124,  156. 
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SELF-DECEIT  {continued). 

and  in  the  circumstances  of  wicked  acts,  125. 

it  makes  no  difference  in  the  real  nature  of  things,  89. 

neglect  of  self-examination  is  no  excuse,  1 28. 

we  may  guard  against  it  by  considering  what  the  world 
would  believe  against  us,  130. 

and  by  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  130. 
Self-enjnyment  and  home  satisfaction,  rules  for  it,  128. 
Self 'examination  may  grow  into  the  most  commendable  turn 

of  mind  possible,  122,  n.  74,  114. 
Self-existence.     See  Unity^  Omnipresence, 
Self -haired,  does  not  exist,  13. 
Self-ignorance,     See  Self-deceit,  Forgetfulness. 

SELF-LOVE.     See  Benevolence,  Proportion,  Unna^tkd. 

its  nature  and  objects,  134, 137,  140. 

is  not  disowned  by  religion,  149. 

generally  coincides  with  virtue,  36,  140. 

does  not  exclude  good- will,  140. 

is  a  security  of  our  right  behaviour,  6. 

would  lead  us  to  get  over  inordinate  regard  to  ourselves, 
139. 

is  distinct  from  particular  passions  and  affections,  7,  n.  136. 

appetites  and  passions  are  given  as  helps  to  it,  61. 

it  does  not  make  this  or  that  our  interest  only  impels  us 
to  it,  138. 

it  seeks  things  external  only  as  a  means  of  happiness,  135. 

helps  those  in  misery  by  setting  them  to  remove  its 
causes,  137. 

cautions  concerning  it,  113. 

is  not  generally  cool  and  reasonable  enough,  15. 

men  often  contradict  it  by  giving  themselves  up  to  some 
passion,  147. 

most  men  are  indulgent  to  self,  implacable  to  others,  114. 

partial  false  self-love  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  111. 

whether  it  may  not  disappoint  itself,  134,  138, 139,  145. 

when  in  excess  is  often  downright  pain  and  misery,  139. 

it  magnifies  the  faults  of  others  and  lessens  our  own,  112. 

only  those  blinded  by  it  will  not  own  the  duty  of  for- 
giveness, 110. 

an  equal  affection  to  others  as  to  ourselves  would  leave 
ourselves  our  chief  care,  160 

persons  do  not,  as  the  world  goes,  forget  what  is  due  to 
themselves,  160. 
Sdf-partmlity  in  excess  alone  can  hinder  our  forgiving  in- 
juries, 110. 
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Self-regard  makes  ns  sometimes  partial,  sometimes  severe  to 
ourselves,  122,  n. 

SELFISHNESS,  147. 

inclades  more  than  self-love,  140. 
averse  to  happiness,  138. 

Sermons,  should  avoid  an  air  of  controversy,  324. 

Shame,  its  natural  object  good  though  sometimes  it  leads  to 

evil,  14. 
Sickness,  some  of  its  uses,  338. 

SILENCE.     See  Tongue, 

when  to  be  observed,  45,  47. 
sometimes  very  expressive,  323. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  MIND. 

re<Kmmended  by  our  Saviour,  88,  126. 

the  absence  of  it  evil  and  vicious,  126. 
Sincerity,  not  consistent  with  carelessness  how  we  worship 
God,  342. 

SLAVERY. 

legally  abolished  in  Great  Britain  in  Butler's  time,  290. 

law  cannot  abolish  voluntary  slavery,  290. 
Skives,  ought  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity,  221. 
Societies.     See  Religious  Associations. 

SOCIETY.     See  Benevolence,  Man,  Constitution, 
its  constitution  plainly  moral,  253. 
men  are  led  to  it  as  they  are  not  led  to  evil,  19. 
they  are  made  for  it  as  they  are  for  self,  11. 
they  contradict  their  nature  as  often  in  one  respect  as  in 
the  other,  14. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
its  work  in  distributing  books  (to  the  number  of  32,915 
in   1744;    in  this  year  they  printed  an  edition  of 
15,000  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  in  Welch,  towards 
which  Bp.  Butler  gave  '^;10  10«.),  278. 
in  founding  Charity  Schools  (there  were,  in  1744,  146 
in  London,  educating  5,475  children,  1329  in  the 
country,  educating  23,421,  and  74  in  Wales,  with 
4,253   children,  in  all    1,549   Schools   and  33,149 
scholars),  274. 
Socrates,  his  teaching  anticipated  by  Moses,  Job,  and 
Solomon,  208. 

SOLOMON.     See  Ecclesiastes. 

wrote  chiefly  of  human  life  and  nature,  1 97. 
says  the  rich  ruleth  over  the  poor,  234. 
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SOLOMON  {conHnued), 

what  he  meant  by  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  269. 
Space,     See  Uniti/f  Omnipresence, 
Speculation  in  morals  and  religion  often  leads  to  absurdities,  64. 

SPEECH.     See  Tongue, 

the  objects  for  which  it  was  given  to  us,  43 

its  abuses,  44. 

may  be  the  instrument  of  many  vices,  41. 
Stoics,  their  apathy  morbid,  62. 

SUBMISSION.     See  Resignation^  Authority. 

there  is  a  general  principle  of  it  in  our  nature,  185. 

is  taught  us  by  our  ignorance,  209.  ^ 

is  due  to  civil  government,  264. 

our  state  here  is  a  school  of  it,  202. 
Svperfiuities,  their  origin  ^nd  production,  231. 
Superior  excellence  excites  awe  and  reverence,  177. 

SUPERIORS.    See  Rich, 

their  power  over  the  lives  of  the  poor,  235,  277,  336. 
their  vices  tend  to  destroy  ail  reverence  for  authority,  262. 

SUPERSTITION. 

is  an  evil  that  can  never  be  out  of  sight,  226. 

abates  the  force  of  religion,  298. 

hinders  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil,  32. 

how  wickedness  is  made  to  sit  easy  by  the  superstitious, 

87,  88. 
atheism  and  profaneness  bring  it  in,  227. 
advice  for  avoiding  it,  65,  227. 

SUSPICION  THAT  ALL  IS  NOT  WELL. 

common  with  self-deceivers,  126. 
sometimes  makes  them  refuse  to  examine  themselves, 
127. 

SYMPATHY.     See  Delight,  Compassion,  FellowfeeHng, 
proved  by  Hobbes'  account  of  pity,  55,  u. 

SYSTEM.     See  Gmttitution, 

its  perfection  consists  in  its  adaptation  to  its  end,  205,  n. 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  reference  to  its  object,  205. 
what  appears  right  probably  inttnded,  what  appears 

wrong  probably  not,  206,  n. 
the  universe  is  a  system,  200. 
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TALKATIVENESS.     See  Tongue,  Silence, 
is  not  a  light  matter,  39. 
is  a  vice,  39,  47. 

exists  without  other  evil  intention,  41. 
what  it  leads  to,  40. 
is  like  a  torrent  or  a  fire,  41. 
leads  to  many  faults  and  follies,  42. 
makes  people  insignificant,  46. 
Temper,  proper  temper  for  inquiring  into  religious  things, 
203. 

TEMPTATIONS. 

a  way  to  become  proof  against  them,  75 

future  sanctions  of  religion  a  safeguard  to  us,  156. 

TIME.     See  CTntty,  Omnipresence, 
greatly  relieves  sorrow,  &c.  69. 

TONGUE.     See  Conversation,  Speech,  Talkativeness,  Silence, 
its  government     Sebmon  IY,  38. 
what  is  meant  by  bridling  the  tongue,  39,  43. 
dangers  and  cautions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tongue, 
44, 50. 
in  talking  of  indifferent  matters,  47. 
in  giving  of  characters,  48. 
precepts  and  reflections  from  Ecclesiastes,  50. 
Trade,     See  Commerce, 

TRUTH. 

truth  and  right  are  real  and  not  to  be  judged  by  their 

abuses,  171. 
truth,  good  sense,  and  integrity  carry  with  them  a  con- 
sciousness of  right,  127. 
men  cannot  join  in  wicked  things  without  a  pretence  of 
these,  255. 
Tucker,  Rev.  S.  his  Sermon  for  the  Bristol  Infirmary  referred 

to,  308. 
Twil^ht,  analogous  to  imperfect  evidence,  204. 

TYRANNY.     See  Oppression, 

the  nearest  and  most  dangerous  is-^liat  of  our  passions, 

298. 
it  is  carried  on  with  pretences  of  truth,  right,  &c.  255. 
what  makes  us  withstand  it  should  make  us  reverence 

authority,  260. 
faction  is  tyranny  out  of  power,  255. 
a  Church  establishment  without  toleration  is  and  leads 

to  it,  291. 
tyrants  are  kept  in  awe  by  compassion  in  other  men,  62. 


430        Index  of  Words  and  Things. 

WORLD.     See  Syttem, 

reason  can  give  no  account  of  men's  love  of  the  world, 
84. 

WBONG.     See  Vice. 

requires  some  cloak  to  hide  it,  252. 

is  the  peculiar  object  of  settled  resentment,  94. 


rjEAL^  iix  nothing,  319. 


FINIS. 


CBISWICK  PBESS : — PBmTKD  BT  WHITTISOHAM  AITD  WILKUC8, 
TOOKS  COUBT,  CHAJTCEBT  LANS. 


MESSRS.    BELL    AND    DALDY'S 

■     NEW  AND  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS. 


Bete)  IBoofesc. 


iPENSER'S  Complele  Works:   with  Life,    Notes, 

!         —J  .  ™^ar7,  bj-  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.8.A.    Bio. 
L  ISf.    AnCiqae  culf.  0/-  5s-  [Repdy. 

*OETa.— Thomson's  Poema,  with  Memoir 

l#  Al«vairaDnatat«3by  Pflter  CanDinghuDpEBq., 
DixMwo,  or  antique  morocco,  aiJ.  [Bta^- 

-AmiNE  P0BT6. — Thunison'B  Sea 

Teems  from  the  German.    By  Richard  Ganielt,  Anlhor  of  "  lo 


Xays  and  Foems  on  IWly.    By  F.  A.  MacVay.         [7n  thipriii. 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy^s 


The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Ornamented  with  Head-pieces 
and  Initial  Letters  specially  designed  for  this  edition.  Printed  in  red  and 
black  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  24mo.  Best  morocco,  10$.  M. 
Also  in  ornamental  bindings,  at  various  prices.  [Ready. 

Also  a  large  paper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Best  morocco,  18*.  Also 
in  ornamental  uindings,  at  varions  prices.  {Ready. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.,  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate. 
Vol.  fl.    Easter  to  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.    8vo.     14s. 

{Ready. 

Parish  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of 
Bridgwater.  Author  of  the  "  Sacrament  of  Responsibility,"  and  "  The 
Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth."    Vol.  II     Trinity.     Fcap.  8vo. 

[In,  the  Press. 

The  Second  Adam,  and  the  New  Birth;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Bap- 
tism as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.  A., 
Vicar  of  BridgNvater,  Author  of^*  The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility." 
TTurd  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.    Fcap.  8vo.     45.  6d.  [Ready. 

Sermons  on  Popular  Subjects,  preached  in  the  Collegiate  Church, 
Wolverhampton.    By  the  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.    Sme^l  8vo. 

[Immediately. 

Readings  for  the  Sundays  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  By  a 
Clergyman's  Daughter.     Fcap.  8vo.    Stiflf  covers,  I*.  [Ready. 

Reasons  of  Faith  ;  or  the  Christian  Argument  gradually  deve- 
loped and  explained.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Drew,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

Popular  Illustrations  of  some  Remarkable  Events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dawson,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  Toynton. 
Post  8vo.    8s.  6rf.  [Ready. 

The  Book  of  Psalms;  a  New  Translation,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  C.  C.  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.    8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Scudamore  Organs,  or  Practical  Hints  respecting  Organs  for 
Village  Churches  and  Small  Chancels,  on  improved  Principles.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Buron,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilts.  With  De- 
signs by  G.  E.  Street,  F.S.A.     Second  Edition^  revised.         [In  the  Press. 

A  History  of  Ecclesfield.     By  the  Rev,  J,  Eastwood.     8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

The  Cotton,  Flax,  and  other  Chief  Fibre-yielding  Plants  of  India; 
with  a  coloured  Map  of  the  Country,  several  original  Illustrations  of  Uie 
Native  Fibrous  Plants,  and  many  important  Statistical  Tables.  ByJ- 
Forbes  Watson.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Reporter  to  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
Products  of  India.    Royal  8vo.  [I/nmediaUif' 

A  Handy  Book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils.  By  John  Scofiem, 
M.B.    Crown  8vo.  [Shorty 

Notes  and  Queries.— General  Index  to  the  Second  Series.  Fcap. 
4to.  5s.  [Immediateqi- 


New  Boohs, 


Childhood  and  Youth.  By  Count  Nicola  Tolstoi.  Translated 
firom  the  Ruasian  by  Malwi<£i  von  Meysenbog.   Poet  8vo.  8x.  Qd,   [Ready, 

Gifts  and  Graces.  A  new  Tale,  by  the  Author  of ''  The  Hose  and 
the  Lotos."    PostSvo.    Is.dd.  [Ready. 

Baronscliffe ;  or,  the  Deed  of  other  Days.  By  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Latham,  Author  of  "  The  Wayfarers."    Crown  8to.    6s.  [Ready. 

The  Old  Folks  from  Home;  or,  a  Holiday  in  Ireland  in  1861. 
By  Mrs.  Gatty.    Poet  8vo.    7s,  6d.  [Ready. 

Domestic  Life  in  Palestine.   By  M.  E.  Rogers.  Post  8vo.   10s.  6d. 

[Ready. 

The  Lights  of  the  Will  o*  the  Wisp.  Translated  by  Lady  Maxwell 
WalTace.  With  a  coloured  Frontispiece.  Imperial  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s.  [Ready. 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  Useful  Knowledge.  With  130 
Illustrations.  Uniform  with  "The  Children's  Bible  Picture  Book." 
Super  royal  l€mo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  [Ready. 

The  Schole  Master.  By  Roger  Ascham.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  B.  Mayor,  M.  A.    Fcap.  Svo.  [Shortly. 

Under  Government :  an  Official  Key  to  the  Civil  Service,  and 
Guide  for  Candidates  seeking  Appointments  under  the  Crown.  Bv  Joseph 
Charles  Parkinson,  Inland  Kevenue,  Somerset  House.    New  Eaition. 

[l^eparing. 

Tlie  Elements  of  the  English  Language,  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  University  College  School.  New  Edition^ 
enlarged  and  improved.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Ghrammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in 
University  College.     Third  Edition,  revised.    Post  Svo.    85.  [Ready. 

Liatin  Prose  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Church,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.     Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d.  [Ready. 

Oasc's  Le  Petit  Compagnon :  a-  French  Talk-book  for  Little 
Children.    With  numerous  wood-cuts.    16mo.    3^.  6d.        [Immediately. 

Gasc's  Select  French  Poetry  for  the  Young.  With  English 
Notes,  and  preceded  by  a  few  Plain  Rules  of  French  Prosody.  Fcap. 
Svo.    2s.  [Reaay. 

A  Key  to  M.  Gasc's  First  and  Second  French  Books.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  [Ready, 

A  Compendium  of  Facts  and  Formulae  in  Pure  and  Mixed 
Mathematics.  For  the  use  of  Mathematical  Students.  By  Q.  R. 
Smalley,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Fcap.  Svo.  [Immediately. 

The  Choephorae  of  Aeschylus  and  its  Scholia.  Revised  and  in- 
terpreted by  J.  F.  Davies,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Svo. 

[/a  the  Press. 


Messrs  Bell  and  Daldy*s 


Bell  and  Daldj's  Pocket  Volumes.  A  Series  of  Select  Works 
of  Favourite  Anthon,  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  in  price, 
compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be 
permanently  preserved.    Imperial  32mo. 


Now  Beady. 

The  Midshipman. — Antobiographi- 
eal  Sketches  of  his  own  Early 
Career,  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.N., 
F.R.S.  From  his  "  Fragments  of 
Voyages  and  Travels."    3«. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.    25.  6d. 

George  Herbert's  Poems.     2s. 

George  Herbert's  Works.    Zs. 

Longfellow's  Poems.    2s.  M. 

Lamb'sTales  from  Shakspeare.  2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained  and 
other  Poems.    2s.  6a. 


Preparir^. 

The  Robin  Hood  Ballads. 

Sea  Songs  and  Ballads,  by  Charles 
Dibdin,  and  others. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Commander. — 
Autobiographical  Sketches  of  his 
own  Early  Career,  by  C^t.  Basil 
Hall,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.  From  his 
*•  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels." 

Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton, 
Hooker,  &c. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler. 


In  cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  at  M.  per  volume  extra ;  in  half  morocco,  Rozbni^h 
style,  at  Is.  extra ;  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco  (Hayday)  at  4s.  extra. 

Other  Works  are  in  preparaHon, 


C{)e  Hibtarp  of  (BnQlifit  WiottWfi. 

A  Series  of  reprints  of  the  best  Authors  carefully  edited  and  col* 

lated  with  the  Early  Copies,  and  handsomely  printed 

by  Whittingham  in  Octavo. 

OWER'S  Confessio  Amantis,  with  Life  by  Dr.  Pauli, 
and  a  Glossary.   3  vols.    21.  2s.   Antique  calf,  81.  6s.    Only  a 
limited  number  of  Copies  printed. 
BT-i^^  This  important  work  is  so  scarce  that  it  can  seldom  be  nui 

with  even  in  large  libraries.    It  is  -wanting  in  nearly  every  coUedian  of 
JEkglish  Poetry. 

Spenser's  Complete  Works;  with  Life,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.   5  vols.   32.  15s.  Antique  calf,  01.  6t. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion ;  with  Analytical  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.    12s.    Antique  calf,  11.  Is. 

**  The  present  edition  has  been  furnished  with  an  Index  of  the  Texts  of 
Scripture  quoted,  and  an  Index  of  Words  and  Things  considerably  ftdl» 
than  any  hitherto  published."— ^lYor's  Preface. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dj^ng.    2  vols,    ll  Is.    Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  21.  2s. 


Nev)  and  Standard  Publications, 


Library  qf  English  Worthies  continued. 

Herbert's  Poems  and  Remains  ^  with  S.  T.  Coleridge's  Notes, 
and  Life  by  laaak  Walton.  Revised,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Mr.  J. 
Yeowell.    2  vols.    1/.  Is.    Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  2J.  2s. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq., 
Author  of  "  Logic  m  Theology,"  *'  Ultimate  Civilization,  &c."  New 
Edition,    10s.  6a.    Antique  calf,  21s. 


tL^t  maiut  (mam  of  Hl^t  ISrttisIb  l^oets. 

The  Publishers  have  been  induced,  by  the  scarcity  and  increas- 
ing value  of  this  admired  Series  of  the  Poets,  to  prepare  a  New 
Edition,  very  carefully  corrected,  and  improved  by  such  additions 
as  recent  literary  research  has  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  general  principle  of  Editing  which  has  been  adopted  is  to 
give  the  entire  Poems  of  each  author  in  strict  conformity  tvith  the  Edition 
which  received  his  final  revision,  to  prefix  a  Memoir,  and  to  add  such 
notes  as  may  he  necessary  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  obsolete  words  or  ex' 
plain  obscure  allusions.  Each  author  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  editor  specially  acquainted  with  the  literature  and 
bibliography  of  the  period. 

Extenmlly  this  new  edition  will  resemble  the  former,  but  with 
some  improvements.  It  will  be  elegantly  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  on  toned  paper  manufactured  expressly  for  it ;  and  a  highly - 
finished  portrait  of  each  author  will  be  given. 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  has  hitherto  been  the 
favourite  Series  with  the  admirers  of  choice  books,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  increase  its  claims  as  a  comprehensive  and 
faithiiil  mirror  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  nation. 


KENSIDE'S  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Dyce,  and  additional  Letters,  carefully  revised.  5s.  Mo- 
rocco, or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Collins's  Poems,  with  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas,  Esq.    3s.  Qd.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Gray's  Poetical  Works,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford.    5s.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Kirke  White's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and  addi- 
tional notes.  Carefully  revised.  55.   Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6rf. 

Shakespeare's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.     5». 

Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Young's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and 
additional  Poems.    2  vols.    10s.    Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  U.  Is. 


6  Messrs,  Bell  and  Daldy^s 

Aldine  Poets  continued, 

Thomson's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and  additional 
Poems ;  the  whole  rery  earefnlly  rerised,  and  the  Memoir  annotated  hj 
Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  F.8.A.  2  vols.  10«.  Morocco,  or  antique  mo- 
rocco, 1/.  Is. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence,  with  Memoir.  6<. 
Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  lis,  6d, 

Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rey,  R.  Hooper, 
F.SJk.    Carefully  revised.  [In  the  Press. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works,  including  his  Translations.  Edited, 
with  Memoir,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  [Preparing. 

Pamell's  Poems,  with  Memoir,  edited  by  Bolton  Coruey,  Esq., 
M.R.8.L.  [Preparing. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Th«)m8, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  [H-eparing. 


R.  S.  W.  Singer's  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Dra- 
matic Works.    The  Text  carefully  revised,  with  Notes.    The 
Life  of  the  Poet  and  a  Critical  Essay  on  each  Play  by  W.  W. 
Lloyd,  Esq.    10  vols.    6s.  each.  Calf,  5/.  5s.    Morocco,  61.  fe. 
Large  Paper  Edition^  crown  8vo.,  U.  10s.    Calf,  61.  16s.  6d. 
Morocco,  8^.  8s. 

"  Mr.  Singer  has  produced  a  text,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed  in  the  present  state  of  antiquarian  and  philological  knowledge."— 
Daily  News. 


;R.  RICHARDSON'S  New  Dictionary  of  the  English 
'         Language.     Combining  Explanation   with   Etymology,  and 
copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  best  authorities. 
New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  containing  additional  Words 
and  further  Illustrations.    In  Two  Vols.  4to.   41.  I4s.  6d.    Half 
bound  in  russia,  5/.  15s.  6d.    Russia,  6/.  12s. 

The  Words — ^with  those  of  the  same  Family — are  traced  to  their 
Origin. 

The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meaning  through 
the  various  Usages. 

The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically,  from  the  Earliest  Pe- 
riod to  the  Present  Time. 

\*  The  Supplement  separately,  4to.    12*. 

An  8to.  Edition,  without  the  Quotations,  15s.  Half-russia,  20s.  Russia,  2it. 
"  It  is  an  admirable  addition  to  our  Lexicography,  supplying  a  great 
desideratum,  as  exhibiting  the  biography  of  each  word — its  birth,  pa- 
rentage and  education,  the  changes  that  have  befallen  it,  the  company  it 
has  kept,  and  the  connexions  it  has  formed — by  rich  series  of  quotations, 
all  in  cnronological  order.  This  is  such  a  Dictionary  as  perhaps  no  other 
language  could  ever  boast." — Quarterly  Review. 

Dr.  Richardson  on  the  Study  of  Language :  an  Exposition  of 
Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 


New  and  Standard  Publications, 


Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets, 

The  Works  of  Gray,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  With 
his  Ck>rrespondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  others,  Joarnal  kejpt  at  Bomef 
Criticism  on  the  Sculptures,  &c.    ^ew  Edition.    5  vols.     11.  5s. 

The  Temple  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Herbert,  with  Cole- 
ridge's Notes.  New  Edition,  bs.  Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco, 
10s.  6c2. 

Vaughan's  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations,  with  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte.  New  Elition.  5s.  Antique  calf  or  morocco, 
10*.  6d.  Large  Bnper^  7s.  6d.  Antique  calf,  145.  Antique  morocco,  16*. 
"  Preserving  all  the  piety  of  (George  Herbert,  they  nave  less  of  his 
quaint  and  fantastic  turns,  with  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling 
uid  expression." — Lyte. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying.  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  each.  Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  7^.  6d. 
each.     In  one  volume,  5s.    Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  10s.  Gd. 


Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion :  with  Analytical 
tion  and  copious  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steere.  65.  Antique  1 


Introdac- 
calf,  lis.  Qd. 


Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  and  Remains;  with  Memoir,  by  the  Rev. 
£.  Steere,  LL.D.    6s. 

^^^  This  volume  contains  some  additional  remains,  which  are  copyright, 
and  render  it  the  most  complete  edition  extant. 

Bishop  Butler's  Complete  Works  5  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steere.    2  vols.    12s. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited,  with  short  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  Q.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  C&rist  Church,  Oxford.  6s. ;  antique 
calf,  lis.  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays ;  or,  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  with  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients.  With  References  and  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer,  F.S.A.  5s. 
Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  6d. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Newly  translated,  with  short  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Johnson,  M.A.  6s.   Antique  calf,  lis.  6d. 

Xiocke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding  5  edited  by 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq.,  M.  R.  S.  L.  3s.  6d.  Antique  calf,  8s.  6a. 

"  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  put 
this  little  treatise  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reason- 
ing faculties  become  developed." — Hallam. 

Ultimate  Civilization.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.     6s. 

liOgic  in  Theology,  and  other  Essays.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq,  6», 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq., 
Author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'^' "  Restoration  of  Belief," 
&c.    New  Edition.    6s.    Antique  calf,  lis.  6d. 
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.OMESTIC   Life  in  Palestine.      By  M.  E.  Rogers. 
Post  8yo.    lOt.  Qd. 

.i-.  By-Boads  and  Battle  Fields  in  Ficardy  :  with  Inci* 
dents  and  Ghitherings  by  the  Way  between  Ambletense  and 
Ham;  inclndinff  Agincoort  and  Crecy.  By  Q.  M.  Mnsgrave,  M.A., 
Anthor  of  *'  A  Pilgrimage  into  Dauphin^,"  &c.  Illustrated.  Super- 
royal  8vo.    IBs. 

The  Boat  and  the  Caravan.  A  Family  Tour  through  Egypt  and 
Syria.    New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    ds.  6d. 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Bv  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
R.N.,  F.R.S.  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Series  in  1  vol.  complete.  New  JEdition. 
Royal  Svo.    105.  6d. 

The  Gem  of  Thorney  Island ;  or,  The  Historical  Associations  of 
Westminster  Abbey.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Ridgway,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Aonio  Paleario;  or,  a  History  of  the 
Italian  Reformers  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Illustrated  by  Original 
Letters  and  unedited  Documents.    By  M.  Young,  j  2  vols.    8vo.    1/.  12s. 

Claude  de  Yesci ;  or,  the  Lost  Inheritance.  2  vols.  Fcap.  Svo.  95. 
Maud  Bingley.  By  Frederica  Graham.  2  vols.  Fcap.  Svo.  12*. 
The  Wayfarers :  or,  Toil  and  Rest.  By  Mrs.  Latham.   Fcap.  5i. 

The  Manse  of  Mastland.  Sketches :  Serious  and  Humorous,  in 
the  Life  of  a  Tillage  Pastor  in  the  Netherlands.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Thomas  Keightley,  M.A.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

The  Home  Life  of  English  Ladies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Magdalen  Stafford."  Second  JEkiitum,  enlarged.  Fcap. 
Svo.  6s.    Calf,  9s.  6d. 

The  Bomance  and  its  Hero.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Magdalen  Staf* 
ford."    2  vols.     Fcap.  Svo.     12*. 

Magdalen  Stafford.    A  Tale.    Fcap.  Svo.    5«. 


By  the  latb  Mks.  Woodkoofpb. 

OTTAGE  Dialogues.     New  Edition,     12mo.     4#.  M. 

Shades  of  Character;  or,  the  Infant  Pilgrim.  7^  Ediim' 
2  vols.    12mo.    12s. 

Michael  Kemp,  the  Happy  Farmer's  Lad.    Sth  Editioru  12mo.  4i« 
A  Sequel  to  Michael  Kemp.    New  Edition.     12mo.     6«.  M. 
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Mrs.  Alfred  Gattt's  Popular  Works. 

**  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  juvenile  fiction, 
were  we  to  omit,  as  particularly  worthy  of  utteutiou  at  this  season,  the 
whole  aeries  of  Mrs.  Qattjr's  admirable  books.  They  are  quite  sui  ganeritt 
uul  deserve  the  widest  possible  circulation." — Literary  Churc/iaian, 

ARABLES  from  Nature :  with  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History.  Illustrated  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter, 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.  A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  Q.  Thomas,  and 
H.  Calderon.  8vo.  Ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Antique 
morocco  elegant,  1/.  Is. 

Parables  from  Nature.    16mo.  with  Illustrations.     Tenth  Edition. 
Ss.  6d,    Separately:  First  Series,  Is.  6d. ;  Second  Series,  2s. 

Bed  Snow,  and  other  Parables  from  Nature.    Third  Series,  with 
Ulostrations.     Second  Edition.    16mo.    28. 

Worlds  not  Beallzed.     16mo.     Third  Edition,    2«. 

Proverbs  Illustrated.    16mo.  with  Illustrations.    3rd  Edition,  2s, 

\*  These  little  works  have  been  found  useful  for  Sunday  reading  in  the 
family  circlet  and  instructive  and  interesting  to  school  c/iildren. 

Aunt  Judy's  Tales.     Illustrated  by  Clara  S.  Lane.    Fcap.  8vo. 
Third  Edition.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Human  Face  Divine,  and  other  Tales.     With  Illustrations 
by  G.  S.  Lane.    Fcap.  8to.    3s.  Gd. 

The  Fairy  Godmothers  and  other  Tales.     Third  Edition.    Fcap. 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece.    2s.  6d. 

Legendary  Tales.     With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Fcap.  8vo.    5». 

The  Poor  Incumbent.    Fcap,  8vo.     Sewed,  Is.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Old  Folks  from  Home;   or,  a  Holiday  in  Ireland  in  1861. 
Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 


HE  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 
Defoe.  With  100  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.  Uniform 
with  "  Andersen'sTales."  Small  8vo.   Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.  Translated  by  A. 
Wehnert.  With  105  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert,  W.  Thomas,  and 
others.    Small  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Among  the  Tartar  Tents ;  or,  the  Lost  Fathers.  A  Tale.  By 
Anne  Bowman,  Author  of  "  Esperanza,"  "  The  Boy  Voyagers,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    5s. 

Nursery  Carols.  Illustrated  with  120  Pictures.  By  Ludwig 
Bicther  and  Oscar  Fletsch.  Imperial  16mo.  Ornamental  Binding.  3s.  6a. 
colonred,  Qg, 
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LitUe  Maggie  and  her  Brother.  By  Mrs.  G.  Hooper,  Author  of 
"  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  School/'  **  Arbell/'  &c  With  • 
Frontispiece.    Fcap.  8to.    2s.  M. 

Gaessin?  Stories j  or,  the  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Man 
with  the  Extra  Fair  of  Eyes.  A  Book  for  Young  People.  By  a  Country 
Parson.    Imperial  16mo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  35. 

Cavaliers  and  Round  Heads.  By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  "  Sea 
Kings  and  Naval  Heroes."    Illustrated  by  Amy  Butts.     Fcap.  8to.    ds. 

Sea-Kings  and  Naval  Heroes.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  J.  G. 
Edgar.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  K.  Johnson  and  C.  Keene.  Fcap.  8to.  5f. 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  Good  and  Great  Men.  Written 
expressly  for  Young  People,  and  Illustrated  with  Fifty  large  Engravings. 
Super  royal  l&no.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5«.   With  Coloured  Illustrations,  9i. 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  English  History.  Written  ex- 
pressly for  Young  People,  and  Illustrated  with  Sixty  large  Engravings. 
Super  royal  I6mo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.    With  Coloured  Illustrations,  9^ 


The  Children's  Bible  Picture  Book.  Written  expressly  for  Young 
People,  and  Illustrated  with  Eighty  large  Engravings.  Third  Edition. 
Super  royal  16mo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.   With  Coloured  Illustrations,  9». 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  Scripture  Parables  and  Bible 

Miracles,  in  I  vol.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.    Coloured,  7s.  6d.  • 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  Scripture  Parables.  By  the  Kev. 
J.  Erskine  Clarke.  With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  Super  royal  16mo. 
Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.    Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  Zs.  6d. 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  Bible  Miracles.  By  the  Eev.  J. 
Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.  With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  Super  roysl 
16mo.    Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.    Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d. 

The  Children's  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  Sixteen  lai^ 
Illustrations.  Ninu  Edition.  Super  royal  16mo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2«.6<i. 
Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Qd. 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  the  Life  of  Joseph,  written  in 
Simple  Language.  With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  Super  royal  16n». 
Clotn,  red  edges,  25.  6d.    Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  35.  6d. 


The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  Short  Words.     By  Sarah 
Crompton.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.    Also  an  Edition  for  Schools,  Is. 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  in  Short  Words.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.    Is.  6d.    Stiff  cover,  is. 

Redfield:  or,  a  Visit  to  the  Country.     A  Story  for  Children. 
With  Illustrations  by  Absolon.  Super  royall6mo.  2s.  6d.  Coloured,  Sf.ft^ 

Nursery  Tales.    By  Mrs  Motherly.     With  Illustrations  by  C 
S.  Lane.     Imperial  16mo.    2s.  6d.    Coloured,  gilt  edges,  Us.  Qd. 

Nursery  Poetry.    By  Mrs.  Motherly.    With  Ei^ht  Illustratiofli 
by  C.  S.  Lane.    Imperial  16mo.    2s.  6d.    Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3«.  6rf. 
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Poetry  for  Play-Hours.  By  Gerda  Fay.  With  Eight  large 
Ilhutrations.    Imperial  16mo.    Zs.  M.    Coloured,  gilt  edges,  As.  6d. 

Very  Little  Tales  for  Very  Little  Children.  In  single  Syllables 
of  Four  and  Five  letters.  Jvew  Edition.  Illostrated.  2  vols.  16mo.  U.  6d. 
each,  or  in  1  vol.  3s. 


Proeressive  Tales  for  Little  Children.  In  words  of  One  and  Txoo 
SVllables.  Forming  the  sequel  to  "  Very  Little  Tales."  New  Edition. 
Illnstrated.    2  vols.     16mo.     l5.  Qd.  each,  or  in  1  vol.  3s. 


The  White  Lady  and  Undine,  translated  from  the  German  hy  the 
Hon.  C.  L.  Lyttelton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  bs.  Or, 
separately,  2s.  M.  each. 

The  Lights  of  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp.  Translated  by  Lady  Maxwell 
Wallace.  With  a  coloured  Frontispiece.  Imperial  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s.  [Ready. 

Voices  from  the  Greenwood,  Adapted  from  the  Original.  By 
Lady  Maxwell  Wallace.    With  Illustrations.    Imperial  I6mo.    2s.  ft/. 

Princess  Use :  a  Legend,  translated  from  the  German.  By  Lady 
Maxwell  Wallace.    With  Illustrations.     Imperial  16mo.    2s.  6(f. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  with  Thirty-seyen 
highly-finished  Engravings,  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.  A.,  Helmsley,  Palmer, 
Skill,  Thomas,  and  H.  Weir.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


LARK'S  Introduction  to  Heraldry. — Containing  Rules 
for  Blazoning  and  Marshalling  Coats  of  Armour — Dictionary 
of  Terms — Orders  of  Knighthood  explained — Degrees  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry — Tables  of  Precedency ;  48  Engravings, 
including  upwards  of  1,000  Examples,  and  the  Anns  of  nu- 
merous Families.  /Sixteenth  Edition  improved.  Small  8to.  7s.  6d.  Co- 
loured, 18s. 

Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,  with  Four  Thousand  Engrav- 
inas  of  the  Crests  of  the  Peers,  Baronets,  and  Gentry  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  Dictionary  of  Mottos,  &c.  Ninth 
Edition,  enlarged.    2  vols,  small  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  to  its  utility  and  correctness  (in 
the  main)  is,  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  work  of  reference  in  the  Heralds 
College.    No  wonder  it  sells." — Spectator. 

Book  of  Mottoes,  used  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  with  Trans- 
lations, &c.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Small  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Mottoes  borne  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Cities, 
Public  Companies,  &c.  Translated  and  Illustrated,  with  Notes  and 
Quotations,  by  C.  N.  Elvin,  M.A.    Small  8vo.    6s. 

Gothic  Ornaments ;  being  a  Series  of  Examples  of  enriched  De- 
tails and  Accessories  of  the  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  Drawn  Arom 
existing  Authorities.    By  J.  K.  Colling,  Architect.     Royal  4to.     Vol.  I. 

si.iss.6d.  Vol.  ii.ziies.ed. 
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Details  of  Guthic  Architecture,  Measured  and  Drawn  from  existing 
Examples.    By  J.  K.  Colling,  Architect.    Royal  4to.    2  vols,    bl,  6s. 

The  Architectural  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  with  an  In- 
troductory Essay  on  the  F^ll  of  the  Tower  and  Spire.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. — Of  Boxcrrove  Priory,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
— ^And  of  Ahoreham  Collegiate  Church,  together  with  the  Collective  Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  foregoing  buildings,  as  indicated  by  their  mould- 
ings, by  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.  Illustrated  by  one  hundred 
Plates,  Diagrams,  Plans  and  Woodcuts.     Super-royal  4to.     IZ.  lOs. 

Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  uid  P.  H. 
Delamotte.     Imp.  8vo.    21.  2s. 

Remarks  on  Church  Architecture.  With  Illustrations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.    2  vols.    8vo.  11.  Is. 

Lectures  on  Church  Building :  with  some  Practical  Remarks  on 
Bells  and  Clocks.  By  E.  B.  Denison,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Rewritten 
and  enlarged ;  with  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

A  Few  Notes  on  the  Temple  Organ.  By  Edmund  Macrory,  M.A 

Second  Edition.    Super-royal  16mo.     Half  morocco,  Roxburgh,  3s.  6rf. 

Scudamore  Organs,  or  Practical  Hints  respecting  Organs  for  Vil- 
laffe  Churches  and  small  Chancels,  on  improved  principles.  By  the  Rev. 
Jonn  Baron,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilts.  With  Designs  by 
Gheorge  Edmund  Street,  F.S.A.     8vo.    6s. 

Memoirs  of  Musick.  By  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  Attorney- 
General  to  James  II.  Now  first  printed  from  the  original  MS.,  and  ed< 
ited,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault.  Fcap.  4to.  half  mo- 
rocco, 1/.  10s. 

The  Bell ;  its  Origin,  History,  and  Uses.    By  Rev.  A.  Gatty.   3*. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Ringers.  By  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe,  M.A,,  F. A.S.,  Rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devonshire.  Second 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Chiming.     Illustrated.    8vo.    35. 

Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Newcastle,  in  1853. 
With  Numerous  Engravings.    2  vols.    8vo.    21.  2s. 

A  Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Cambridge.  By  Norris  Beck. 
Illustrated  by  8  Steel  Engravings,  97  Woodcuts,  and  a  Map.  Growa 
8vo.    5s. 

Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time:  from  the  Municipal  Archives 
and  other  Sources,    By  John  Brent,  F.S.A.    With  Illustrations.    5s. 

Whirlwinds  and  Dust-Storms  of  India.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions drawn  from  Nature,  bound  separately;  and  an  Addendum  on  Sani- 
tary Measures  required  for  European  Soldiers  in  India.  By  P.  F.  H. 
Baddeley,  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army, , Retired  List.  Large  8vo.  WA 
Illustrations,  8s.  6d. ;  without  Illustrations,  3s. 

Two  Transparent  Wind  Cards  in  Horn,  adapted  to  the  Northern  ul 
Southern  Hemispheres,  for  the  use  of  Sailors.    2s, 
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Tables  of  Interest,  enlarged  and  Improved :  calculated  at  Five 
per  Cent.;  Showing  at  one  view  the  Interest  of  any  8nm,  from  £1  to 
j£365 :  they  are  alM  carried  on  by  hundreds  to  £1,000,  and  by  thousands 
to  £10,000,  from  one  day  to  :{65  da>ii.  To  \>bich  are  added.  Tables  of 
Interest,  from  one  to  12  months,  and  from  two  to  13  years.  Also  Tables 
for  calculating  Commission  on  Sales  of  Goods  or  Banking  Accounts,  from 
^  to  5  per  Cent.,  with  several  useful  additions,  among  which  are  Tables 
for  calculating  Interest  on  large  sums  for  1  day,  at  the  several  rates  of  4 
and  6  per  Cent,  to  £100,COO,OUO.  By  Joseph  King,  of  Liverpool.  2Ath 
Edition.  With  a  Table  showing  the  number  of  days  from  any  one  day 
to  any  other  day  in  the  Year.    8vo.     1/.  Is. 


'EBSTER'S  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    New   Edition^  revised    and   greatly  enlarged,  by 
Chauncey  a.  (Goodrich,  Professor  in  Vale  College.     4to. 
(1624  pp.)    1/.  Us.  ed. ;   half  calf,  21. ;   calf,  or  half  russia, 
2/.  2s. ;  mssia,  21. 10s. 

Though  the  circulation  of  Dr.  Webster's  celebrated  Dictionary,  in  its 
various  forms,  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  in  every  country 
where  the  English  Language  is  spoken,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  is  believea  that  there  are  many  persons  to  whom  the  book 
is  yet  unknown,  and  who,  if  seeking  for  a  Dii'tionary  which  should  supply 
all  reasonable  wants,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  select  one  from  the  numerous 
competitors  in  the  field. 

In  announcing  this  New  Edition,  the  Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  features  which  distinguish  it,  and  to  put  before  those  who  are  in 
want  of  such  a  book,  the  points  in  which  it  excels  all  other  Dictionaries, 
and  which  render  it  the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  issued  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  daily  use : — 

1.  Accuracy  of  Definition.  2.  Pronunciation  intelligibly  marked.  3. 
Completeness.  4.  Etymology.  5.  Obsolete  Words.  6.  Uniformity  in  the 
Mode  of  Spelling.    7.  Quotations.    8.  Cheapness. 

With  the  determination  that  the  superiority  of  the  work  shall  be  fully 
maintained,  and  that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age 
and  the  universal  increase  of  education,  the  Proprietors  have  added  to 
this  New  Edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  (Goodrich, — 

A  Table  of  Synonyms.  An  Appendix  of  New  Words.  Table  of  Quota- 
tions, Words,  Phrases,  &c. 


EGENDS   and   Lyrics,   by  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
6th  Edition.   Fcap.  55.  Antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  lOs.  6d. 

Second  Series.    Second  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo.   55. ; 


antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  105.  6d. 


The  Legend  of  the  Golden  Prayers,  and  other  Poems.  By  C  F. 
Alexander,  Author  of  "  Moral  Songs,"  &c.  Fcap.  Svo.  5s. ;  antique  or  best 
plain  morocco,  lOs.  6d. 

Verses  for  Holy  Seasons.  By  the  Same  Author.  Edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  4ih  Edition.  Fcap.  Zs.  6d. ;  morocco,  antiqne 
calf  or  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Nightingale  Valley:  a  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Lyrics  and 
Short  Poems  in  the  English  Language.  Fcap.  Svo.  6s. ;  morocco,  antiqne 
calf  or  morocco,  10s.  6a. 
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The  Monks  of  Kilcrea,  and  other  Poems.  Third  Edition,  FostSfO. 
U.6d. 

Christopheros,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Yen.  W.  B.  Mant, 
Archdeacon  of  Down.    Crown  8vo.    65. 

Teuton.    A  Poem.    By  C.  J.  Hiethmiiller.    Crown  8vo.    7#.  6rf. 
Dryope,  and  other  Poems.    By  T.  Ashe.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 
Poems.    By  Thomas  Ashe.    Fcap.  8vo.     55. 

Day  and  Night  Songs  and  The  Music  Master,  a  Love  Poem.  By 
William  Allingham.  With  Nine  lUostrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  6d.; 
morocco,  lis.  6a. 

Wild  Thyme.    By  E.  M.  Mitchell.    Fcap.  Svo.     5s. 

Lyrics  and  Idylls.   By  Gerda  Fay.  Fcap.  Svo.    4». 

Pansies.    By  Fanny  Susan  Wyvill.    Fcap.  Svo.     5». 

lo  in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems.     By  R.  Gamett.    Fcap.  Svo.  5i. 

The  Defence  of  Guene  vere,  and  other  Poems,   By  W.  Morris.   5«. 

Herbert's  Priest  to  the  Temple,  or  the  Country  Parson.  Super- 
royal  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.    Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  6s. 

David  Mallet's  Poems.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  F.  Dins- 
dale,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    New  Edition.    Post  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire.  Transcribed  from  private  MSB., 
rare  Broadsides,  and  scarce  Pnblicatious ;  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary. 
By  C.  J.  D.  Ingledew,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.Q.H.8.,  author  of  '•  The  History 
of  North  Allerton."    Fcap.  Svo.    6s. 

Passion  Week.  By  the  Editor  of  "  Christmas  Tyde."  With  16 
Illustrations  from  Albert  Durer.  Imp.  16mo.  7s.  6d. ;  antique  morocco,  14s. 

Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  3  vols.  sm.  Svo.  15<. 
Half-bound,  18s.    Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  1/.  lis.  6d. 

Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry.    3  vols.  sm.  Svo.  15<. 

Half-bound,  18s.     Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ancient  Ballad  Poetry  of  Great  Britain,  Historical, 
Traditional  and  Romantic :  with  Modem  Imitations,  Translations,  Notes 
and  Glossary,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Moore.  Hew  and  Improved  Edition, 
Svo.     Half-bound,  14s.    Antique  morocco,  21s. 

Shakespeare's  Tempest.  With  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster, 
Gustave  Dor^,  Frederick  Skill,  Alfred  Slader,  and  Gustave  Jeuiet 
Crown  4to.    Ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d.    Antique  morocco  elegant,  1^  Is. 

The  Promises  of  Jesus  Christ.  Illuminated  by  Albert  H.  Warren, 
Second  Edition.     Ornamental  cloth,  15s.    Antique  morocco  elegant,  2U. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets  :  a  Collection  of  English  Poetry 
relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  and 
with  numerous  initial  letters  and  borders  beautifully  printed  in  gold  and 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  New  and  improved  Eclition.  Super  royal  Bn. 
Ornamental  binding,  21s.    Antique  morocco,  3Is.  6d. 
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THEN-ae  Cantabrigienses.    By  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A., 

and  Thompson  Cooper.     Volume   I.  1500 — 1685.    8vo.    18«' 
Vol.  II.     1586—1609.    8vo.     18s. 

This  work,  in  illustration  of  the  biography  of  notable  and 
eminent  men  who  have  been  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
comprehends  notices  of: — 1.  Authors.  2.  Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  heads  ofreligious  houses  and  other  church  dignitaries.  8.  States- 
men, diplomatists,  military  and  naval  commanders.  4.  Judges  and  emi- 
nent practitioners  of  the  civil  or  common  law.  5.  Sufferers  for  religiooa 
or  political  opinions.  6.  Persons  distinguished  for  success  in  tuition.  7. 
Eminent  physicians  and  medical  practitioners.  8.  Artists,  musicians, 
and  heralds.  9.  Heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and  principal  officers  of  the 
oniversity.  10.  Benefactors  to  the  university  and  colleges,  or  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England.  By  C.  H.  Pearson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Modem  History, 
King's  College,  London.    8vo.    I2s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  by  Hume  and  Smollett.  With  the  Continua- 
tion, to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D. 
late  Canon  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition,  containing  Historical  Illustra- 
tions, Autographs,  and  Portraits,  copious  Notes,  and  the  Author's  last 
Corrections  and  Improvements.     In  18  vols,  crown  8vo.  4^.  each. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.  (Hume's  portion),  1/.  4s. 
Vols.  VII.  to  X.  (Smollett's  ditto),  16s. 
Vols.  XI.  to  XVIII.  (Hughes's  ditto),  1/.  12s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  New 
Edition,  almost  entirely  re-written.     In  7  vols.    8vo.    8/.  13s.  Qd. 

Choice  Notes  from  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  by  the  Editor.  Ecap. 
8vo.    5s.  each. 

Vol.  I. — History.       Vol.  II. — Folk  Lobe. 

Master  Wace's  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Norman  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  H.B.M.  Pleni- 
potentiary, Frankfort.  With  Photograph  Illustrations  of  the  Bayeaux 
Tapestry.    Medium  4to.     Half-morocco,  Roxburgh,  21.  2s. 

The  Prince  Consort's  Addresses  on  Different  Public  Occasions. 
Beautifully  printed  by  Whittingham.    4to.    10s.  Qd. 

Life  and  Books ;  or,  Records  of  Thought  and  Beading.  By  J.  F. 
Boyes,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s. ;  calf,  8s.  Qd, 

life's  Problems.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Fcap.  5». 

Parliamentary  Short- Hand  (Official  System).  By  Thompson 
Cooper.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  system  universally  practised  by  the  Government  Official  Iie~ 
porters.  It  has  many  advantages  over  the  system  ordinarily  adopted, 
and  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible,  except  in  a  high-priced  volume. 

Qeology  in  the  Garden :  or,  The  Fossils  in  the  Flint  Pebbles. 
With  106  Illustrations.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  £ley,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo.  6s. 
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The  Fleairares  of  Literature.  By  R.  Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent  of 
Bear-Wood.    Fifth  Edition,  ev\KC%<sA.    Feap.Svo.    5s.    Morocco,  lOs.  fti 

A  Popular  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Engli^ 
Language.    By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    12mo.     1«.  6d. 

Hints  to  Maid  Servants  in  Small  Households,  on  Manners,  Dress, 
and  Dnties.    B7  Mrs.  Motherly.    Fcap.  Svo.    \s.  6d, 

A  Wife's  Home  Duties;  containing  Hints  to  inexperienced 
Housekeepers.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Halcyon :  or  Rod-Fishing  in  Clear  Waters.  By  Henry  Wade, 
Secretary  to  the  Weardale  Angling  Association.  With  Coloured  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  Flies,  and  other  Illustrations.   Cr.  Sto.  7«.  6d. 
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SERMONS. 

ARISH  SERMONS.   By  the  Rer.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Bridgwater.  Author  of  the  ^  Sacrament  of  Respon- 
sibility," and  "  The  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth."  Vol.  I. 
Advent  to  Trinity.    Fcap.  8to.    75.  6rf. 

Twenty-four  Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  and 
on  the  Church,  By  C.  J.  Blomfleld,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
(Hitherto  unpublished.)    8vo.    10«.  6d. 

King's  College  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  MjL, 

Divinity  Professor.    Fcap.  8vo.    2*.  6rf. 

Sermons  preached  in  Westminster.  By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Secretan, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Vaoxhall-Bridge  Boad.    Fcap.  8vo.  6(. 

Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecdesfield. 

12mo.    8s. 

Twenty  Plain  Sermons  for  Country  Congregations  and  Family 
Beading.    By  the  Kev.  A.  Oatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecdesfield.    Fcap.  &t. 

Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation— Advent  to  Trinity.    By  the 

Bev.  Hastings  Gordon,  M.  A.     12Tnn      Aff. 

Gospel  Truths  in  Parochial  Sermons  for  the  Great  Festivals* 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Townson,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d.  «h 

The  Bible  and  its  Interpreters  i  being  the  Substance  of  Three 
Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church,  St.  Ann,  Wandsworth.  Bf 
James  Booth,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Stone,  Buckinghamshire.    8vo.     2s.  6d, 

Four  Sermons  on  the  "  Comfortable  Words"  in  the  OfBce  for  the 
Holy  Communion.     By  Alexander  Gbalen,  B.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

« 

The  Prodigal  Son.    Sermons  bv  W.  R.  Clark,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

Taunton,  S.  Mary  Magdalene.     Fcap.  8ro.    2s.  Gd. 

Parochial  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Stacy,  Vicar  of  Horfr 

ehuroh,  Essex.    Fci^.  8yo.    5s. 
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Sermons  Sujrgested  by  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.    By  the  Very  Rer.  Dean  Hook.    2  vols.    Fcap.  8to.    12«. 

Fire  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.     Third  Edition,    8«. 

Plain  Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  C.  Pigott,  B.A., 
late  Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Hands-worth.     Fcap.  8to.    60. 

Our  Privileges,  Kesponsibilities,  and  Trials.     By  the  Bev.  £. 

Phillips,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo.    55. 

Sermons,  chiefly  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Nunns,  M,  A.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HookfD.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.   Fci^.  Svo.   6«. 

Sermons,  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Godalming,  Surrey, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyce,  M.A.,  Vicar.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    S». 

Life  in  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Marylebone.    Fcap.  Svo.    bs. 

The  Church  of  England ;  its  Constitution,  Mission,  and  Trials. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Broughton.  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by 
tiie  Ven.  Archdeacon  Harrison.    Svo.    10s.  Qd. 

Plain  Sermons,  Addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the 
late  £.  Blencowe,  M.A.    Ist  and  3rd  Series,  fcap.  Svo.  Is.  Qd.  each. 

Occasional  Sermons.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  Qd. 

Missionary  Sermons  preached  at  Hagley.    Fcap.    85.  6rf. 

The  Sufficiency  of  Christ.  Sermons  preached  during  the  Reading 
Lenten  Mission  of  1S60.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Westminster  Abbey  Sermons  for  the  Working  Classes.  Fcap. 
Authorized  Edition.    185S.    2s. :  1S59.    2*.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Authorized  Edition, 
1859.     Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 


AILY  Readings  for  a  Year,  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Younff,  M.A.  Second 
Edition^  improved.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  1?.  1*.  Antique 
calf,  1/.  16s.     Morocco,  Hayday,  21. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.,  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate. 
Svo.  Vol.  1.  Advent  to  Easter,  I65.  Vol.  II.  Easter  to  the  Sixteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  lis. 

Lights  of  the  Morning :  or,  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year.  From  the  German  of  Frederic  Arndt.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Magee,  D.  D.  Fcap.  Svo.  Advent  to  Whitsuntide,  bt.  6d. 
Trinity,  5x.  ed. 
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Short  Sunday  Erenins  Readings,  Selected  and  Abridged  from 
various  Aathon  by  tne  Dowager  Conntefls  of  Cawdor.  In  large  type. 
8vo.    bs. 

The  Second  Adam,  and  the  New  Birth ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Ban* 
tism  as  contained  in  H0I7  Scriptore.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Bridgewater,  Author  of  '*  The  Sacrament  of  BesponsibUity." 
Thxrd  EditiotL,  greatly  enlarged.    Fcap.  8vo.    Is.  6d. 


i 


The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility ;  or,  Testimony  of  the  Scripture 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Cases  of  Infants,  and  Answers  to  Objections.    iSixtk  Edition.    Qd. 

The  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles.  By  C.  Pickering 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  late  Corate  of  Teddington.  Post  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  with  Map., 
7».  Od. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Natural  History  of  £nthasiasm,"  **  Ultimate  Civilization," 
&c.    8to.    10s.  Qd. 

Civilization  considered  as  a  Science  in  Relation  to  its  Essence,  its 
Elements,  and  its  End.  By  George  Harris,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  **  The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke." 
Svo.   I2s. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  David :  an  Exposition  of  the  First 
Nine  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    Fcap.  Svo.    bs. 

A  Companion  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament: 
being  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  Explanatory  Observations  and 
an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hull,  a.  C.  L.  /Second  and  cheaper 
Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcap.  Svo.    3s.  M. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.  to  the  Rise  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy  in  1717.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Debary,  M.A.    Svo.    14*. 

A  Treatise  on  Metaphysics  in  Connexion  with  Revealed  Religion. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MacMahon.    Svo.    14s. 

Aids  to  Pastoral  Visitation,  selected  and  arranged  by  the  Eer. 
H.  B.  Browning,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  (George,  Stamford.    Svo.    bs. 

A  Popular  Paraphrase  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  witk 
Notes.    By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Bromehead,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.    Ss.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Certain  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  popnlarly 
termed  the  Occasional  Services.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier.   I^o.  hL 

The  Sympathy  of  Christ.  Six  Readings  for  the  Sundays  in  Lent) 
or  for  the  Days  of  the  Holy  Week.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier,  MJU 
Vicar  of  Coggeshall.    Second  Edition.    ISmo.    2s.  6cf. 

On  Party  Spirit  in  the  English  Church.  By  the  Rev.  S.  BobhA 
12mo.    2s.  6</. 
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Papers  on  Preaching  and  Public  Speaking.  By  a  Wykehamist. 
Fcap.  8to.    6s. 

This  Yolnme  is  an  enlargement  and  extension,  vrith  corrections,  of  the 
Papers  which  appeared  in  the  "  Guardian  "  in  1858-9. 

The  speaker  at  Home.  Chapters  on  Public  Speaking  and  Heading 
alond,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  M.A.,  and  on  tne  PhTsiology  of  Speech, 
by  W.  H.  Stone,  M.A.,  M.B.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    3s.  6a. 

The  English  Churchman's  Signal.  By  the  Writer  of  "  A  Plain 
Word  to  the  Wise  in  Heart."    Fcap.  8vo.    2*.  6d. 

A  Plain  Word  to  the  Wise  in  Heart  on  our  Duties  at  Church,  and 
on  onr  Prayer  Book.    Fourth  Edition.    Sewed,  Is.  Qd. 

Hegister  of  Parishioners  who  have  received  Holy  Confirmation. 
Arranged  by  William  Fraser,  B.  C.  L.,  Vicar  of  Alton.  Oblong  4to. 
Is.  6d. ;  105.  6d. ;  125. 

Readings  on  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany. 
By  J.  S.  Blunt.    Second  Edition^  enlargea.    Fcap.  8vo.    85.  6fi{. 

Confirmation.  By  J.  S.  Blunt,  Author  of  "  Readings  on  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,"  &c.     Fcap.  8vo.    85.  6fi{. 

Life  after  Confirmation.    By  the  same  Author.     18mo.    1<. 

Welchman  on  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  Scriptural  Proofs,  &c.    18mo.  25.  or  interleaved  for  Students,  85. 

Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  with  his 
famous  Epistle  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  Memoir.    82mo.    2s. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  (Prayer  Book  Version).  With  Short  Head- 
ings and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged, 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  red  edges,  25.  6a. 

Family  Prayers  : — containing  Psalms,  Lessons,  and  Prayers,  for 
every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  Havrkins, 
B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  I5.;  sewed,  9(f. 


Household  Prayers  on  Scriptural  Subjects,  for  Four  Weeks. 
With  Forms  for  various  occasions.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Second  Edition^  enlarged.    8vo.    45.  Qd. 

Forms  of  Prayer  adapted  to  each  Day  of  the  Week.  For  use 
in  Families  or  Households.     By  the  Rev.  j^ohn  Jebb,  D.D.,   8vo.   25.  M. 

Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  San- 
derson. A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  now  added  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Walton,  by  William  Dowling,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  numerous  Portraits,  and  other  Engrav- 
ings, Index,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  105.  6{/.     Calf  antique,  155.    MorQCco,  I85. 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther.  By  H.  Worsley,  M.  A.,  Bector  of 
Easton,  Suffolk.    2  vols.  8vo.    1/.  45. 
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The  Church  Hymnal,  (with  or  without  Fsalms.)    12ino.    Large 

Type,  l5.  M.    18mo.     \s.    S2mo.  for  Parochial  Schools,  M. 

ThU  book  18  now  in  use  in  every  English  Diocese,  and  is  the^atfAmMd 
Book  in  some  of  the  Colonial  Dioceses. 

Three  Lectures  on  Archbishop  Cranmer.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Bnrton,  M^.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle.    12mo.    Zs. 

Church  Beading :  according  to  the  method  advised  by  Thomas 
Sheridan.    By  the  Her.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  M.A.    8to.    89.  Qd. 

The  Kafir,  the  Hottentot,  and  the  Frontier  Farmer.  Passages 
of  Missionary  Life  from  the  Journals  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Merriman. 
Illustrated.    Fcap.  8vo.    3«.  M. 

Lectures  on  the  Tinnevelly  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
of  Edeyenkoody.    Crown  8vo.    2*.  6rf. 

The  "  Cruise  of  the  Beacon."  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Islands  in  Bass's  Straits.  By  the  Right  Bey.  the  Bishop  of  Tasmuiia. 
With  Illustrations..    Crown  8vo.    5s. 

\*  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  are  agents  for  all  the  other  Publications  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

The  Sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  5  or,  the  Life  of  David,  Eang  of 
Israel ;  illustrated  hy  his  own  Psalms,  newly  versified  in  varions  metres. 
By  the  Bev.  William  Shepherd,  B.D.    Fcap.  8vo.  5$. 

Giles  Witheme ;  or.  The  Reward  of  Disobedience.  A  Village 
Tale  for  the  Yonng.    By  Raven  Witheme.    New  Edition^  preparing. 

The  Disorderly  Family ;  or,  the  Village  of  R  ♦  ♦  ♦  *.  A  Tale  for 
Young  Persons.    In  Two  Parts.    By  a  Father.  6c{. ;  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  U 
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By  thb  Rev.  J,  Erskinb  Clarkb,  of  Derby. 

EART  Music,  for  the  Hearth-Ring;  the  Street-Walk; 
the  Country  Stroll;  the  Work-Hours;  the  Rest-Day;  the 
Trouble-Time.    New  Edition.    1«.  paper;  I5.  6e{.  cloth  limp. 

The  Giant's  Arrows.     A  Book  for  the  Children  of 

Working  People.    16mo.  Qd. ;  cloth,  Is. 

Children  at  Church.    Twelve  Simple  Sermons.   2  vols.   Is.  each; 

\s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt ;  or  together  in  1  vol.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

Little  Lectures  for  Little  Folk.     16mo.     Is, 

Plain  Papers  on  the  Social  Economy  of  the  People.    Fcap.  Srot 
2s.  &d. 

No.  1.  Recreations  of  the  People. — No.  2.  Penny  Banks. — No.  S.  !•• 
bonrers'  Clubs  and  Working  Men's  Refreshment  Booms. — ^No.  4.  OUldHS 
of  the  People.    6d.  each. 
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W^t  IBebottonal  Etiratj?* 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

A  Series  of  Works,  original  or  selected  ftt)m  well-known  Church  of  Eng- 
land Divines,  published  at  the  lowest  price,  and  suitable,  from 
their  practical  character  and  cheapness,  for 
Parochial  distribution. 

HORT  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  2  vols. 
(1260  pages,)  S2mo.  Cloth,  bs. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s.  Calf 
antique,  12s. 

In  Separate  fhrts. 

ADVENT  to  LENT,  cloth,  1*. ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. ; 
LENT,  cloth,  9d. :  calf,  2s.  dd.  EASTER,  cloth,  9rf. ;  calf,  2s.  Sd.  TRI- 
NITY, Part  I.  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  6d.    TRINITY,  Part  II.  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  6rf. 

♦^j*  Large  Paper  Edition^  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  large  type.    14s.    Morocco,  30s. 

The  Christian  taught  by  the  Church's  Services.  (490  pages), 
royal  32mo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.    Calf  antique,  6s. 

In  Separate  Parts. 

ADVENT  TO  TRINITY,  cloth,  Is. :  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6rf.    TRI- 
NITY, cloth,  8d. ;  calf,  2s.  2d.    MINOR  FESTIVALS,  8d. ;  calf,  2s.  2d. 
%*  Large  Paper  Editiunf  Fcap.  8vo.  large  type.    6s.  6d.      Calf  antique,  or 
morocco,  lis.  €d. 

Devotions  for  Domestic  Use.  32mo.  cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges, 
4s.    Calf  antique,  6s.  Qd.    Containing : — 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  the  best  Companion  in  the  Family  as  weU 

as  in  the  Temple.    'Sd. 
Litanies  for  Domestic  Use,  2d. 
Family  Prayers ;  or,  Morning  and  Evening  Services  for  every  Day  in 

the  Week.    By  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  cloth,  6rf. ;  calf,  2s. 
Bishop  Hall's  Sacred  Aphorisms.     Selected  and  arranged  with  the 

Texts  to  which  they  refer.    By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Exton,  M.A. ;  cloth,  9d. 

*^*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Domestic  Use ;  but 
they  may  be  had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

Aids  to  a  Holy  Life.    First  Series.    32 mo.    Cloth,  Is,  6d.  5  calf, 

gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.    Calf  antique,  5s.    Containing: — 

Prayers  for  the  Young.    By  Dr.  Hook,  |rf. 

Pastoral  Address  to  a  Young  Communicant.    By  Dr.  Hook,  ^. 

Helps  to  Self-Examination.     By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  id. 

Directions  for  Spending  One  Day  Well.     By  Archbishop  Synge,  ^rf. 

Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life.     By  Archbishop  Synge.     Id. 

The  Sum  of  Christianity,  wherein  a  short  and  plain  Account  is  given 
of  the  Christian  Faith ;  Christian's  Duty ;  Christian  Prayer;  Chris- 
tian Sacrament.     By  C.  Ellis,  Id. 

Ejaculatory  Prayer ;  or,  the  Duty  of  Offering  up  Short  Prayers  to  God 
on  all  Occasions.     By  R.  Cook.    2d. 

Prayers  for  a  Week.     From  J.  Korocold,  2d. 

Companion  to  the  Altar ;  being  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and  Medita- 
tions.   Edited  by  Dr.  Hook.     Cloth,  6d. 

*^*  Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  for  distribution  at  the  prices  affixed;  they 
are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Young  Persons  and  for  Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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7V^  Devotional  Library  continued, 

Aids  to  a  Holy  Life.  Second  Series.  32mo.  Cloth,  2s. ;  calf, 
gilt  edges,  As.    Calf  antique,  6s.  6d.    Containing : — 

Holy  Thoaghts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on  each  Day  in 

the  Week,  :W. 
The  Retired  Christian  exercised  on  Divine  Thoughts  and  Hearenly 

Meditations.     By  Bishop  Ken.    3cf. 
Penitential  Keflectious  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent,  and  other  Days  of 

Fasting  and  Abstinence  daring  the  Year.    M. 
The  Crucified  Jesus;   a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  XXII  and 

XXIII  Chapters  of  St.  Luke.    By  A.  Homeck,  D.D.     3d. 
Short  Keflectious  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  during  the  Week. 

By  N.  Hpinckes,  2d. 
The  Sick  Mau  Visited ;  or,  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Sick  Boom. 
By  N.  Spinckes,  Sd. 
'«*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Private  Meditation  and* 
Prayer :  they  may  be  had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

Helps  to  Daily  Devotion.     32ino.    Cloth,  8d.     Containing  :  — 

The  Sum  of  Christianity,  Id. 

Directions  for  spending  One  Day  Well,  ^. 

Helps  to  Self-Lxamination,  ^. 

Short  Reflections  for  Morning  and  Evening,  2d. 

Prayers  for  a  Week,  2d. 

The  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  in  Three 
Parts,  \rith  suitable  Meditations  and  Prayers.  By  W.  Reading,  M.A. 
82mo.    Cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.    Calf  antique,  55.  6d. 

Hall's  Sacred  Aphorisms.  Selected  and  arranged  with  the  Texts 
to  which  they  refer,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Exton,  M.A.  32mo.  cloth,  9d.i 
limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Sd. 

Devout  Musings  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  vols.  32mo.  Clotli, 
&s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s. ;  calf  antique,  I2s.  Or,  in  four  parts,  price  If. 
each ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 

The  Church  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.     32mo.  cloth,  8rf. ;  calf, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 
%*  A  Large  Paper  Edition  for  Prizes,  &c.    Is.  6d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  8*.  6rf. 


HORT  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition.  4  vols, 
fcap.  8vo.,  large  type,  145. ;  morocco,  805. 

The  Christian  taught  by  the  Church's  Services.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  large  type, 
6s.  Gd.    Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  lis.  6d. 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on  each 
Day  of  the  Week,  according  to  the  stated  Hours  of  Prayer.  Fifth  Editum, 
with  additions.    16mo.    Cloth,  red  edges,  25. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

Al  Companion  to  the  Altar.  Bein^  Prayers,  Thanksgivines,  and 
Meditations,  and  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Edited  by  the  Very 
Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Handsomely  printed  in  rw 
and  black.    32mo.     Cloth,  red  edges,  25.     Morocco,  35.  Gd. 

The  Church  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Hook,  D.D.    Large  paper.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  8*.  Cd, 

%*  For  cheap  editions  of  the  above  Five  Books,  see  List  of  the  Devotfoasl 

Library. 
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EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS. 

IStiltotfieca  fStlMma. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  With  English  Notes.  8to.  Edited 
hj  various  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  Q  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Classiotl 
Lecturer  of  Brighton  College :  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bath. 

ESCHYLUS.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     18*. 
Cicero's  Orations.    Edited  by  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  toIs. 


yne,m 
. ;  Vol. 


Vol.  I.  Ife.;  Vol.  II.  Us;  Vol.  III.  ie».;  Vol.  IV.  18« 
Demosthenes.    Bv  B.  Whiston,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Bochester 

Grammar  School.    Vol.  I.    16s.    Vol.  II.  "preparing. 
Euripides.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    3  vols.     16».  each. 
Herodotus.    By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D,,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.    825. 
Hesiod.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.     lOs.  6d. 

Horace.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.     18s. 

Juvenal  and  Persius.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    14s. 

Sophocles.  ByF.  H.Blaydes,M.A.  Vol.1. 18«.  Vol.  II.  ;wY»partii^. 

Terence.   By  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,   1 8s. 

Virgil.    By  J.  Conington,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  containing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics.    12s.    Vol.  II.  in  thepreu. 

Plato.    By  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.    Vol.  I.  [Preparing. 


®rammat>Scf)ooI  (St\ixmt%. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.    Newly  Edited,  with  English 
Notes  for  Schools.    Fcap.  8vo. 

CAESABIS  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.     Second 

Edition.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.    5«.  6d. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Books  1  to  3.    With  English 
Notes  for  Junior  Classes.    By  G.  Long,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Sive  de  Senectute,  Laelius,  Sivc 
de  Amicitia,  et  Epistolae  Selectae.    By  G.  Long,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 

Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  6s.  6if. 
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Grammar-School  Classics  continued, 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fastorum  Libri  Sex.    By  F.  A.  Faley.     5«. 

C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha.    By  G.  Long,  M.A.    5s. 

Taciti  Grermania  et  Agricola.     By  F.  Frost,  M  A.  3tf.  6e/. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis,  with  Introduction:  Geographical  and 
other  Notes,  Itineraiy,  aud  Three  Maps  compiled  firom  recent  surveys. 
By  J.  F.  Macinichael,  B.A.    ^euj  Edition,    bs. 

Xenophontis  Cyropaedia.  By  G.  M.  Gx)rham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    65. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek.  With  English  Notes  and  Prefaces 
by  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.    730  pages.    Is.  (od. 


(Kamftritrge  ©reefe  antr  Hatin  Cextjs. 

This  series  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  cheap 
and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanicu 
execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current  in  this  coontry,  and  mon 
convenient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  and  Grammar  School  Classics,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  published,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken 
their  place  amongst  scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  Classical  Litera- 
ture of  this  country,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the  judicious 
and  practical  nature  of  English  scholarship ;  and  as  the  editors  have  formed 
their  texts  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  editions  extant,  it  is  believed 
that  no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found. 

The  volumes  will  be  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  a 
16mo.  size,  and  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 

ESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley.   3t. 

Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  ex  recensione  G.  Long,  A.M.  2s. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute  ct  de  Amicitia  et  EpistoUe  Selectse, 
ex  recensione  G.  Long,  A.M.     Is.  6d. 

Euripides,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.  M.  3  vols.  3*.  6rf.  each. 

Herodotus,  ex  recensione  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B,     2  vols.    7«. 

Horatius,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M.    2s.  6<f. 

Lucretius,  recognovit  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  A.M.    2».  6d. 

Ill  ucydides,  ex  recensione  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P.     2  vols.    7*. 

Vergilius,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.    3«.  6d. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis,  ex  recensione  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A. 

[ShorOf. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  Textus  Stephanie!,  1550.  "Acee- 
dunt  variae  Lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  TijdMW' 
dorili,  Tregellesii,  curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.    4s.  Qd. 
Also,  on  4to.  writing  paper,  for  MSS.  notes.    Half  bound,  gilt  topt  Mt' 
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With  English  Notes  for  Schools.    Uniform  with  the  Grammar  School 

Classics.    Fcap.  8vo. 

^VENTURES  de  T^lemaque,  par  F^nelon.    Edited  by 
C.  J.  Delille.    Second  Edition^  revised.    4s.  6d. 

Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  par  Voltaire.     Edited  by 
L.  Direy.    Second  Edition,  revised.    3«.  Gd. 

Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Edited  by 
F.  Gasc,  MA.    3s. 

**  None  need  now  be  a&aid  to  introduce  this  eminently  French  author, 
either  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  him,  or  the  occasional 
licence  of  thought  and  expression  in  which  he  indulges.  The  renderings 
of  idiomatic  passages  are  unusually  good,  and  the  purity  of  English  per- 
fect."— Athenaum. 

Picciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.    Edited  by  Dr.  Dubac.    3«.  6d. 

This  interesting  story  has  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  proriding 
for  schools  and  young  persons  a  good  specimen  of  contemporary  French 
literature,  free  from  the  solecisms  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  writers 
of  a  past  age. 

rhe  Wallenstein  of  Schiller,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  A.  Buchheim. 

[Immedtatefy. 


OTABILIA  Qusedam :  or,  the  principal  tenses  of  such 
Irregular  Greek  Verbs  and  such  elementary  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  Constructions  as  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Is.  6d. 

Greek  Accidence.    By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M,  A,     1». 

Latin  Accidence.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Frost,  M.  A.     Is. 

Latin  Versification.     Is, 

The  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.     Is. 

Homeric  Dialect :  its  leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities.    By  J.  S. 
Batrd,  T.C.D.    Is.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;   their 

leading  formations,  tenses  in  use,  and  dialectic  inflexions  ;  with  a  copious 
Appendix,  containiujg  Paradigms  for  conjugation,  Rules  for  formation  of 
tenses,  &c.  &c.  By  JT  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.   JVew  Edition,  revised.    3s.  6d. 

Richmond  Rules  to  form  the  Ovidian  Distich,  &c.    By  J.  Tate, 
M.A.    New  Edition,  revised.    Is.  6d. 


N  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  containing  24  Maps ; 
constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  coloured  outlines,  and  an  Index  of  Places.    12s.  M. 

A  Grammar  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.    The 
Maps  constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.     Imp.  Svo.   5s. 

First  Classical  Maps,  with  Chronological  Tables  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  History,  Tables  of  Jewish  Chronology,  and  a  Map  of  Palestine. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  Tate,  MA.    Third  Edition.    Imp.  Svo.    7s.  ed. 
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The  Choephorae  of  .^schylus  and  its  Scholia.  Revised  and  in- 
terpreted by  J.  F.  DavieS)  £aq.,  B^.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Svo. 

[/n  the  Press. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A  ,  F.R  S., Professor 
of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in 
University  College,     Third  Edition^  revised.    Post  8vo.    85. 

A  Short  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools.    By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A., 

F.R.S.     Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.    Zs.Qd. 

Latin  Accidence.  Consisting  of  the  Forms,  and  intended  to  pre* 
pare  boys  for  Key's  Short  Latin  Ghrammar.    Post  8vo.    2«. 

Rules  for  the  Genders  of  Latin  Nouns,  and  the  Perfects  and  Su- 
pines of  Verbs ;  with  hints  on  Construing,  &c.   By  H.  Haines,  M.A.  \s.  Qd. 

Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  28. 6d.  Key,  4t. 

The  Works  of  Virgil,  closely  rendered  into  English  Rhythm,  and 
illustrated  from  British  Poets  of  the  I6th,  17th,  and  18th  Centuries.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Singleton,  M.A.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     18s. 

Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  firom 
the  Antique.     Fcap.  8vo.    5«.    Morocco,  95. 

Selections  from  Ovid :  Amores,  Tristia,  Heroides,  Metamorphoses. 
With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.   Fcap.  8to.    ds.  id. 

Sabrinae  Corolla  in  hortulis  Regiae  Scholae  Salopiensis  con* 
texuerunt  tres  viri  floribus  legendis.  Editio  Altera.  8vo.  125.  MoToceo,21l- 

A  First  Cheque  Book  for  Latin  Verse  Makers.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  Gretton,  Stamford  Free  Grammar  School.   Is.  6rf.    Key,  2s.  6rf. 

This  little  volume  contains  about  60  sets  of  verses,  graduated  in  diffl* 
culty : — the  exercise  is  to  be  torn  out  by  the  Master,  and  the  paper  is  to  be 
handed  up  by  the  boy  when  he  has  written  the  Latin  Version  undemcwth. 

Reddenda ;  or  Passages  with  Parallel  Hints  for  translation  into 
Latin  Prose  and  Verse.    By  the  Rev.  F.  £.  Gretton.    Crown  8vo.  4a.  ^. 

Auxilia  Graeca :  containing  Forms  of  Parsing  and  Greek  Trees, 
the  Greek  Prepositions,  Rules  of  Accentuation,  Greek  Idioms,  &c.  &«• 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.    12mo.    3s.  6rf. 

Rudimentary  Art  Instruction  for  Artisans  and  others,  and  for 
Schools.  FREEHAND  OUTLINE.  Part  I.  Outline  from  Ouixiiti, 
or  from  the  Flat.  3s.  Part  II.  Outline  fboh  Objects,  or  from  tkt 
Round.    4s.     By  John  Bell,  Sculptor.    Oblong  4to.    • 

A  Graduated  Series  of  Exercises  in  Elementary  Algebra,  with  sn 
Appendix  containing  Papers  of  Miscellaneous  Examples.  Designed  te 
the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  Mathematkil 
Master  at  Wellington  College.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  ^. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Books  I.— VI.  XI.  1—21 :  XII.  iJix 
a  new  text,  based  on  that  of  Simson,  with  Exercises.  Edited  by  H.  !• 
Hose,  late  Mathematical  Master  of  Westminstar  School.    Fcap.  4f.fi 
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A  Gradaated  Series  of  Exercises  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid : 
Books  I.— VI.;  XI.  1—21 ;  XII.  1,  2.  Selected  aud  arranged  by  Henry 
J.  Hoee,  M.A.    12mo.    Is. 

The  Enunciations  and  Figures  belonging  to  the  Propositions  in 
the  First  Six  and  part  of  the  Ele^  enth  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
(nsnally  read  in  the  Universities,)  prepared  for  Students  in  (Geometry. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Sro.  Is.  On  cards, 
in  case,  6s.  fid. ;  without  the  Figures,  6d. 

A  Table  of  Anti-Logarithms ;  containing  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals, natural  numbers,  ans^rering  to  all  Logarithms  from  '00001  to  '99999 ; 
and  an  improved  table  of  Gkiuss' Logarithms,  by  which  maybe  found  the 
Logarithm  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  quantities.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Table  of  Annuities  for  three  Joint  Lives  at  3  per  cent.  Car- 
lisle.    By  H.  E.  Filipowski.     Third  Edition.    8vo.  15s. 

BAndbook  of  the  Slide  Rule :  showing  its  applicability  to  Arith- 
metic, including  Interest  and  Annuities ;  Mensuration,  including  Land 
Surveying.  With  numerous  Examples  and  useful  Tables.  By  W.  H. 
Bayley,  H.  M.  East  India  Civil  Service.     I2mo.    6s. 

The  Mechanics  of  Construction ;  including  the  Theories  on  the 
Strength  of  Materials,  Roofs,  Arches,  and  Suspension  Bridges.  With 
numerous  Examples.  By  Stephen  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.    8vo.     12s. 


A  New  French  Cotjkse,  by  Mons.  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  M.A. 
French  Master  at  Brighton  College. 

I E  Petit  Compagnon :   a  French  Talk-book  for  Little 
Children.  With  numerous  woodcuts.   16mo.  Zs.  6d.    [Shortly. 

First  French  Book ;  being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 
Method  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language. 
New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    1«.  6rf. 

French  Fables,  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  with  an  Index  of  all  the 
words  at^he  end  of  the  work.     Fcap.  8vo.    2.9. 

Second  French  Book ;  being  a  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,  on 
a  new  and  practical  plan,  exnibiting  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  French 
Language,  as  compared  with  the  English,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the 
"  First  French  Book."    Fcap.  8vo.    2*.  6d. 

A.  Key  to  the  First  and  Second  French  Books.  Fcap.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

Histoires  Amusantes  et  Instructives ;  or.  Selections  of  Complete 
Stories  from  the  best  French  Authors,  who  have  written  for  the  Young. 
With  English  Notes.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    2*.  6d. 

Practical  Guide  to  Modem  French  Conversation  :  containing : — 
I.  The  most  current  and  useful  Phrases  in  Every-DayTalk;  II.  Every- 
body's Necessary  Questions  and  Answers  in  Travel-Talk.     Fcap.    2s.  6d. 

French  Poetry  for  the  Young.  With  English  Notes,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  plain  Rules  of  French  Prosody.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

Materials  for  French  Prose  Composition ;  or.  Selections  from  the 
best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Foot  Notes,  and  Hints  for 
Idiomatic  Renderings.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d.    Key,  Qs.     * 
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HE  French  Drama  ^  bein^  a  Selection  of  the  bes 
gedies  and  Comedies  of  Moli^re,  Racine,  P.  Come 
Corueille,  and  Voltaire.  With  Arguments  in  Englist 
head  of  each  scene,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanat 
A.  Qombert.  18mo.  Sold  separately  at  Is.  eaeh. 
bound,  If.  Qd.  each. 


Le  Misanthrope. 

L'Avare. 

Le  Boargeois  Gentilhomme 

Le  Tartnffe. 

Le  Malade  Jmaginaire. 

Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

Les  Fonrberies  de  Scapin. 


COMEDIES  BT  MOLIB&B. 

Les  Precienses  Ridicule 
L'Ecole  des  Femmes. 
L'Ecole  des  Maris. 
Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lai 
M.  de  Pouceaagnac. 
Amphitryon. 


TRAGEDIKS,  &C.  BT  RACINE. 


La  Th4ba(de, 

Du  les  Fr^es 

Bajazet. 

Ennemis. 

Mithridate. 

Alexandi-e  le  Grand. 

Iphigenie. 
Ph^dre. 

Andromaqne. 

* 

Les  Plaideurs, 

(Com.) 

Esther. 

Britannicus. 

Athalie. 

B4r6nice. 

TBAQEDIES,  &C.  BT  P.  COBNEILLE. 

LeCid. 

Pompte. 

Horace. 

Cinna. 

BT  T.  COIUrBILLE 

Polyeucte. 

Ariuie. 

PLATS  BT  VOLTAIRE. 

Bmtus. 

Le  Fanatisme. 

Zaire. 

Merope. 

La  Mort  de  Cesar. 

Alzire. 

Orestes. 

Semiramis. 

Le  Nouveau  Tr^sor :  or,  French  Student's  Companion :  de 
to  facilitate  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight.  Th 
^ifton,  with  Additions.    By  M.  E*^  8****».    12mo.     Roan,  3s 

A  Test-Book  for  Students:  Examination  Papers  for  St 
preparing  for  the  Universities  or  for  Appointments  in  the  Ar: 
Civil  Service,  and  arran^d  for  Gteneral  Use  in  Schools.  By  tl 
Thomas  Stantial,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
water.  Part  I. — History  and  Geography.  2s.  6d.  Part  II. — Li 
and  Literature.  2s.  Qd.  Part  III. — Mathematical  Science.  2s.  6i 
IV. — Physical  Science.    Is.  6rf.     Or  in  1  a-oI.,  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Tables  of  Comparative  Chronology,  illustrating  the  divii 
Universal  History  into  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  JS^dem  Histou 
containing  a  System  of  Combinations,  distinguished  by  a  partical 
to  assist  the  Memory  in  retaining  Dates.     By  W.  E.  Bickmore 
Rev.  C.  Bickmore,  M.A.     I7urd  Edition.    4to.    5$. 

A  Course  of  Historical  and  Chronoloffical  Instruction.  ] 
£.  Bickmore.    2  Parts.    12mo.  St.  6d.  each. 

A  ^Practical  Synopsis  of  English  History :  or,  A  Genera 
mary  of  Dates  and  Events  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  Candidates  fii 
Examinations.    By  Arthur  Bowes.     Third  Edition^  enlarged.    ( 
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The  Student's  Text-Book  of  English  and  Greneral  History,  from 
B.  c.  100  to  the  present  time.  With  Qenealogical  Tables,  and  a  Sketch 
of  the  English  Constitution.  By  D.  Beale.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8to. 
Sewed,  2s.    Cloth,  2«.  Qd. 

**  This  is  very  much  in  advance  of  most  works  we  have  seen  devoted  to 
similar  purposes.  We  can  award  very  high  praise  to  a  volume  which 
may  prove  invaluable  to  teachers  and  taugnt." — Athemtum. 

The  Elements  of  the  English  Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.  D.  University  College  School.  New  Edition^  en- 
larged.  [In  the  Press. 

The  Greoeraphical  Text-Book ;  a  Practical  Geography,  calculated 

to  faciutate  the  study  of  that  useful  science,  by  a  constant  reference  to 

the  Blank  Maps.     By  M.  E  .  .  .   S 12mo.    2s. 

II.  The  Blank  Maps  done  up  separately.    4to.    2s.  coloured. 

Under  Government :  an  Official  Key  to  the  Civil  Service,  and 
Guide  for  Candidates  seeking  Appointments  under  the  Crown.  By  Joseph 
Charles  Parkinson,  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House.    New  Edition. 

[Preparing. 

Government  Examinations;  bein^  a  Conipanion  to  "  Under 
Qovemment,"  and  a  Ghiide  to  the  Civil  Service  Examinations.  By  J.  C. 
Parkinson.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Manual  of  Book-keeping ;  by  an  Experienced  Clerk.  12mo. 
Mghth  Edition.    4s. 

Double  Entry  Elucidated.    By  B.  W.  Foster.    4to.    8s.  6d. 

Penmanship,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  Dlustratedand  Explained. 
By  B.  F.  Foster.    12mo.    New  Edition.    2s.  M. 

Goldsmith's  (J.)  Copy  Books :  five  sorts,  large,  text,  round,  small, 
and  mixed.    Post  4to.  on  fine  paper.    6s.  per  dozen. 

Fhe  Young  Ladies'  School  Kecord :  or.  Register  of  Studies  and 
conduct.     12mo.    M. 

A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Christian 
Year,  with  Questions  for  Schools.    Royal  82mo.  2s.  M. ;  calf,  4s.  M. 

^nual  of  Astronomy  :  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Descriptive,  Phy- 
sical, and  Practical  Astronomy.  By  John  Drew,  F.B.A.S.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Fcap.  8vo.    5s. 

The  First  Book  of  Botany.  Being  a  Plain  and  Brief  Introduction 
to  that  Science  for  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  Il- 
lustrated with  36  Wood  Engravings.    Second  Edition,    18mo.    Is. 

A  Handy  Book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils.  By  John  Scoffern. 
M.  B.    Crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

English  Poetry  for  Classical  Schools ;  or,  Florilegium  Poeticum 
Anglicanum.     12mo.     Is.  6d. 

BLints  and  Helps  for  Youths  leaving  School.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Gilderdale,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s.    Calf,  8s.  Cd. 
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Bell  akd  Daldt's  Illustrated  Scbool  Books. 

Royal  16mo. 

CHOOL  Primer.    6d, 
School  Reader.     Is,  [Shortig. 

Foetry  Book  for  Schools.    Is, 


Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Young,  by  Horace 

Grant. 

XERCISES  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Senses ;  for 
Young  Childdren.     18mo.    la.  6d. 

Geography  for  Young  Children.  New  JSdition,  18mo.  2$, 

Arithmetic  for  Young  ChUdren.    New  Edition,     18mo.     Is,  6d,     I 

Arithmetic.     Second  Stage.     New  Edition.     18mo.     3s. 


PERIODICALS. 

OTES  and  Queries :  a  Medium  of  Intercommunication 

for  Literaiy  Jklen,  Artists,  Autiquaries,  Genealogists,  &c. 

Published  every  Saturday.    4to.    4d.t  stamped,  5d, 
Vols.  I.  to  XII.  Second  Series  now  ready,  L0«.  &l.  each. 
%*  General  Index  to  the  First  Series,  5s. 
Second  Series,  5s. 

The  Monthly  Medley  for  Happy  Homes.  A  New  Miscellany 
for  Children.  Conducted  by  the  Kev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke.  Price  la. 
Volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  U.  6d.  each. 

The  Parish  Magazine.  Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A., 
Derby.  Monthly,  price  Id.  Volumes  for  1859, 1860,  and  1861,  I5.  6d.  ud 
28.  each. 

The  Mission  Field  :  a  Monthly  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vols.  II.  to  VI.  post  8to.  U, 
each.    (Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.)    Continued  in  Numbers,  2d,  each. 

The  Gospel  Missionary.  Published  for  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Monthly  at  \d.  Vols.  II.  ti 
aI.  in  cloth,  1«.  each.    (Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.) 

Missions  to  the  Heathen ;  being  Records  of  the  Progress  of  tbi 
Eflbrts  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For^i 
Parts  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen  Published  occasionally  u  • 
cheap  form  for  distribution,  at  prices  varying  from  Id.  to  I5.  Gd, 
Nos.  1  to  43  are  already  published. 

Church  in  the  Colonies,  consisting  chiefly  of  Journals  by  At' 
Colonial  Bishops  of  their  Prc^ero  and  Special  Visitations.  PnbliaMj 
occasionally  at  prices  Yarying  firom  2d.  to  is.  fid.  each.  Nos.  I  to  37  M>  1 
already  published. 
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LARKE'S  COPY-BOOKS.      Price  3c?.      Extra 

Size,  on  Fine  Pap«r,  6d. 

The  First  Copy- Book  contains  elementary  turns,  with  a  broad 
mark  like  a  T,  which  divides  a  well-formed  tarn  into  two  equal  parts.  This 
exercise  enables  the  learner  to  judge  of  form,  distance,  and  proportion. 

The  Secoxd  contains  large-hand  letters,  and  the  means  by  which  such 
letters  may  be  properly  combined ;  the  joinings  in  writing  being  probably  as 
difficult  to  learn  as  the  form  of  each  character.  This  book  also  gives  the  whole 
ijphabet,  not  in  separate  letters,  but  rather  as  one  word ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabet,  the  difficult  letters  are  repeated  so  aft-'to  render  the  writing  of  the 
pnpil  more  thorough  and  uniform. 

The  Third  contains  large-hand  words,  commencing  with  vnfUnirished 
capitals;  and  the  words  being  short,  the  capitals  in  question  receive  the 
attention  they  demand.  As  Large,  and  Extra  Large-text,  to  which  the  fingers 
of  the  learner  are  not  equal,  have  been  dispensed  with  in  this  series,  the 
popular  objection  of  having  too  many  Copy-books  for  the  pupil  to  drudge 
through,  is  now  fairly  met.  When  letters  are  very  large,  the  scholar  cannot 
compass  them  without  stopping  to  change  the  position  of  his  hand,  which 
destroys  the  freedom  which  such  writing  is  intended  to  promote. 

The  Fourth  contains  the  essentials  of  a  useful  kind  of  small-hand.  There 
are  first,  as  in  large-hand,  five  easy  letters  of  the  alphabet,  forming  four 
copies,  which  of  course  are  repeated.  Then  follows  the  remainder  of  the 
alphabet,  with  the  difficult  characters  alluded  to.  The  letters  in  this  hand, 
specially  the  a,  c,  d,  g,  o,  and  q,  are  so  formed  that  when  the  learner  will 
have  to  correspond,  his  writiug  will  not  appear  stiff.  The  copies  in  this  book 
are  not  mere  Large-hand  reduced. 

The  Fifth  contains  small-hand  copies,  with  instrm-tions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  pupil  should  hold  his  pen,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  may 
not  merely  have  some  facility  in  copying,  but  really  i)0ssess  the  information 
on  the  subject  of  writiug  which  he  may  need  at  any  future  time. 

The  Sixth  contains  the  foundation  for  a  style  of  small-hand,  adapted  to 
females,  moderately  pointed. 

The  Seventh  contains  copies  for  females ;  md  the  holding  of  the  pen  &,  of 
eonrse,  the  subject  to  which  they  specially  relate. 

This  Series  vs  specially  ndapicdfjr  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  commercial 

i^e.     It  is  generally  found  ivtwn  a  boy  leaves  sr/iool  t/fit  hif  icriting  is  of  such 

a  character  that  it  is  some  months  before  it  is  available  for  book-keeping  or 

mccounts.    Tlie  special  object  of  this  Series  of  Copy-Books  is  to  form  his  writing 

J-  6i  such  a  style  that  he  may  be.  put  to  the  work  of  a  counting-house  at  once.  By 

JdUowing  this  course  from  the  first  the  writing  is  kept  free  and  legible,  whilst  it 

.  ^poids  unnecessary  flourishing. 

Specimens  of  hand-wnting  after  a  short  course  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
Me  Publishers. 


BELL  AND  DALDY'S 

O  C  K  E  T  ^m  GLUMES. 

A   SERIES  OF   SB^^]gCT  WORKS   OF 
FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

'E[E  intention  of  the  Publishers  is  to  produce  a  Series  of 
Yoli^aes  adapted  fot  general  reading,  moderate  in  price, 
•omract  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style 
fitti^  them  to»TO  permanently  preserved. 

They  do  not  profess  wcompete  with  the  so-called  cheap  volumes. 
They  boMeve  that  a  cheapness  which  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
inferior  type  and  paper,  and  absence  of  editorial  care,  and  which 
results  in  volumes  that  no  one  cares  to  keep,  is  a  false  cheapness. 
They  desire  rather  to  {ibdtilft  tbooks  supinor  in  quality,  and 
relatively  as  cheap.  r 

Each  volume  will  b^carefolly  revised  by  a  competent  editor, 
and  printed  at^he  Chiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  new  type, 
and  ornaments  and  initial  letters  specially  dlesigned  for  the  series. 

The  Pocket  Volumes  will  include  all  classes  of  Literature,  both 
copyright  and  non-copyright ; — Biography,  History,  Voyages, 
Travels,  Poetry,  saci^  and  secular,  Books  of  Adventure  and 
Fiction,  They  will  include  Translations  of  Foreign  Books,  and 
also  such  American  XSlerature  as  may  be  considered  worthy  of 
adoption. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  respect  the  moral  claims  of  authors 
who  cannot  secure  legal  copyright  in  this  country,  and  to  re- 
munerate equitably  those  whose  works  they  may  reprint. 

The  books  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  in  paper  covers,  at 
various  prices,  ^m  Is.  to  3«.  6(i.,  and  in  cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  at 
Sd.  per  volume  extra,  in  half  morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  at  U. 
extra,  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco  (Hayday),  at  45.  extra. 

iVbti;  Ready, 

^The  Midshipman.    By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  B.N.    8f. 
fllBouthey's  Life  of  NelsM^  28.  Qd. 

George  Herbert's  Poems.,.  28. 

Oeor%  Heibert's  Works.    Ss. 

Lon^elloVs  Poems.  Jis.  6d. 

tamb's  Tales  from  Snakspeare.    2s.  M. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    28.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Reraiined  and  other  Poems.    2s.  0d. 

Areparing. 
The  Robin  Hood  Ballads. 
-     The  Lieutenant  and  Commander.    By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.N. 
Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.    By  Charles  Dibdin,  and  others. 
Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wottoo^  Jlooker,  &c. 
Walton's  Complete  Angler. 

Other  Works  are  in  preparation. 
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